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In  the  pages  Avhich  follow  we  present  for  the  twenty-fifth 
consecutive  year  our  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  product 
based  upon  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  April  1,  1913, 
together  with  numerous  tables  relating  to  sheep  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  wool  product,  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  their 
importation.  We  have  followed  our  accustomed  lines  in  gather- 
ing information,  and  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
for  valuable  assistance  to  sheepmen  and  others  who  have 
responded  to  our  inquiries  with  helpful  answers.  We  have  no 
p  -rpose  to  serve  except  to  secure  the  most  accurate  information 
possible  under  prevailing  conditions  ;  and  in  this  effort  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  views  of  the  best  informed  wool- 
growers,  wool  buyers,  and  dealers,  and  to  the  reports  of  officials 
in  States  where  sheep  are  assessed  for  taxation. 

The  year  1913  is  one  likely  long  to  be  remembered  both  by 
those  engaged  in  the  growing  and  by  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  in  America.  It  marked  on  December  1,  in  accord 
with  provisions  of  the  new  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  law  enacted 
on  October  3,  a  complete  abandonment  of  protective  duties  on 
raw  wool,  and  the  placing  of  wool  upon  the  free  list.  In 
this  particular  the  new  tariff  law  has  proved  even  more  radical 
than  the  Underwood  wool  and  woolen  bills  of  1911  and  1912, 
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which,  though  passed  by  Congress,  were  vetoed  by  President 
Taft.  "  In  those  measures  Chairman  Underwood  and  his  colleagues 
proposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  raw  wool,  and  29  per  cent  was 
granted  in  the  compromise  La  Follette-Underwood  bills  as  passed 
and  vetoed.  The  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff 
bill  of  April,  1913,  was  an  afterthought  due  to  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  President  Wilson,  who  will  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  Chairman  Underwood  had 
contemplated  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

But  while  raw  wool  is  duty  free  in  the  new  tariff  law,  mohair 
—  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat — and  alpaca,  which  had  long 
been  classed  with  wool,  were  left  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  Southwestern  goat  growers,  who 
developed  much  influence  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Free  wool  was  not  asked  for  from  Congress  by  any  manufac- 
turers. It  was  not  advocated  by  any  persons  who  professed  to 
speak  for  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  in  its  formal  memorial  presented  to  Congress  by 
its  President,  made  no  suggestion  whatever  as  to  raw  wool  but 
limited  its  recommendations  wholly  to  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  important  that  these  facts  should  be  recorded  and  remembered. 
Pree  wool  was  urged  by,  and  adopted  on  the  initiative  of,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  party  associates  accepted 
his  views  and  followed  his  leadership.  It  is  a  party  policy  for 
which  the  Administration  and  its  adherents  in  Congress  are 
directly  and  exclusively  responsible. 

The  placing  of  raw  wool  on  the  free  list  on  December  1  by  the 
new  tariff  law  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  duties  on 
wool  manufactvires,  which  took  effect  on  January  1,  1914  —  the 
new  rates  on  cloths  and  dress  goods  being  35  percent  ad  valorem, 
as  compared  with  40  and  50  per  cent  in  the  Gorman-Wilson 
tariff  law  of  1894,  in  which  also  raw  wool  was  free  of  duty. 

These  radical  changes  became  known  in  April  of  the  past  year, 
for  the  first  time,  although  the  fact  that  some  changes  were 
inevitable  had  been  apparent  ever  since  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  sweeping  victory  of  his  party  in  November,  1912. 
The  summer  of  1913  naturally  proved  an  unfavorable  period  for 
wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
general  depression  in  the  wool  growing  industry  that  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  1911  was  a  purely  natural  outcome. 
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A  great  strike  of  the  garment  workers  in  New  York  and 
neighboring  centers,  assuming  serious  proportions  early  in  1913, 
inevitably  lessened  the  production  of  woolen  goods,  and  had  an 
unfortunate  effect  upon  the  wool  market  already  unsettled  by  the 
approach  of  a  special  session  of  an  anti-protectionist  Congress. 
Later  on,  the  reporting  in  the  House  of  the  new  authoritative 
Underwood  tariff  bill,  with  raw  wool  on  the  free  list  instead  of 
dutiable  at  15  per  cent  as  had  been  anticipated,  proved  a  stagger- 
ing blow  to  the  wool  industry  all  over  the  United  States.  For  a 
time,  there  were  those  here  and  there  —  the  wish  being  father  to 
the  thought  —  who  contended  that  free  wool  could  not  possibly 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  But  when  the  Democratic  Sena- 
torial caucus  voted  for  free  wool,  forty  to  six,  all  hope  was 
abandoned,  values  fell  and  presently  domestic  wools  were 
recognized  as  being  practically  on  a  free  trade  basis.  From  time 
to  time  small  exports  were  made  to  foreign  manufacturers  who 
wished  to  test  the  spinning  qualities  of  American  wools  with 
which  they  had  long  been  unfamiliar,  but  this  never  amounted 
to  anything  more  than  a  trivial,  experimental  business. 

The  long  summer's  delay  in  the  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  tariff  bill  discouraged  manufacturing  and  kept  the  wool  trade 
in  a  hesitant  and  uncomfortable  mood,  but  early  in  September, 
when  the  main  provisions  of  the  Avoolen  schedule  came  to  be 
regarded  as  reasonably  fixed  and  certain,  an  increased  activity 
was  felt  among  the  mills.  Customers  who  had  waited  long  were 
now  compelled  to  place  their  orders,  and  machinery  long  idle  was 
again  in  operation,  although  neither  then  nor  later  was  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  running  to  anything  like  its  full,  normal  capacity. 
With  the  mills  thus  active,  relatively  large  purchases  of  domestic 
wools  were  made,  on  prices  adjusted  to  the  selling  of  the  finished 
goods  on  the  reduced-duty  basis  after  January  1. 

But  the  tariff  agitation,  culminating  in  free  wool,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  factor  operating  to  discourage  wool  growing  in 
America.  The  extension  of  the  forest  reserve  policy,  narrowing 
the  area  of  open  ranges,  is  mentioned  by  many  of  our  Western 
correspondents  as  a  constant  influence  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sheep  and  the  production  of  wool.  Moreover,  homesteads  were 
being  established  in  the  range  country,  and  the  pastures  of  the 
flocks  were  being  utilized  for  general  farming  purposes.  In  a 
famous  wool  producing  State  like  Michigan,  more  and  more  land 
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has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  beet  sugar,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  dairying.  It  cannot  but  be  recognized  that,  free  wool  or  no 
free  wool,  some  of  these  other  causes  would  have  been  and  will 
be  in  operation.  Moreover,  there  is  that  strong,  characteristic 
tendency  almost  everywhere  to  cross  for  mutton  sheep  and  half 
bloods  — to  regard  the  meat  as  the  main  and  the  wool  as  the 
incidental  object  of  the  sheep  raising  industry. 

Now  that  we  are  again  on  a  free  wool  basis,  it  is  worth  while 
to  review  briefly  the  course  of  wool  production  in  America,  since 
the  previous  free  wool  experiment  in  the  Gorman-Wilson  law  of 
1894.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  of  1890,  the  American 
wool  production  was  steadily  increasing.  It  had  reached  348,538,- 
738  pounds  in  the  year  1894.  Then  came  free  wool,  and  by  1897, 
the  last  year  of  the  Gorman-Wilson  period,  the  American  wool 
production  had  dropped  to  272,478,708  pounds,  a  loss  in  three 
years  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  Nor  did  it  cease  falling  off  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897,  by  which  the  wool 
duties  were  restored.  The  reason  for  this  is  manifest  in  the 
immense  importations  of  foreign  wools  —  350,852,026  pounds  — 
rushed  in  in  1897,  in  anticipation  of  removal  from  the  free  list, 
and  in  very  heavy  importations  of  foreign  woolen  fabrics  at  the 
same  time.  For  the  time  being  the  American  market  was 
inundated  with  foreign  wool  and  foreign  goods,  but  by  1900  the 
American  wool  production  was  again  increasing.  By  1901  it 
was  288,636,621  pounds,  and  except  in  the  one  year  1904  it  did 
not  fall  below  that  figure  but  tended  to  increase,  attaining 
311,138,321  pounds  in  1909,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Aldrich-Payne  tariff  law,  and  328,110,749  pounds  in  1910.  In 
that  year  the  protectionist  party  was  defeated  in  the  Congressional 
elections  and  lost  control  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  A 
radical  reduction  of  the  wool  duties  was  immediately  promised 
by  Mr.  Underwood  and  his  colleagues  and  proposed  in  the  spring 
of  1911,  in  which  year  the  American  wool  production  fell  off  to 
321,362,730  pounds.  It  fell  again  to  318,547,900  pounds  in  1912, 
and  to  304,043,400  pounds  in  1913. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  has 
been  decreasing.  There  were,  according  to  our  figures,  41,999,500 
sheep  fit  for  shearing  on  April  1, 1910  ;  on  the  same  date  in  1911 
there  were  39,761,000;  on  April  1,  1912,  there  were  38,481,000. 
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THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 

We  place  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  on  April  1, 
1913,  as  shown  in  Table  I.,  at  36,319,000,  a  decrease  of  2,162,000 
from  the  1912  statement. 

The  actual  decrease  in  the  flocks  is  much  larger  than  these 
figures  indicate.  More  exact  information  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  certain  of  the  extreme  Western  States  was 
understated  in  our  last  report. 

As  compared  with  that  report  the  decrease  is  1,320,000  in  the 
Western  group  of  States,  where  the  winter  caused  many  severe 
losses  in  the  flocks. 

The  forest  reserve  policy  and  closer  settlement  have  operated 
further  to  restrict  the  sheep  ranges  and  reduce  the  acreage  avail- 
able for  pasturage. 

In  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country  the  decrease  appears  as 
832,000  head.  Dairying,  fruit-raising,  and  other  agricultural 
pursuits,  where  the  money  returns  are  more  frequent  and  the  labor 
less  exacting,  have  an  ever  increasing  influence  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  flocks.  The  Southern  group  remains  nearly 
stationary,  the  apparent  loss  being  only  10,000. 

Anticipated  reduction  in  the  wool  duties  has  also  been  a  force- 
ful factor  and  caused  the  sending  of  many  sheep  to  the  block. 
At  the  same  time  the  high  price  of  meat  has  sent  many  lambs, 
especially  of  the  mutton  breeds,  to  the  market. 

Our  correspondence  indicates  a  great  degree  of  discouragement 
among  wool  growers  and  a  general  belief  that  under  free  wool 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  the  business.  They 
manifest,  however,  a  disposition  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  hope  of  a  change  in  the  law,  whereby  a  duty  may  be  restored. 
There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  production  of  sheep 
of  the  mutton  breeds,  which  will  result,  so  far  as  it  proceeds,  in 
making  wool  a  secondary  instead  of  a  primary  product. 

THE    WOOL    PRODUCT    OF    1913. 

Our  estimate  for  the  total  clip,  exclusive  of  pulled  wool,  for  the 
present  year  is  252,675,300  pounds,  a  decrease  of  9,868,100  pounds 
from  our  last  year's  estimate.  The  scoured  equivalent  is 
100,267,080  pounds,  a  decrease  of  6,299,572  pounds  from  last 
year. 

Eeturns  from  several  of  the  great  wool  producing  States  and 
railroad  reports  from  the  principal  shipping  points  indicate  that 
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the  figures  given  a  year  ago  for  the  estimated  production  were 
considerably  under  the  actual  quantity  produced  or  that  wool  had 
previously  been  withheld  from  the  market.  In  consequence  the 
estimates  for  this  year  which  are  believed  to  be  as  near  the  truth 
as  possible,  pending  the  receipt  of  data  which  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  some  weeks,  do  not  show  so  large  a  decrease  when  com- 
pared with  last  year's  figures,  as  the  general  opinion  of  the  trade 
seems  to  demand. 

The  detailed  statement,  by  States,  of  the  estimated  number 
of  wool  bearing  sheep;  weight  of  iieece  with  percentage  of  shrink- 
age of  the  wool  as  sheared,  to  its  equivalent  in  scoured  wool ;  the 
average  value  per  pound  for  five  years  and  the  total  value  of 
this  year's  clip,  including  pulled  wool,  will  be  found  in  Table  I. 
opposite. 

In  this  table  for  convenience  the  States  are  arranged,  as 
in  years  past,  in  three  groups,  the  first  embracing  all  those 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Missouri,  including  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  in 
which  the  fleece  wools,  fine  and  medium,  are  of  comparatively 
light  weight  and  shrinkage ;  the  second  comprising,  with  the 
exception  of  Texas,  the  southern  States  where  only  medium  wools 
are  grown,  and  the  third,  all  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
line,  including  Texas,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  majority 
of  the  fine,  fine  medium,  and  medium  wools  of  heavy  weight  and 
shrinkage  are  produced  in  this  section. 

In  the  first  group  there  are  11,009,000  sheep,  equal  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  flock,  which  produced  71,727,300  pounds  of  wool, 
equal  to  28.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  252,675,300  pounds 
of  wool  in  the  grease,  excluding  pulled  wools. 

In  the  third  section  are  23,440,000  sheep,  or  64.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  flock,  wliich  produced  173,558,250  pounds  of  wool,  or 
68.6  per  cent  of  the  total  clip.  In  scoured  condition  the  wools  of 
the  first  group  yielded  37,011,997  pounds,  or  37  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  third  group  produced  58,776,453  poiinds,  or 
58.6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Pulled  Wool. 

We  increase  our  estimated  production  of  pulled  wool  for  this 

year  to  43,500,000  grease  pounds,  an  excess  of  2,000,000  pounds 

over  our   total  for  1912.     This  increase   is   based   upon   actual 

returns  from  slaughtering  centers,  and  is  the  natural  consequence 


I.     Wool  Proddct  i 


United  States. 


States  and  TerrttorisB. 


Maine 10%  fine,  90%  medium 

New  Hampshiie  [26%  fine,  75%  medium 

Vermont I  :iO%    "      80%        " 

Massachusetts ]  Medium 

Rhode  Island j        "       

Connecticut ]        "        •    •    

New  York 30%  fine,  70%  medium 

New  Jersey Meilium 

Pennsylvania , ;  60%  fine,  40%  medium . 

Delaware  ,  Medium 

Maryland  "      

West  Virginia I  75%  fine,  26%  medium  . 

Kentucky  


ohi 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas  

Tennessee    .... 


Kansas   

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming '. 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Texas  

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Medium 

65%  fine,  35%  medium  . 


76% 
85% 
76% 
80% 
80% 
70% 


Fine,  fine  med.,  and  mediu 


Total  Product,  1913 


26%  fall,  75%  spring. 
Fine,  fine  med.,  and  i 


NatiODal  AssocIhUou'h 
Kalimate,  Number  of 
Sbeep  of  Hbeariug  Age, 


ISO.OOO 

33,000 

Si  ,000 

23,000 

5,000 

15,000 

560,000 

17,000 

648,000 

5,000 

128,000 

676,000 

776.000 

!,300,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

650,000 

610,000 

440.000 

820,000 

1,060,000 


445,000 
160,000 
30,000 
175,000 
100,000 
115,000 
150,000 
140,000 
100,000 
466,000 


1,870,000 


210,000 
260,000 
450,000 
240,000 
,200,000 
,600.000 
,1100,000 
375,000 
,960.000 
,600,000 
800,000 
,900,000 
,075,000 
776,000 
,700,000 
,360,000 
65,000 


Pounds. 
6.26 
6.60 
6.76 
6.25 
6  00 
6.70 
6.60 
6.40 
6.60 
5.30 
5.50 
5.60 
4.60 
6.60 
7.00 
6.60 
6.50 
6.70 
6.78 
6.76 
6.76 


6.51 
4.60 


3.2B 
3.76 
3.60 
4.10 
4.20 


6.76 
6.76 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
8.30 
7.60 
9.10 
8.50 
7.00 
7.50 
7.25 
6.76 
6.50 
6.50 
6  50 
6.50 


Pounds, 

937,600 

214,500 

673,760 

143,760 

30,000 

86,600 

3,676,000 

91,800 

4,212,000 

26,600 

704,000 

3,162,500 

3,665,000 

14,960,000 

8,400,000 

6,200,000 

4,236,000 

4,288,000 

2,970,000 

6,535,000 

7,087,600 


71,727,300 


2,002,600 
662,600 
108,000 
612,600 
3-.'6,000 
373,760 
662,600 
490,000 
400,000 

1,963,000 

7,389,750 


1,417,600 
1,742,000 
3,160,000 
1,680,000 
31,600,000 
29,880,000 
14,260,000 
3,412,600 
16.576,000 
11,200,000 
6,000.000 
13,775,000 
7,266,260 
5,037,600 
17,550,000 
8,776,000 
357,500 


173,658,260 


Average  Value  per  8court;d  PouQd, 


l\iunils. 

543,760 

111,540 

286,876 

83,375 

17,400 

49,590 

1,894,750 

49,572 

2,190,240 

14,840 

394,240 

1,644,500 

2,245,960 

7,475,000 

4,284,000 

2,808,000 

2,239,250 

2,358,400 

1,644,400 

2,878,200 

3,898,126 


37,011,997 

1,281,600 
326,260 
62,640 
366,250 
201,600 
231,725 
343,126 


4,478,630 

496,125 

644,640 
1,197,000 

638,400 
11,656,000 
9,262,800 
6,130,000 
1,023,750 
6,138,250 
3,696,000 
1,860,000 
4.683,600 
2,394,563 
1,712,750 
6,142,600 
2,983,600 

117,976 

68,770,468 


Total  Value,  1913. 


$212,063 

44,616 

1 14,750 

30,849 

6,438 

18,348 

757,900 

18,837 

963,700 

,6,342 

141,926 

766,470 

853,461 

3,588,000 

1,766,440 

1,123,200 

895,700 

896,192 

671,428 

1,161,280 

1,481,288 


138,548 
76,670 
88,066 

130,388 

115,444 
86,400 

441,769 


$228,218 

296,488 

650,620 

294,664 

6,477,850 

4,076,632 

2,257,200 

440,213 

2,517,743 

1,663,200 

930,000 

2,013,905 

1,029,662 

822,120 

2,702,700 

1,312,740 

68,988 


843,785,064 
13,797,900 


Maine. 

New  UampBtiiri 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Uliode  istaiid. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Fennsylvauiu, 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Oliio. 

Micliigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 


Virginia. 

North  Carolii 

South  Carolii 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


Kansas. 
Nebraska. 
South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 
Idaho. 
I  Washington. 
Oregon. 
California. 
Nevada. 
Utah. 
Colorado. 
Arizona. 
New  Mexico. 
Texas. 
Oklahoma. 


Total  Product,  1913. 
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of  the  reduction  in  flocks  especially  in  the  territorial  districts. 
The  shrinkage  from  the  brushed  to  the  scoured  state  is  placed  at 
the  same  figure  as  last  year,  namely,  27  per  cent,  which  makes 
the  scoured  equivalent  31,755,0U0  pounds.  This  quantity  may 
be  divided  as  follows  : 

Fine  and  fine  medium   17,600,000  pounds. 

Medium  and  coarse 14,155,000       " 

These  quantities  may  be  subdivided  into  the  current  market 
grades  with  average  values  for  each  based  on  the  price  October 
1,  as  follows: 


Extra  and  fine  A 

A  super  

B  super  

C  and  low  super. 
Fine  combing  . . . 
Medium  combing 
Low  combing  . . . 
Shearlings   


Pounds  Scoured. 


4,200,000 
8,400,000 
6,300,000 
1,550,000 
5,500,000 
3,250,000 
2,050,000 
505,000 


31,755,000 


Value  per 
pound,  cents. 


52 

47 
38 
33 
45 
42 
38 
28 


Average  43.45 


$2,184,000 

3,948,000 

2,394,000 

511,500 

2,475,000 

1,365,000 

779,000 

141,400 


$13,797,900 


The  total  wool  production  of  the  country,  both  sheared  and 
pulled,  is  placed  at  296,175,300  pounds,  or  7,868,100  pounds  less 
than  the  estimated  product  of  last  year,  and  is  equal  to  132,- 
020,080  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 
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WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  average  weight  and  shrinkage  for  the 
whole  country  have  been  as  follows : 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Average  Weight. 


Pounds. 
6.33 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
6.56 
6.66 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.70 
6.98 
6.82 
6.95 


Average  Shrinkage. 


Per  cent. 
60. G 
60.0 
60.8 
61.6 
61.3 
61.8 
60.6 
60.5 
60.9 
60.0 
60.4 
59.3 
60.0 


The  wool  came  to  market  this  year  generally  in  good  condition, 
as  is  shown  both  in  the  average  weight  per  fleece  and  in  the 
average  shrinkage  in  cleansing,  the  average  yield  of  clean  wool 
per  pound  being  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  years  shown 
in  the  above  table,  and  equals  40  pounds  to  the  hundred. 

VALUE    OF    THE    CLIP. 

The  gross  value  of  the  wool  product,  both  fleece  and  pviUed, 
for  the  year,  based  on  its  scoured  value  in  Boston  in  the  early 
days  of  October,  is  as  follows  : 

Fleece  wool $43,785,054 

Pulled  wool 13,797,900 

Total $57,582,954 


This  is  a  decrease  of  $18,236,267  from  the  corresponding  value 
for  last  year,  and  means  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  wool  growing 
interests. 

In  the  flrst  group  of  States,  as  arranged  in  the  table,  the  wools 
were  worth  $15,388,234,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  fleece  wool.  The  second  group  produced  wool  to  the  value 
of  $1,724,877,  or  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  the  third 
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group  the  value  is  $26,671,943,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  whole.  These 
ratios  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
decrease  in  number  of  pounds  produced  and  the  increased  value 
balancing  each  other  so  far  as  relative  proportions  are  concerned. 
The  next  table  (No.  II.)  presents  a  statement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  with  the  annual 
increase  or  decrease,  and  the  one  following  it  (No.  III.)  gives 
the  production  for  the  same  period  reduced  to  the  scoured 
equivalent,  as  shown  in  our  yearly  estimates. 

Table  II.  —  Fleece  and   Pulled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grease. 


1889 pounds 

1890 " 

1891 

1892 

1893 " 

1894 

1895 " 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 " 

1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 " 

1906 ... 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 " 

1911 " 

1912 

1913 


Product. 


295,779,479 

309,474,856 
307,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,830 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110,749 
321,362,750 
818,547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,800 


Decrease. 


6,096,642 
2,078,849 


23,327,426 
30,918,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


6,747,999 

2,814,800 

14,504,500 

7,868,100 


Increase. 


13,699,377 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,433 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 

13,838,650 


4,338,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833,571 

16,972,428 
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Table  III.  —  Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and   Pulled. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


pounds 


Product. 


134 
139 
139 
145 
151 
140 
125 
115 
111 
111 
113 
118 
126 
137 
124 
12.S 
126 
129 
130 
135 
142 
141 
139 
136 
132 


,795,350 

,628,220 
,326,703 
,300,318 
,103,776 
,292,268 
,718,690 
,284,579 
,365,987 
,661,581 
,958,468 
,223,120 
,814,690 
,912,085 
,366.405 
,935,147 
,527,121 
,410,942 
359,118 
,360,648 
,223,785 
,805,813 
,896,195 
,866,652 
,022,080 


Decrease. 


1,796,605 
301,517 


10,811,508 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


417,972 
1,809,618 
3,029,543 
4,844,572 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264,652 

8.591.570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 
2,883,821 
948,176 
5,001,530 
6,863,137 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    PRODUCT    FOR    TEN    YEARS. 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  prodiict  for  the  year,  estimated  on 
the  scoured  price  in  Boston,  October  1,  was  $57,582,954  for 
132,022,080  pounds  of  wool.  Last  year  136,866,652  pounds  were 
valued  at  $76,020,229.  The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  fleece 
wool  is  43.6  cents  and  43.4  cents  for  pulled  wool. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Fleece  and  pulled. 
Scoured. 


Pounds. 
123,935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130.359,118 
135,360,648 
142,223,785 
141,805,813 
139,896,195 
136,866,652 
132,022,080 


Total  value. 


$64,948,959 
80,415,514 
79,721,383 
78,263.165 
61,707,516 
88,829,746 
72,489,838 
66,571,337 
76,020,229 
57,582,954 


Value  per  pound. 


Fleece. 


Cents. 
54.1 
65.4 
63.8 
62.3 
46.6 
63.6 
61 
47.7 
55.4 
43.6 


Pulled. 


Cents. 
46.7 
57.4 
54.3 
50.2 
41.6 
58.0 
51.75 
47.5 
56.0 
43.4 
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AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1907-1913. 

Table  IV.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1913-14,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  exclusive  of 
imports  after  October  1  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  a  series  of  years  are  given  for  com- 
parison. The  table  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's 
record  of  supplies  in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  tables. 

Table  IV. — Available  Supplies. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 
and  pulled  .   . 

Domestic     wool 
on   hand  Jan- 
uary 1   .    .   .    . 

Foreign     wool 
on   hand  Jan- 
uary 1    .    .   .    . 

In     bond     Jan- 
uary 1    .    .   .   . 

Foreign  wool  im- 
ported,   Jan- 
uary     1     to 
July  1   .   .   .    . 

Pounds. 
311,138,321 

84,556,560 

15,188,500 
52,955,081 

64,275,513 

Pounds. 
328,110,749 

50,556,100 

14,015,000 
37,853,497 

188,125,373 

Pounds. 
321,362,750 

82,841,457 

14,481,000 
76,503,604 

139,922,432 

Pounds. 
318,547,900 

142,575,200 

19,946,000 
52,990,238 

97,434,095 

Pounds. 
304,043,400 

106,128,900 

12,484,815 
42,004,855 

134,913,297 

Pounds. 
296,175,300 

66,457,818 

17,002,537 
55,666,626 

92,088,202 

Total     .   .   . 

Imports     of 
wool,  July 
1  to  Oct.  1, 

528,113,975 
33,205,899 

618,660,719 
62,814,168 

635,111,243 
17,807,601 

631,493,433 
26,527,408 

600,575,267 
59,011,294 

527,390,483 
22,736,792 

Total  to  Oct.  1 

561,319,874 

681,474,887 

652,918,844 

658,020,841 

659,586,561 

550,127,275 

In  the  month  of  October,  1913,  there  were  imports  of  6,915,185 
pounds  of  wool. 
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The  gross  imports  for  the   four   months   ending  October  31, 
1913,  were  as  follows : 


1013. 

Claas  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 
1,315,082 
1,399,890 
1,001,554 
1,408,494 

Pounds. 
521,142 
949,632 
765,023 
764,420 

Pounds. 

4,698,133 

5,807,661 

6,288,675 

4,742,27; 

Pounds. 

6,534,357 
8  ].t7  183 

August 

September    

October 

8,045,252 
6  915  185 

Total   

5,125,020 

2,990,217 

21,536,740 

29,651,977 

For  the  corresponding  four  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
imports  were  : 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
22,911,954 

Pounds. 
9,057,980 

Pounds. 
44,855,578 

Pounds. 
76,825,512 

THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  V.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of  the 
year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series  of  years 
is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it  may  dif- 
fer from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the  series. 
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Table  V. — Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

Consumption. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Retained 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Imports. 

and 

Production 

for  Con- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 
I.  and  II. 

Class 
III. 

sumption. 

for  Con- 
sumption. 

cent  of 
Foreign. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.       Pounds.       Poicnds. 

1890-91 . . 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

36,783,501 

89,882,0-24 

309,474,856  435,848,459   345,966,435 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,210,0191    53,350,167 

92,312,922 

307,101,507   452,562,140   360,249,218 

14.81 

1892-93.. 

172,433,838 

4,310,495     46,189,082 

122,026,119 

333,018,405   501,141,748  379,115,629 

12.18 

1893-94.. 

55,152,585 

6,497,654,      7,167,380 

42,007,798 

348,538,138   397,193,069  355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.. 

206,081,890 

6,622,190>    98,388,318 

105,402,507 

325,210,712,  524,722,428   419,319,921 

23.46 

1895-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,2171  126,966,355 

97,918,882 

294,296,726   512,235,982   414,317,100 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598!  2.35,282,735 

112,141,457 

272,474,708:  614,626,136'  502,485,908 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132,795,302 

2,625,971:    47,480,033 

82,810,437 

259,1.53,2511  389,322,.582:  306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870 

60,947,423 

266,720,H84i  329,361,558   268,387,135 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,918,455 

7,912,557 

44,680,424 

105,525,783 

272,191,330:  420,197,228   314,671,445 

14.20 

1900-01.. 

103,583,505 

3,790,067 

32,865,844 

67,127,159 

288,636,621   388,430,059^  321,502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,576,966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93,842,199 

302,502,382   465,851,407 

371,694,390 

18.65 

1902-03.. 

177,137,796 

3,511,914 

54,747,533 

119,397,268 

316,341,032  489,966,914 

370,569,646 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173,742,834 

3,182,803 

55,999,545 

114,880,236 

287,450,000,  458,010,031 

345,129,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,135,746 

2,561,648 

134,407,321 

112,292,726 

291,783,032'  538,357,130  426,066,402 

31.54 

1905-06. . 

201,688,668 

5,642,859 

98,336,137 

97,902,153 

295,488,4.38'  491,534,2471  393,632,094 

24.99 

1906-07.. 

203,847,545 

3,446,748 

91,726,655 

108,888,982 

298,715,1.30  499,115,927i  390,226,945 

23.50 

1907-08.. 

125,980,524 

5,626,463 

57,846,442 

62,690,077 

298,294,750  418,648,811!  .346,141,192 

16.71 

1908-09.. 

266,409,304 

3,523,975 

164,867,536 

99,046,169 

311,138,321   574,023,650   476.005,877 

34.60 

1909-10.. 

263,928,232 

4,055,473 

139,846,192 

120,074,087 

328,110,749   587,983,508  467,909,421 

29.90 

1910-11.. 

137,647,641 

8,205,699 

45,414,054 

84,027,888 

321,362,750  450,804,692   366,776,804 

12.38 

1911-12.. 

193,400,713 

1,719,870 

85,531,845 

106,148,998 

318,547,900.  510,228,743|  404,078,845 

21.12 

1912-13. . 

195,293,255 

4,423,161 

80,883,313 

109,986,781 

304,043,4001  494,913,494  384,926,713 

21.00 

1913-14. . 

296,175,.300 



The  proportion  of  foreign  fine  wools  decreased  from  21.12  per 
cent  in  1912  to  21  per  cent  in  the  present  year.  The  total 
quantity  of  fine  wools  retained  for  consumption,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  amounted  to  384,926,713  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
19,152,132  pounds  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  net  imports  of  Class  I  and  II  wools  are  4,648,532  pounds 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  fact,  the  net  imports  of 
these  wools  in  the  three  last  years  amount  to  but  little  more 
than  two-thirds  the  similar  imports  for  the  two  years  next 
preceding. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  Table  V.,  shows  the  total 
and  average  annual  supplies  for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in 
1888,  the  ten  years  1888-1897, 1893-1902,  and  1903-1912,  the  five- 
year  periods,  1903-1907,  1908-1912,  and  the  year  1913 : 
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Table    VI.  —  Wool  Supply,  1888-1913.  —  Domestic  Production  and 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total 

Pozmds. 
2,122,407,842 

424,481,568 
2,549,920,592 

509,984,118 
4,672,328,434 

467,232,843 
1,988,771,621 

397,755,324 
4,538,692,213 

453,869,221 
2,476,984,249 

495,396,8.50 
4,465,755,870 

446,575,587 
2,541,688,925 

508,337,785 
5,018,673,174 

501,867,317 

494,913,494 

Pounds. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 
2,070,423,829 

414,084,766 
3,757,242,669 

375  724,267 

1893  1897.     Five  years,  total 

1888  1897      Ten  years,  total 

1898  1902      Five  years,  total 

1,582,374,537 
316,474,907 

3,652,798,366 
365,279,837 

1,925,618,882 
385,123,776 

1893   1902.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1898- 1907.     Ten  years,  total 

3,507,993,419 

Annual  average 

350,799,342 

1908-1912.     Five  years,  total 

2,060,912,139 
412,182,428 

Annual  average 

1903-1912.     Ten  years,  total 

3,986,531,021 
398,653,102 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1913 

384,926,713 

SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  Western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  Eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "Cincin- 
nati Price  Current's  Statistical  Annual,"  as  follows  : 


Table  VII. — Seaboard  Sheep  Receipts,  and  Slaughter  at  Principal 
Western  Points,  10  Years,   1908-1912. 


Calendar  Year. 

Western  killings. 

Seaboard  receipts. 

Total. 

1903 

5,827,000 
5,465,000 
5,879,000 
6,117,000 
5,701,000 
5,824,000 
6,578,000 
6,911,000 
8,295,000 
9,055,000 

3,314,000 
3,128,000 
2,425.000 
2,606,000 
2,956,431 
3,364,349 
3,346,147 
3,173,706 
3.244,000 
6,426,720 

9,141,000 

1904 

8,593,000 

1905 

8,304,000 
8,723,000 

1906 

1907 

8,657,431 

1908 

1909 

9,188,349 
9,924,147 

1910 

10,084,706 

1911 

11,539,000 

1912 

16,481,720 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WOOL  PRICES, 

DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN,    1890-1913, 

Mckinley  tariff  octobf.r  i.  is9o.  to  august  -n.  isdj;  gorman-wilson  tariff  august  27,  imi.  to  July  2t,  1897. 
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The  Western  killings  and  the  seaboard  receipts  are  gradually 
increasing,  as  is  to  be  expected  because  of  improved  business 
methods,  the  growth  of  population  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  demand  for  meat.  The  increase  for  the  year  is  3,942,720 
head  and  the  total  15,481,720. 

The  "Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  "  has  recently  obtained  from 
the  Department  at  Washington  the  following  table,  No.  VIII., 
showing  the  number  of  sheep  carcases  inspected  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials  at  the  various  slaughter  houses  in  the  country  for  the 
year  ending  October  31, 1913.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
statement  has  been  available.  It  confirms  the  opinion  expressed 
a  year  ago  that  the  sheep  slaughter  must  equal  fifteen  millions 
at  least.  The  total  number  amounts  to  14,508,142  ;  the  killings 
of  uninspected  animals  by  farmers  and  others  for  local  use  will 
easily  raise  the  number  to  our  estimated  figure  and  may  even 
exceed  it. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  our  estimate  of  brushed  pulled  wool, 
43,500,000  pounds,  is  fair  and  conservative. 

THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  uncertainty  existing  due  to  pending  tariff  legislation  con- 
sequent upon  the  change  in  the  Administration  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  quiet  state  of  the  wool  market 
during  the  year.  Conditions  were  such  that  hardly  any  one,  pro- 
ducer, dealer,  or  manufacturer  of  wool,  dared  to  proceed  otherwise 
than  with  the  utmost  caution  and  the  year  has  been  noticeable  in 
the  main  for  a  hand  to  mouth  business,  with  the  trend  of  prices 
downward,  until  in  some  instances  they  fell  below  the  free  wool 
level,  that  is,  below  the  price  for  which  if  free  from  duty  com- 
peting wools  could  be  secured  from  abroad.  Under  the  new  law 
wool  became  free  December  1,  1913,  and  the  new  and  reduced 
duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  took  effect  one  month  later,  that 
is,  on  January  1,  1914. 

Table  IX.  shows  the  Boston  prices  of  domestic  wools  in 
October  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  tariff  on  wool  and 
woolens  has  been  practically  unchanged.  The  relative  prices  are 
shown  in  the  table,  and  are  graphically  indicated  by  the  chart  of 
fluctuations  in  wool  prices  opposite  this  page. 
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Table  IX. — Comparative  Pkices  of  Domestic  Wool   in    Boston, 
October,  1899-1913. 


a 

0 

H 

N 

« 

* 

« 

9 

^ 

« 

9 

0 

H 

« 

M 

9 

C 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

© 

0 

0 

0 

PN 

p^ 

r* 

H 

9 

H 

9 

H 

9 

9 

H 

9 

H 

9 

9 

9 

OS 

H 

9 

9 

H 

9 

H 

9 

H 

9 

Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 

AND  West  Virginia. 

(Waxhed.) 

XX  and  above     .   .   . 

3H 

284 

264 

284 

34 

35 

364 

34 

34 

33 

36 

30 

28 

31 

26 

Medium     

34^ 

284 

26 

29 

32 

36 

414 

40 

40 

34 

40 

34 

31 

37 

30 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

34^ 

284 

28 

314 

36 

36 

374 

36 

384 

35 

40 

34 

30 

34 

27 

{Unleashed.) 

Fine 

22\ 

184 

194 

214 

234 

24 

27 

26 

27 

23 

28 

22 

20 

23 

20 

Medium      

25 

234 

20 

23 

25 

30 

344 

33 

33 

26 

36 

28 

25 

30 

23 

Fine  Delaine        .   .   . 

24i 

214 

21 

24 

26 

27 

30 

28 

31 

28 

33 

26 

24 

28 

22 

Michigan,    Wisconsin, 

New  York,  etc. 

(  IVas/ied.) 

Fine 

254 

224 

204 

24 

274 

274 

31* 

-30* 

30* 

28* 

31* 

28* 

* 

* 

* 

Medium      

32 

274 

244 

27 

31 

33 

40 

39 

39 

33 

38 

33 

30 

36 

29 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

Z\h 

254 

244 

29 

34 

34 

36 

34 

37 

34 

38 

32 

28 

33 

26 

(Unwanhed.) 

Fine 

20 

164 

17 

19 

214 

22 

25 

24 

254 

22 

26 

20 

18 

22 

19 

Medium     

22| 

224 

194 

214 

24 

29 

33 

32 

32 

25 

34 

27 

24 

29 

22 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

22\ 

184 

19 

22 

234 

25 

28 

26 

29 

26 

32 

25 

22 

26 

21 

Kentucky  AND  Indiana. 

( Unwashed.) 

Medium     

224 

244 

21 

224 

244 

30 

35 

33 

31 

25 

35 

28 

25 

31 

24 

Missouri,     Iowa,    and 

Illinois. 

{UmcaKhed.) 

Medium 

22 

224 

194 

214 

234 

29 

34 

32 

30 

24 

32 

26 

23 

28 

22 

Texas. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

49 

50 

44 

524 

524 

62 

75 

70 

71 

55 

75 

60 

52 

62 

52 

Fall,  fine 

44 

41 

37 

45 

424 

52 

62 

58 

58 

45 

60 

50 

44 

50 

43 

California. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Spring,        Northern, 

free,  12  months   .   . 

49 

49 

434 

50 

52 

62 

74 

70 

68 

50 

70 

55 

48 

54 

48 

Fall,  free 

44 

41 

384 

43 

424 

53 

62 

60 

58 

40 

53 

45 

40 

45 

40 

Territory    Wool,  in- 

cluding   Montana, 

Wyoming,       Utah, 

Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Staple  fine 

55 

51 

46 

55 

55 

65 

76 

71 

73 

60 

78 

65 

60 

67 

54 

"      medium     .   .   . 

50 

48 

44 

50 

51 

60 

70 

66 

68 

52 

70 

57 

52 

60 

47 

Clothing,  fine   ... 

60 

48 

43 

48 

50 

60 

72 

68 

65 

53 

70 

58 

50 

60 

48 

"        medium  .   . 

48 

474 

40 

45 

46 

55 

68 

63 

60 

45 

65 

50 

45 

56 

43 

*  Nominal. 


MOHAIR. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  raohair  industry 
except  that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
quantity  produced,  but  unlike  its  fellow  fiber  wool,  it  still 
receives  the  fostering  care  of  the  United  States  government 
although  in  reduced  measure,  it  being  now  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  as  under  the  previous  law  at  12  cents 
per  pound  as  wool  of  Class  II. 
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The  estimated  production  for  the  year  1912  was  4,000,000 
pounds  valued  at  31  cents  per  pound,  Boston  prices,  equal  to  a 
total  value  of  f  1,240,000.  The  production  this  year  is  estimated 
to  be  4,500,000  pounds  and  the  average  value  27  cents,  making 
a  total  value  of  $1,215,000  as  against  $1,240,000  last  year. 

The  Angora  goat  which  yields  the  mohair  is  raised  chiefly  in 
Texas,  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  though  in 
many  other  States  a  few  are  kept,  frequently  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mohair  Production  in  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Census  Reports  and  Commercial  Estimates. 


Fleeces. 

Weight  of  Mohair. 

Value. 

1900 

454,932 
1,682,912 

Pounds. 

9f;  1,328 

3,778,706 

4,000,000* 

4,500,000* 

$267,864 

901,597 

1 ,240,000t 

l,215,000t 

1910 

1912    

1913 

*  Commercial  estimate. 


t  Boston  market  value. 


BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  X.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive, 
and  Table  XI.  shows  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston,  by 
months  over  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year.  Only' 
the  direction  and  quantity  of  the  shipments  can  be  determined 
by  this  table,  which  contains  a  certain  amount  of  duplication, 
for  it  reports  shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  be  scoured,  some 
of  which  is  reshipped  to  Boston,  to  be  again  sent  away  to 
factories  where  it  is  used. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  for  the  year  were 
692,668  bales  and  bags,  containing  161,800,680  pounds  of  wool. 
During  the  same  period  the  receipts  of  foreign  wool  amounted 
to  154,925  bales,  equal  to  63,336,325  pounds.  In  the  previous 
year  the  domestic  receipts  were  1,026,626  bales,  236,458,198 
pounds,  and  308,524  bales,  containing  124,143,562  pounds  of 
foreign  wool. 

The  total  receipts  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  for  the  twelve 
months  of  1913,  as  shown  by  Table  X.,  amounted  to  225,137,005 
pounds,  as  against  360,601,760  pounds  in  the  twelve  months  of 
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the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  receipts  of  135,464,755  pounds. 
The  shipments  from  Boston  in  the  twelve  months  amounted  to 
183,710,-214  pounds  in  1913  and  276,912,464  pounds  in  1912,  a 
decrease  of  shipments  of  93,202,250  pounds  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

The  difference  between  the  receipts  and  shipments,  41,426,781 
pounds,  indicates  the  quantity  of  wool  stored  in  Boston  for 
dealers  and  manufacturers  and  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
report  of  stocks  of  unsold  wool  in  the  Boston  market  January  1, 
1913  and  1914,  as  compiled  for  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Associa- 
tion which  are  as  follows: 

STOCK    OF    WOOL    IN    BOSTON    MARKET. 


Territory,  California,  Texas 

Fleeces  (grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 

and  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri)   

Scoured 

Pulled 

Foreign,  Class  1  and  2 

Foreign,  Class  3 

Total 


January  1, 1914. 


23,627,371 

1,348,029 
2,798,598 
2,656,457 
10,550,064 
2,820,030 


43,800,549 


January  1, 1913. 


21,732,733 

4,712,000 
3,605,379 
1,872,206 
8,719,383 
2,208,154 


42,849,855 


STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLKNS. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Baldwin  and  the 
Hon.  0.  P.  Austin,  Chiefs  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  facts  relating  to  the  imports 
of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  which  are  given  in  Tables  XII.  to  XIV.  inclusive,  and 
for  the  table  of  imports  entered  for  consumption  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1912  and  1913,  which  appears  at  the  close 
of  this  Bulletin. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    BY    PORTS    AND    CLASSES. 

Tables  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  show  the  gross  imports  of  wool 
both  by  classes  and  ports,  as  brought  into  the  three  principal  wool 
importing  centers,  but  as  stated  in  the  footnotes  to  the  tables 
there  is  a  moderate  quantity  imported  each  year  into  minor 
ports.  The  tables  show  a  moderate  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
wool  imported,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Boston 
retains  her  supremacy  in  the  importation  of  Class  I  and  II  wools, 
receiving  a  total  of  59,356,441  pounds,  against  13,403,871  pounds 
in  the  other  two  ports.  The  imports  of  Class  II  wools,  never 
very  great  in  quantity,  amounted  this  year  to  11,737,224  pounds, 
or  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  all  wools  imported. 
The  imports  of  Class  III  wools  into  New  York  amounted  to 
55,702,561  pounds,  a  total  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  of  similar  wools  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
The  total  importation  of  Class  III  wools  in  these  three  ports 
amounted  to  107,389,118  pounds,  and  of  all  wools,  to  180,261,721 
pounds. 

COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XIV.  shows  the  countries  of  production  and  immediate 
shipment  of  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913.  Owing  to  changes  in  method 
in  the  publication  of  the  "  Commerce  and  Finance  Reports " 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  this  statement  was  not  prepared 
by  the  statistical  bureau  but  has  been  compiled  with  much 
trouble  from  the  "  Monthly  Summaries,"  as  was  also  done  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department  will  resume  the 
publication  of  this  table  in  connection  with  the  June  issue  of  the 
Summary. 
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Table  XIV.  —  Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1913,  by  Countries  of 
Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and  Classes. 

Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Finance  Reports. 


Countries  op 
Production. 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium  .... 
Denmark    .    .   . 

France 

Germany     .   .   . 
Greece     .... 

Iceland    .... 

Italy 

Netherlands  .   . 

Portugal  .... 


Russia  in  Europe 


Spain 

Turkey  in  Europe  . 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British  South  Africa 
Egypt 

British  East  Indies  . 


China 


Persia 


Austria-Hungary    .   . 

Germany 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Belgium 

England 

France 

Italy .    . 

Portugal 

Germany 

Russia  in  Europe  .   . 

Greece 

Denmark 

England 

Germany  ...... 

Iceland 

Belgium 

Italy    ....... 

Netherlands    .   .   .    . 

England        

France    

Portugal    ,  .    .   . 

Austria-Hungary   .   . 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany   ....    .    . 

Kussia  in  Europe  .    . 
Austria-Hungary   .   . 

Belgium 

England 

France    

Spain 

Portugal 

England 

France    ....... 

Turkey  in  Europe  .   . 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England    • 

Scotland 

England 

British  South  Africa, 

Kgypt     

England 

British  East  Indies    . 

Germany 

China 

England 

Germany 

Russia  in  Europe  .   . 
Turkey  in  Asia  .    .    . 

England 

France 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia    .   .   . 
Russia  in  Europe    .    . 


Classification. 


Class  1. 


Pounds. 


31,362 
36,'338 


10,015 


880,238 


33,432 


25,403 
180 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 


3,840 
'l7 


42 

118,485 


234,519 


232,552 


1,374,446 

7,559,094 

4,672 

69,343 

280 

137,032 

66,774 

463,775 

667,967 


131,630 
349,887 


485 
*908 


Pounds. 

717,217 

55,305 

73,617 

82,294 

29,351 

236,782 

3,443,681 

96,169 

227,030 

1,411,348 

6,663 

26,785 

1,097,721 

265,415 

20,635 

488,371 

37,477 

224,547 

51,615 

94,869 

223,209 

403,603 

30,542 

3,711 

225,725 

97,994 

112,536 

16,706,812 

109,493 

134,746 

20,749 

53.847 

322,238 

87,658 

673,225 

210,875 

2,393,895 

2,003,363 


Total. 


Pounds. 

I        772,522 

73,617 
86,134 

1 

}    4,064,392 
I 

J 

I     1,454,349 
26,785 


lu. 


1,601 

5,812 

9, 

21 

70 

335, 

16, 

6,245 

3,962, 

3, 

34,927, 

555. 

is; 

56, 
14, 
38, 
52, 
651 
180 
18 


262,526 
170,100 

721,681 

1 
I 
;■  17,421,854 


109,493 
619,237 

4,784,993 

10,654,022 

j     7,977,695 

I        698,123 

I        912,335 
15,419 

10,212,091 
\  35,572,181 

942,085 
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Table   XIV. 


Continued. 


Countries  op 

Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 

Classification. 

Production. 

Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Total. 

f  England 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

110,298 

35,803 

7,068,979 

1,595 

56,589 

25,661 

154,847 

2,156,009 

430,299 

3,303 

70 

.36,376 

90,629 

38,584 

7,262,070 

256,828 

124,276 

294 

Pounds. 
\ 

1  France    

■    7,273,264 

(.Turkey  in  Asia  .   .    . 

f  Austria  Hungary    .   . 

N 

England 

76,558 

Germany 

.  Italy        

Turkey  in  Asia 

'  Netherlands     .... 

>  10,672,042 

. 

Turkey  in  Asia  .   .    . 
Turkey  in  Europe  .    . 

14,637 

1,895 

65,239 
294 

Canada     

Canada  

16,856 

48,383 

Bermuda 

J  Dutch  West  Indies    . 

43 

43 

10,824 

38 

190 

2,322,741 

'  18,639 

7,776 

/  France        

j          10,862 

Santo  Domingo    .   . 
Argentina 

Santo  Domingo   .   .   . 

f  Argentina 

1  Belgium 

<;  England 

1  Germany   ..... 
[Uruguay 

Brazil 

22i247,462 

7,023 

2,113,880 

20  413 

190 

.  26,742,584 

62,051 
1        164,282 

4,650 

Brazil 

62,051 
16,693 

Chile 

\  Chile 

\  England 

i  England 

)  Peru 

33,085 
114,504 

Peru     

20,036 

19,734 
141,314 

j        181,084 

f  Argentina      

1  Belgium 

■   Kngland 

Germany 

.  Uruguay 

(  England 

233,846 

96,527 

89,752 

9,.533 

3,108,176 

1 

1 

1 

Uruguay 

1 

J.    3,718,873 

J 

1          

j 

I 

181 ,049 1 
14  509 

23;095   1          =*'•*>"'* 

Falkland  Islands  .    . 

Eugland 

'Australia 

Belgium 

Kngland 

■;  France 

Germany 

Italy        ...... 

1.  New  Zealand   .... 

f  Australia       

1  ?^ngland 

<  France    

Scotland 

.  New  Zealand   .... 

55,166 
5,484,054 

55,166 

1 

163,380 
5,230,674 

279 

35,283 

65,111 

175 

27,928 

6,991 

15,l.J],n6i 

91,621 

30,S40 

5,542,819 

}  11,006,884 
1 

mama 

J 
.  20,845,979 

New  Zealand     .   .    . 

32,592 

Total    .... 

61,023,098,  11,737,224| 

107,389,118 

180,261,721 

The  imports  of  Class  I  wools  were  4,500,000  less  than  those  of 
last  year,  and  fell  short  by  many  millions  of  pounds  those  of 
recent  preceding  years,  as  appears  from  the  following  tabular 
statement,  which  covers  the   years  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913, 
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and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  amount  coming  into  this  country 
from  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  production  : 


1913. 

1»13. 

1911. 

1910. 

Pounds. 

31,818,992 

24,393,428 

3,537,724 

1,272,954 

Pounds. 

38,186,399 

23,049,591 

3,125,759 

1,149,196 

Pounds. 
20,470,121 
14,014,295 
715,525 

1,022,668 

Pounds. 
68  094,059 

27,331,168 

8,768,627 
2,519,896 

All  other 

61,023,098 

65,510,945 

36,222,609 

106,713,750 

Our  supply  of  Class  II  wools  is  derived  principally  from  the 
British  islands,  which  furnished  8,968,937  pounds  of  the  11,737,224 
pounds  of  these  wools  imported  during  the  year.  The  other 
wools  classed  under  this  head  were  mostly  Angora  goat  hair, 
which  comes  from  Turkey  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is 
known  as  mohair,  and  camel,  vicuna  and  similar  hairs,  the  product 
of  Asia  and  South  America. 

Class  III  wool  comes  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
but  principally  from  the  countries  named  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment, which  covers  the  imports  of  the  last  three  years.  These 
wools  are  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  low- 
grade  blankets. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia), 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies 

Argentina 

Germany 

France  

Iceland 

All  other 


Pounds. 

35,570,788 

24,450,574 

9,447,134 

13,833,505 

10,212,091 

2,349,1.^6 

1,418,011 

4,033,013 

1,760,351 

4,314,495 


107,389,118 


Pounds. 
32,634,956 
20,146,464 

7,415,770 
12,308,244 
15,675,017 

4,572,037 

2,585,971 


8,901,650 


104,240,109 


Pounds. 

30,049.836 

12,943,813 

8,245,410 

7,963,172 

3,785,420 

10,457,555 

2,128,734 


6,902,525 


82,476,465 
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The  following  table  gives  the  total  gross  imports  into  the 
United  States  for  the  ten  last  fiscal  years.  The  quantity 
imported  into  other  than  the  principal  ports  can  be  ascertained 
by  comparison  with  Tables  XII.  and  XIII. 

Table  XV.  —  Gross  Imports  of  Wool,  Fiscal  Years  1904-1913  —  Pounds. 


IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURES. 

Table  XVI.,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  of  manufactures 
of  wool,  shows  a  total  foreign  value  of  $16,318,141,  an  increase 
of  $1,405,522  over  1912  and  $2,082,864  less  than  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years  shown  in  the  table. 

These,  being  the  foreign  invoice  values,  cannot  properly  be  used 
for  comparison  with  the  value  of  home  manufactures,  except  by 
the  addition  of  the  customs  duties  paid.  For  such  purposes  the 
table  of  imports  entered  for  consumption  should  be  used. 
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IMPORTS      OF      WOOL     AND      MANUFACTURES      OF      WOOL      ENTERED 
FOR     CONSUMPTION. 

The  figures  in  the  table  on  page  128,  showing  the  imports 
of  foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  con- 
sumption during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  tables  of 
gross  imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.  Only  those 
quantities  which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former, 
while  in  the  tables  of  gi'oss  imports,  all  imports,  those  entered  in 
bond  as  well  as  those  entered  for  immediate  consumption,  are 
embraced. 

The  duty  paid  value-  of  the  imports  of  wool  is  $43,786,001 
and  of  all  manufactures  of  wool,  including  wool  partially  manu- 
factured and  not  specially  provided  for,  $27,325,221,  making 
the  total  duty  paid  value  of  wool  and  its  manufactures, 
$71,111,222. 

LONDON    SALES. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  of  the  London  sales  of  Colonial  wool 
for  1912  began  November  26  and  closed  December  7.  The  net 
amount  available  was  100,000  bales,  of  which  98,000  were  sold, 
leaving  2,000  to  be  carried  over  into  this  year.  The  distribution 
was  as  follows  : 

Home  consumption 50,000  bales. 

Continent 47,000     " 

America 1 ,000     ' ' 

Carried  over 2,000     " 

The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries 
of  Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1913,  as  compared  with  the  first  four  of  1912  : 

London  Market.  1912.  1913. 

Held  over  from  December  previous 

year 10,000  bis.  2,000  bis. 

Net  Imports  for  the  first  5  series  of 

1913,  and  the  first  4  series  of 

1912 797,000    "  695,000    " 

807,000  bis.  697,000  bis. 

Home   Consumption 471,000  bis.  410,000  bis. 

Continent        "  288,000   "  231,000    " 

America  "  41,000    "  20,000    " 

Total  sold  (first-hand  wools)  800,000  bis.  661,000  bis. 

Held  over 7,000  bis.  36,000  bis. 
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The  net  imports  amounted  to  695,000  bales,  and  as  there  were 
2,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available  supply- 
was  697,000  bales.  The  quantity  available  for  each  sale  and  the 
destination  of  the  purchases  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 


London  Sales  —  Colonial  Wool,  First  Five  Series,  1913  —  Bales. 


a 
< 

•a 

a 
a 
"3) 
a 

1 
a 

a 
0 
0 

i 

a 
< 

"a 

m 

■3 
I 

> 

0 

Jan    1,1913 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 
2,000 

Jan.   14-29 

135,000 
160,000 
187,000 
176,000 
176,000 

78,000 
84,000 
100,000 
68,000 
80,000 

410,000 

43,000 
46,000 
45,000 
41,000 
56,000 

231,000 

9,000 
4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 

20,000 

130,000 
134,000 
146,000 
111,000 
140,000 

661,000 

5,000 

March  4-19 

April  22-May7 

July  1-15 

26,000 
41,000 
65,000 

Sept.  23-Oct.  1 

36,000 

The  total  sales  for  the  five  series  were  661,000  bales  distributed 
as  follows:  to  England,  410,000  bales;  the  Continent,  231,000 
bales ;  to  America,  20,000  bales,  and  36,000  bales  were  held  over 
for  the  next  series,  which  began  November  25,  the  entries  closing 
November  17,  with  144,000  bales  available  for  the  series,  of 
which  140,000  were  of  the  new  Australian  clip. 

Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  comment  upon  each  of  the 
series  of  London  sales  as  follows  :  Of  the  first  series,  which 
commenced  January  14  and  closed  on  the  29th,  they  say  : 

There  was  a  good  attendance  and  the  tone  was  strong  all 
through.  At  the  opening  wool  sold  well  on  a  par  with  the  clos- 
ing rates  of  December.  As  the  sales  continued  prices  hardened 
and  wool  generally  may  be  quoted  about  5  per  cent  over 
December. 


The  second  series  commenced  March  4  and  continued  till  the 
19th  : 

These  sales  have  been  well  attended  and  the  tone  has  been 
good. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  sales  merino  wool  may  be 
quoted,  on  the  average,  at  from  par  to  5  per  cent  dearer.  The 
advance    is    seen   particularly   in    good    medium    grease  and   in 
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medium  and  inferior  scoureds,  which  are  mostly  5  per  cent  over 
January  level. 

Fine  crossbreds  are  well  on  a  par,  medium  wools  from  par  to 
5  per  cent  dearer,  as  compared  with  January.  Very  coarse 
wools  at  first  sold  at  7^  per  cent  over  the  previous  sales  but  have 
given  way  a  little  and  are  now  only  5  per  cent  dearer. 

The  third  series  occupied  from  April  22  to  May  7 : 

The  sales  opened  with  a  large  attendance  and  a  very  good  tone 
The  better  classes  of  merino  wools  are  well  maintained,  and 
inferior  parcels  and  all  crossbreds  are  about  on  a  par  with  clos- 
ing rates  of  last  series. 

The  fourth  series  began  July  1  and  closed  July  15  : 

There  was  only  a  moderate  attendance,  but  competition  has 
been  fairly  animated,  and  good  wools  especially  have  met  a 
strong  demand. 

Taken  all  round  prices  for  merino  have  shown  no  great  change. 
Keally  good  wools,  both  grease  and  scoured,  have  sold  fully  on  a 
par  with  last  sales  close,  sometimes  even  at  a  fraction  above. 
The  bulk  of  ordinary  scoured s,  too,  has  sold  at  about  May  level, 
but  inferior  grease  and  the  average  run  of  top-makers'  wools 
showed  a  decline  of  5  per  cent. 

The  fifth  series  for  the  year  1913  commenced  September  23 
and  closed  October  8.  The  total  available  amounted  to  176,000 
bales  of  which  140,000  bales  were  sold  and  36,000  carried  ovei 
to  the  next  series  : 

There  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of  buyers  all  through  the 
series,  with  good  general  competition  and  a  firm  tone. 

The  net  result  of  these  sales  is  a  slight  hardening  of  prices  as 
compared  with  July. 

Merino  grease  has  sold  on  a  par  with  last  series,  except  in  the 
case  of  heavy-conditioned  wools  of  doubtful  yield,  which  showed 
some  weakness.  Scoureds  of  all  descriptions  have  met  with  a 
very  strong  demand,  and  sold  for  the  most  part  at  5  per  cent 
above  July  level. 

Among  greasy  crossbreds  the  initial  weakness  in  the  fine  and 
medium  qualities  soon  disappeared  and  they  are  now  fully  on  a 
par  with  July.  Coarse  greasies,  which  opened  at  July  level, 
have  hardened  and  are  now  5  per  cent  dearer.  Scoured  cross- 
breds and  slipes  also  sell  at  July  level,  the  opening  decline  in  the 
fine  and  medium  qualities  having  quite  disappeared. 

The  preceding  statements  refer  only  to  the  London  market. 
Adding    the   transit   wools   and   the   direct   imports,    the   total 
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deliveries  to  the  trade  as  stated  by  Helmuth   Schwartze  &  Co. 
are  as  follows  : 


Distribution  of  Colonial 

Wool  through  England 

and  direct. 

Total  Season. 
1912. 

Total  Season. 
1911. 

Five  Series. 
1913. 

Four  Series. 
1912. 

Sold  to  England 

"      "  Continent. . . . 
"      "  America 

Bales. 
1,055,000 
1,778,000 
101,000 

2,934,000 

Bales. 

1,086,000 

1,760,000 

52,000 

Bales. 

967,000 

1,457,000 

50,000 

Bales. 

982,000 

1,642,000 

99,000 

2,898,000 

2,474,000 

2,723,000 

The  deliveries  show  a  net  decrease  of  249,000  bales.  The  home 
trade  took  15,000  bales  less  and  the  Continent  185,000  bales  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  American  trade  was  49,000 
bales  less  than  last  year.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding 
series  in  the  preceding  year,  50,000  bales  were  held  for  America 
as  against  99,000  bales  in  1912,  a  decrease  as  stated  of  49,000 
bales.  In  1910  America  took  125,000  bales  in  the  corresponding 
series. 


Buxton,  Ronald  &  Company  in  their  Annual  Wool  Report, 
from  which  we  quote,  sum  up  the  season's  business  as  follows: 

Market  conditions  it  is  true  have  been  again  of  a  somewhat 
trying  character,  but  it  has  been  a  most  opportune  occurrence 
that  the  liome  trade  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  so 
good,  and  in  a  measure  able  to  surmount  the  lack  of  Continental 
demand  which  has  been  customarily  in  evidence.  The  trend  of 
events  in  the  ISTear  East,  with  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  of  very 
serious  international  complications  at  one  time,  whilst  injuring  to 
a  great  extent  the  export  of  yarns  from  this  country  was  felt  to 
a  much  more  serious  degree  in  France  and  Germany,  where  the 
commercial  and  financial  strain  was  undoubtedly  very  great. 
The  position  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  likewise  was  unset- 
tling with  the  fate  of  the  tariff  revision  so  long  in  suspense. 
Business  with  that  quarter  was  for  some  time  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum,  and  a  very  important  outlet  for  wools  was 
more  or  less  closed.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  handicaps, 
values  have  all  been  in  favor  of  the  producer,  a  fact  which 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  sound  basis  on  which  the  wool  growing 
industry  stands.  Last  year's  losses  in  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  South  America  made  a  by  no  means  negligible  diminution  in 
the  world's    wool  supplies,  which  are  now  by  common  consent 
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recognized  as  being  none  too  large  to  cope  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand.  Trade  mnst  fall  away  to  some  considerable  extent, 
or  a  new  source  of  supply  must  be  tapped  before  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  can  be  reversed.  It  is  probable 
that  from  the  three  countries  referred  to  above  some  increase  in 
last  year's  quantities  may  be  available,  the  seasons  in  the  first 
two  at  least  having  been  more  favorable,  but  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  any  important  fresh  sources  of  supply  being  opened  up, 
in  fact  evidence  points  the  other  way  and  rather  to  the  bringing 
under  the  plough  of  many  thousands  of  acres  which  a  short 
while  back  were  given  up  to  sheep  raising.  As  far  as  trade  is 
concerned  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  these  years  of  great 
activity  some  easing  off  may  be  experienced  at  any  rate  in  this 
country.  Against  this  the  industrial  position  on  the  Continent 
is  improving,  more  especiall_y  in  France,  and  better  things  are 
looked  for  consequent  on  the  end  of  the  Balkan  wa.v.  Then 
again  another  element  in  the  situation  calling  for  special  mention 
is  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
ultra  protective  role,  which  had  indeed  become  almost  a  fixed 
tradition,  has  been  lately  abandoned.  When  a  nation  of  well 
over  ninety  millions  of  inhabitants  decides  on  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  its  fiscal  policy,  the  changes  involved  attain  almost 
the  proportions  of  a  revolution.  Pending  the  final  enactment 
everything  is  uncertain,  enterprise  is  naturally  checked,  and 
manufacturers'  productive  capacities  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
With  a  settlement  arrived  at,  effect  to  which  will  be  given  in  a 
few  weeks,  what  more  natural  than  to  expect  a  revival  of  con- 
fidence and  that  the  deferring  of  ordinary  requirements  will 
ultimately  impart  a  stimulus  to  trade  ?  There  are  already  signs 
of  improvement.  It,  however,  remains  to  be  seen  which  will  be 
the  more  profitable  article  to  import,  raw  wool  or  tops,  but  that 
the  revised  tariff  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  woolgrowers 
as  a  whole  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  world's  wool  supplies  will 
be  called  on  to  an  even  larger  extent  than  hitherto.  With  these 
satisfactory  prospects  in  front  of  them,  growers  can  regard  the 
marketing  of  their  wool  with  confidence.  Buyers  on  the  other 
hand  are  faced  with  a  rather  high  basis  of  values,  from  which 
prospects  of  being  able  to  improve  on  last  year's  somewhat 
indifferent  results  appear  to  be  rather  meager. 

The  values  of  both  merinos  and  crossbreds  finished  up  the 
twelve  months  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis,  at  any  rate  from  the 
growers'  point  of  view.  The  trade  would  much  appreciate  a 
lower  range  of  values  and  are  eagerly  looking  for  it,  but  with 
supply  and  demand  so  evenly  balanced  there  does  not  seem  much 
cliance  of  any  great  relief  being  experienced. 
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MEKINO. 

Supply.  —  The  quantities  catalogued  were  as  follows  : 


Descriptions. 

1913. 

J912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

Australian  

New  Zealand 

South  African  .... 

Bales. 

347,500 
20,100 
35,200 

Bales. 

431,800 
27,400 
43,000 

Bales. 

448,700 

27,900 

45,100 

Bales. 

376,200 
33,300 
41,000 

Bales. 

466,500 
35,400 
44,900 

Total 

402,800 

502,200 

521,700 

450,500 

546,800 

Australasiaji.  —  Character  and  selection.  —  There  is  unfor- 
tunately only  one  criticism  which  can  be  fairly  applied  to  the 
1912-13  clip,  and  that  is  that  it  was  a  very  indifferent  one. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  clip  showed  severe  traces  of  the 
dry  weather  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  grown.  Poor 
as  the  clip  was  it  promised,  however,  at  one  time  to  be  even 
poorer,  but  rain  came  most  opportunely  to  the  relief  of  pastoral- 
ists  up  and  down  the  country.  Had  it  been  delayed  still  longer, 
a  very  serious  situation  would  undoubtedly  have  been  created. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  an  average  super  COs  top 
during  the  past  two  years  : 

Adstkalasian  60s  Tops. 


d. 
941 

.0 

d. 
24 
291 

Si 

0 

a 

d. 

24J 
291 

1 

d. 

24J 
29^ 

a 

d. 
25 
29^ 

a) 

a 

d. 

25 
29 

"3 
1-= 

d. 
261 

283 

a 

d. 

26  \ 
28^ 

<u 
OQ 

d. 

261 
28i 

0 
0 

d. 
264 

28 

> 

0 

d. 

27 

a) 

1912 

d. 

28 

1913 

28 

South  African  tvools  have  again  figured  prominently  in  the 
catalogues.  The  clip  generally  was  not  a  good  one  —  in  fact,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  it  was  just  about  the  worst  that  has  been  seen 
for  many  a  year.  There  were,  indeed,  but  few  clips  which  did 
not  show  signs  of  the  droughty  conditions  which  had  prevailed 
for  so  many  months.  In  the  Western  district  times  had  not 
been  quite  so  bad  as  in  other  places,  and  the  wools  were  in  very 
fair  order.  One  or  two  really  good  parcels  were  sent  from  this 
part.  Is.  Id.  per  pound  being  the  highest  price  paid  ;  this  was  for 
an  excellent  line,  showing  color,  quality  and  length,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  good  weight-cutting  fleeces,  providing  a  striking 
example  to  the  Mossel  Bay  and  Caledon  growers,  Avhose  clips 
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were  again  most  irregular  in  length.  An  improvement  in  the 
market  preparation  as  well  as  in  the  fleeces  from  these  two  last- 
mentioned  districts  is  still  awaited.  Midland  wools  were  in  fair 
average  condition,  some  of  the  Kaffrarians  were  good  and  well 
up  to  the  average,  but  others  again  were  heavy. 

The  market  throughout  was  a  difficult  one,  and  at  no  time  can 
it  be  said  that  it  was  easy  to  clear  the  offerings.  Straight  con- 
signed growers'  clips  moved  freely  enough  at  the  market  rates  of 
the  day,  but  dealers'  lots  often  hung  fire. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  prices  ruling  for  South 
African  wools  through  the  ])ast  twelve  months  are  interesting,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  improvement  which,  in  face  of  the  decline 
in  greasy  wools,  has  taken  place  in  snow  whites.  The  demand 
for  this  article  has  been  excellent,  and  an  advance  of  something 
like  20  per  cent  has  been  registered. 


Series. 

Western  Cape. 

Alqoa 

Bat. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

December,  1912 

January,       1913 

March,            "     

April,              "     

July,               "     

September,    "     

d. 
lOi  — Hi 
H'-lli 
11    -Hi 
11    -Hi 
11    -Hi 
11    -Hi 

d. 
21i  — 22i 

22  —23 
22i  —  23i 
22i  —  23i 

23  —24 
23i  —  24i 

d. 

9i  — 10 
9i— lOi 
9i  —  lOi 
9i— lOi 
9i— lOi 
9i  —  lOi 

d. 
19i— 20i 

20  —21 

21  —22 
21i  — 22i 

22  —23 
22i  —  23i 

Series. 

East  London. 

Natal. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

December,  1912 

January,       1913 

March,            "     

April,              "     

July,               "       .... 
September,    "     

d. 

8i  -  9i 
9    —  9i 
8i  — 9 
4  —  9 
8    —9 
8    —9 

d. 

18  —  19 

19  —20 

20  —21 

20i— 21i 
21'  —22 
21i  —  22i 

d. 

8    —  8i 
7^  —  8 
7|-8 

V,  -  n 

d. 
17i-18i 

18  —  19 

19  —20 

19  —20 

20  —21 
20i  -  21i 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for 
coarse  whites,  blacks,  grays  and  coarse  and  coloreds.  Is.  6id. 
has  been  readily  paid  for  the  first  named,  and  the  Continental 
demand  has  all  along  been  very  keen  for  the  different  qualities 
and  shades. 
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CROSSBREDS. 


Suppb/.  —  The  quantities  catalogued  from  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  show  a  total  deficit  of  about  62,000  bales  : 


Descriptiona. 

loi:t. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

Australian 

New  Zealand 

Bales. 

55,600 

352,000 

Bales. 
74,000 
395,600 

Bales. 

59,600 

380,000 

Bales. 

52,200 
341,300 

Bales. 
51,200 
390,400 

Totals 

407,600 

469,600 

439,600 

393,500 

441,600 

The  New  Zealand  clip  was  a  good  average  one.  The  first 
arrivals  from  North  Island  showed  up  in  excellent  condition  and 
gave  promise  of  a  better  article  than  eventually  proved  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  bulk  of  the  avooI  marketed  later  on  in  the  year 
contained  a  good  deal  of  seed,  and  was,  moreover,  heavier  in 
condition.  The  condition  of  the  South  Island  output  was  more 
regular.  Really  coarse  wool  was  rather  hard  to  find,  and  is  a 
diminishing  quantity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  fall  in  prices  during  the  early  spring 
consequent  on  the  cessation  of  buying  by  Americans,  the  market 
was  singularly  free  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  violent 
fluctuations,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  save  for  a  short 
period  in  March,  the  price  of  a  standard  40s  top  has  scarcely 
varied  more  than  |d.  per  pound.  Nevertheless  topmakers  have 
not  by  any  means  had  an  easy  time,  as  the  price  of  wool  has 
been  relatively  fully  as  high  or  higher  than  tops.  Spinners, 
however,  were  more  favorably  situated,  and  on  the  whole  must 
have  Imd  a  good  time. 

SLIPED    WOOLS. 

The  supply  of  these  was  the  largest  on  record  amounting  to 
75,000  bales.  Notwithstanding  this  an  excellent  demand  was 
secured  all  through,  and  it  was  only  late  in  the  season  that  some 
slight  weakness  was  apparent.  The  condition  as  a  rule  was  well 
up  to  the  average,  save  in  some  cases  where  the  relatively  poor 
get  up  was  attributable  to  the  strike  in  the  freezing  works  dur- 
ing the  early  spring.  The  supply  during  the  past  five  seasons 
has  been  as  follows  : 


1913. 

1913. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

Bales. 
75,000 

Bales. 
70,000 

Bales. 
60,900 

Bales. 
61,000 

Bales. 
73,000 
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LIVERPOOL    EAST    INDIA    WOOL    SALES. 

Messrs.  Hughes  &  Isherwood  report  the  Liverpool  East  India 
wool  sales  for  the  six  series  of  1918  in  bales  as  follows : 


January. 

March. 

May. 

July. 

September. 

November. 

Bought  by 

3,950 

7,720 

15,401 

2,650 

7,450 

16,952 

27,052 
21,000 

48,052 

1,100 
6,550 

18,380 

900 
10,000 
12,116 

4,000 

8,500 

15,881 

2,700 

7,000 

17,908 

America. 
Continent. 
Home  trade. 

27,071 
9,042 

26,030 
12,242 

38,272 

23,016 
6,301 

29,317 

28,381 
13,845 

42,226 

27,608 
7,702 

35,310 

Total  sold. 
Withdrawn. 

36,113 

Bales  offered. 

In  their  market  reports  of  the  sales  they  make  the  following 
comments  on  each  series  : 

January  24,  1913. 

In  all  the  home  consuming  districts  business  continues 
remarkably  good,  and  orders  are  booked  which  ensure  machinery 
being  fully  employed  for  several  months.  On  the  Continent  the 
same  state  of  affairs  —  although  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  — 
prevails.  In  the  United  States  mills  are  not  running  full  time, 
or  at  a  profit,  and  stocks  of  wool  there  that  compete  with  East 
India  growths  are  by  no  means  large.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
considerably  reduced  duties  which  the  new  tariff  is  confidently 
expected  to  show,  operations  in  the  raw  material  are  naturally 
confined  to  the  supplying  of  immediate  and  pressing  wants. 

March  21, 1913. 

It  had  for  some  time  past  been  foreseen  that,  whenever  there 
should  be  an  unusually  large  supply  available,  the  ever  increasing 
quantity  of  dirty  wool  coming  forward  from  India  would  be 
strongly  discriminated  against,  and  that  shippers  of  such  stock 
would  be  badly  caught.  This  is  exactly  what  lias  happened  this 
time:  with  a  record  offering  users  were  largely  independent  of 
the  mass  of  dirty  and  sandy  wool  in  the  catalogues,  and  in  conse- 
quence such  stuff  not  only  marked  a  substantial  decline,  but  for 
much  of  it  no  reasonable  offers  were  forthcoming.  It  forms  the 
great  bulk  of  the  withdrawals  (21,000  bales),  and  the  outlook  for 
it  is  decidedly  gloomy. 

In  all  the  home  consuming  districts  business  continues  satis- 
factory, but  from  the  north  of  France  reports  are  not  so  favor- 
able. In  the  United  States  interest  centers  on  the  proposed 
tariff  changes,  regarding  which  nothing   certain    is  yet   known 
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either  as  to  the  shape  the  new  duties  on  wool  will  finally  assume 
•or  when  they  will  come  into  operation.  Users  are,  therefore, 
naturally  acting  with  great  caution. 

May  30,  1913. 

At  the  close  of  the  March  series  we  drew  special  attention  to 
the  gloomy  outlook  for  dirty  and  sandy  wool ;  and  the  correctness 
of  that  view  has  been  proved  by  the  fresh  decline  of  5  per  cent 
that  it  has  now  had  to  submit  to.  Many  firms  who  bought  some 
of  it  months  ago  were  very  badly  taken  in  and  have  made  up 
their  minds  never  to  touch  it  again.  All  this,  of  course,  has 
helped  shippers  of  clean,  properly  got-up  wool,  which  was  not  in 
excessive  supply  and  many  growths  of  which  therefore  gained 
5  per  cent  or  more.  Trade  is  only  fairly  satisfactory  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  this  country  every  branch  using  East  India  wool 
is  as  busy  as  can  be. 

July  31,  1913. 

In  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  May  the  general  market 
had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the 
Balkans,  by  dear  money  and  by  weariness  at  waiting  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tariff  question  in  America.  But  the  various  branches 
of  trade  in  which  East  India  wools  are  used,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  Continent,  had  continued  busily  employed  ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  supplies  secured  by  many  users 
at  our  May  auctions  were  insufficient  for  their  requirements. 
Week  by  week  they  were  in  the  market,  taking  good  quantities 
of  the  held-over  lots  at  full  prices  ;  and  so  the  belief  became 
pretty  general  that,  notwithstanding  that  most  otlier  wools  had 
declined  5  to  10  per  cent,  East  India  descriptions  (of  which  the 
supply  was  moderate)  at  last  week's  auctions  would,  on  the  aver- 
age, just  about  hold  their  own.  Nobody,  however,  foresaw  in  the 
decision  of  France  to  increase  her  army  the  creation  of  an 
influence  likely  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
series.  For  the  additional  number  of  men  wool  mattresses  have 
to  be  provided,  and  for  these  it  was  decided  that  large  quantities 
of  East  India  wool  were  necessary.  This  —  and  this  alone  — 
explains  the  advance  that  has  taken  place,  and  no  support  from 
this  altogether  exceptional  source  need  be  looked  for  in  September. 

October  3,  1913. 

In  July  a  French  Government  order  absorbed  several  thousand 
bales  and  drove  up  prices  5  to  10  per  cent.  Last  week  —  with 
no  such  extraneous  support  and  a  much  larger  offering  —  it  was 
expected  that  a  good  deal  of  that  gain  would  be  lost.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  prices  have  shown  very  little  change  — 
because  everybody  had  had  to  go  short  of  wool  two  months  ago  and 
was  very  hungry  for  it  now.     Moreover  the  imminence  of  "  Free 
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Wool "  in  the  United  States  led  to  several  American  users  send- 
ing over  some  fair  sized  orders  for  various  kinds  of  stock,  which 
included  wools  from  6d.  to  9^d.  such  as  they  have  not  been  able  to 
touch  during  the  sixteen  years  that  the  existing  duties  have  been 
in  force.  This  gave  a  good  deal  of  backbone  to  the  market,  and 
—  to  a  large  extent — neutralized  the  effect  of  the  very  heavy 
supply  we  had  to  deal  with. 

The  fifth  series  of  Liverpool  sales  of  East  India  wools,  Turkish 
moliair,  alpaca,  etc.,  is  commented  on  by  Messrs.  Thomas  & 
Cook  as  follows  : 

The  heavy  supply  of  wool  for  these  auctions,  together  with  the 
somewhat  quieter  state  of  trade  for  the  manufactured  article, 
caused  some  misgiving  as  to  their  effect  upon  values,  but  the  result, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  has  perhaps  rather  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  sellers.  Although  poor  and  defective  wools 
were  much  in  evidence,  the  offerings  on  the  whole  were  fully  an 
average  in  character,  the  only  exception  being  yellows,  which 
were  scarce  througliout.  Joria  whites  were  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  in  quality  or  condition,  but  Vicanere  and  Kandahar 
Avhites  were  rather  above  the  average  in  this  respect,  and  these 
and  all  other  good  clean  wools  were  in  good  request,  and  assisted 
by  an  improved  American  demand,  sold  freely  at  prices  fully  up 
to  those  current  at  the  July  sales,  with  a  fractional  advance  at 
times  on  best  white  Vicaneres.  Gray  wools  Avere  also  in  good 
request  at  firm  rates,  but  poor  and  wasty  parcels  were  again  a 
dragging  sale,  and  difficult  to  move  at,  in  some  cases,  quite  5  per 
cent  below  last  auction  currencies.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
7,920  bales  were  taken  for  the  Continent,  and  3,450  bales  for 
America,  as  against  9,600  bales  and  900  bales  respectively  in  July. 
Home  trade  buyers  secured  about  15,260  bales  as  compared  with 
about  11,640  bales  at  the  last  series.  The  withdrawals  totalled 
15,600  bales,  largely  consisting  of  highly  limited  and  poor  wasty 
parcels. 

Egyptians  were  in  good  request,  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
•  passing  the  hammer  at  prices  par  to  ^  d.  per  pound  over  those 
current  at  the  last  sales,  with  tlie  exception  of  dark  colors,  which 
were  a  little  easier,  and  extra  whites  which  were  neglected,  and 
mostly  withdrawn.  Oportos  also  met  with  good  competition,  and 
practically  all  sold  at  firm  rates,  while  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
Syrians  found  buyers  on  the  same  basis,  bi;t  the  Russian  and 
Georgian  wools  were  passed  for  want  of  competition,  there  being 
little  or  no  bidding  for  these  descriptions. 

Alpaca.  —  The  demand  for  fleece  since  the  date  of  our  last 
circular  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  as  users  have  had  little 
encouragement  in  trade  for  the  manufactured  article  to  warrant 
their  operating  beyond  actual  requirements,  while  the  strike  of 
sorters  has  prevented  their  putting  the  wool  freely  into  use,  and 
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they  have  therefore  been  content  to  pursue  a  hand  to  mouth  policy 
and  cover  their  wants  as  they  arose,  so  that  only  occasional 
transactions  have  been  possible  at  prices  which  have  tended  some- 
what against  sellers.  As  Ave  write,  however,  a  little  more  enquiry 
has  been  experienced  for  Arequipa  fleece,  but  as  yet  actual 
transactions  have  not  been  important.  A  moderate  business  has 
been  done  in  secondary  lots  of  fleece  at  rather  lower  prices,  but 
most  sorts  of  inferiors  have  continued  in  fair  request  but  without 
much  change  in  values. 

Turkey  Mohair.  —  There  has  been  little  or  no  movement  in 
this  article  during  most  of  the  period  under  review  so  far  as 
average  lots  are  concerned,  new  business  in  "  Yarns "  having 
been  scarce,  while  the  labor  troubles  in  Bradford  also  hindered 
its  free  handling,  so  that  sales  were  exceedingly  cliflicultto  effect, 
and  little  actually  changed  hands,  but  values  remained  nominally 
steady.  Rather  more  enquiry  is  being  experienced  for  average 
lots,  although  as  yet  the  demand  is  by  no  means  general,  but  with 
the  sorters'  strike  ended  the  outlook  is  a  little  more  hopeful  than 
of  late.  Inferior  descriptions  have  been  in  moderate  request,  but 
business  has  been  difficult  to  do  owing  to  the  high  pretensions  of 
holders. 

ANTWERP    AUCTIONS. 

The  Antwerp  Wool  Sales  were  held  on  the  following  dates : 
1st  series,  January  8 ;  2d  series,  February  28 ;  3d  series,  April 
18 ;  4th  series,  June  27 ;  5th  series,  September  19 ;  with  sales 
reported  by  Messrs.  Fuhrraann  &  Co.  as  follows  : 

River  Plate  Wools. 


1st 
Series. 

2d 
Series. 

3d 

Series. 

4th 
Series. 

5th 
Series. 

Jan.  8. 

Feb.  28. 

April  18. 

June  27. 

Sept.  19. 

Bales. 

73 

241 

Bales. 
368 
41 

Bales. 
1,870 

Bales. 
727 

Bales. 

1,294 

122 

River  Plate  (slipes) 

Punta  Arenas 

5 

1,131 

256 

12 

258 

'>50 

Montevideo  

1,253 

1,059 

1,166 

1  1''2 

Concordia  

455 

Entre  Rios 

175 
5 

10 

Rio  Grande 

157 

974 

Cliile 

134 

Fray  Bentos 

254 

1,625 

3,036 

2,389 

Total  River  Plate 

2,001 

3,661 
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All  Other  Wools. 


let 
Series. 

2d 
Series. 

3d 
Series. 

4th 
Series. 

5th 

Series. 

Jan.  8. 

Feb.  28. 

April  18. 

June  27. 

Sept.  19. 

Bales. 
6 

Bales . 
102 

7 

Bales. 
54 

Bales 
51 
13 

Bales. 
91 

Cape     

3 

13 

108 

43 

764 
6 

51 

South  West  Africa 

36 

13 

8 

39 

47 

Total  sundry 

170 

879 

90 

116 

200 

Messrs.  Fuhrmann  &  Co.  in  their  circular  of  September  19, 
1913,  quote  prices  as  follows  : 

Pence. 

Extra  Montevideo  merino  la  combing 25 

Very  good  Montevideo  merino  la  combing 24| 

Good  Concordia  and  Rio  Grande  la  combing 23i 

Medium  Chebut  la  combing 23 

Montevideo  crossbreds  58s 215 

Montevideo  crossbreds  56s 19 J 

Montevideo  crossbreds  50s 18| 

Montevideo  crossbreds  46s/48s 17 

Montevideo  crossbreds  44s 15i 

Table  XVII.  shows  the  imports  into  Europe  of  these  wools  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  business  is  done  between  July  1  and  April 
30  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  im])ortations  have  increased 
73,000  bales  over  last  year,  being  395,000  bales  against  322,000,  of 
which  increased  importation  20,000  bales  came  from  Montevideo. 
Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  shipments  to  April  30,  Messrs. 
Wenz  &  Co.  anticipate  that  comparative  figures  for  September 
30  will  show  a  decrease  in  production  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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Table  XVIL — Lmports  of  River  Plate  Wools  into  Europe  between 
July  1  and  April  30  Succeeding,  1894  to  1913  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  bales. 


Of  which 

fear. 

Dunkirk. 

Ifavre. 

Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

Ham- 
burg. 

Other 
Ports. 

Total. 

from 
Monte- 

video. 

1894 

149 

14 

68 

38 

56 

15 

340 

34 

1895 

133 

7 

78 

36 

46 

30 

330 

45 

1896 

195 

20 

90 

50 

50 

35 

440 

70 

1897 

161 

11 

76 

33 

58 

12 

351 

35 

1898 

163 

8 

80 

80 

81 

56 

468 

80 

1899 

221 

14 

71 

45 

81 

29 

461 

54 

1900 

169 

8 

67 

50 

61 

33 

388 

45 

1901 

94 

16 

52 

29 

44 

35 

270 

55 

1902 

208 

12 

79 

34 

89 

78 

500 

54 

1903 

172 

9 

62 

35 

65 

67 

410 

51 

1904 

149 

8 

58 

38 

70 

48 

371 

41 

1905 

132 

6 

70 

35 

70 

68 

381 

45 

1906 

138 

33 

56 

28 

73 

85 

413 

56 

1907 

132 

19 

55 

19 

93 

71 

389 

46 

1908 

121 

30 

54 

16 

79 

57 

357 

53 

1909 

217 

5 

84 

23 

ill 

100 

540 

110 

1910 

135 

11 

58 

15 

86 

63 

368 

83 

1911 

110 

4 

50 

24 

82 

59 

329 

65 

1912 

98 

6 

51 

22 

67 

78 

322 

70 

1913 

131 

4 

52 

28 

93 

87 

395 

90 

1  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1910. 
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Table  XVIII.  contains  a  statement  of  the  production  of  River 
Plate  wools  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,'  the  productive  season 
extending  from  October  1  to  September  30  following. 


Table  XVIII. 


Argentina. 

Uruguay. 

Grand  Totals. 

Season  op 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 

weight, 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Ave. 
weight. 
Bales. 

Total 
weight. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Bales. 

a. 
443,0 
486,0 
495,0 
487,0 
465,0 
405,0 
444,0 
481,0 
416,0 
411,0 
395,0 
389,0 
427,0 
438,0 
359,0 
394,0 
361,0 

Kilo, 
b. 

380 
412 
417 
425 
429 
445 
445 
412 
420 
417 
417 
417 
417 
415 
413 
409 
409 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
168,3 
200,3 
206,5 
207,2 
199,4 
181,0 
197,6 
198,4 
174,7 
171,2 
165,0 
162,2 
178,0 
182,0 
148,4 
161,0 
147,7 

Bales, 
a. 

100,0 
88,0 
90,0 
81,0 
85,0 
86,5 
86,0 
104,0 
86,0 
82,5 
90,5 
99,0 
110,0 
126,0 
123,0 
134.5 
155,5 

Kilo, 
b. 
466 
466 
466 
469 
470 
471 
470 
471 
470 
472 
450 
454 
460 
459 
458 
458 
468 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
46,6 
41,0 
42,0 
38,0 
40,0 
40,8 
40,4 
49,0 
40,4 
38,9 
40,7 
44,7 
50,6 
57,8 
56,4 
61,6 
71,2 

Bales. 

a. 
543,0 
574,0 
585,0 
568,0 
550,0 
491,5 
530,0 
585,0 
502,0 
493,5 
485,5 
488,0 
537,0 
564,0 
482,0 
528,5 
516,5 

Kilo, 
b. 
396 
420 
424 
431 
435 
451 
449 
422 
428 
425 
423 
424 
426 
425 
424,8 
421 
424 

Metric 
Tons, 
a.  c. 
214,9 
241,3 
248,5 
245,2 
239,4 
221,8 
238,0 
247,4 
215,1 
210,1 
212,9 
206,9 
228,6 
239,8 
204,8 
222,6 
218,9 

a.  Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000. 

b.  Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

c.  Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 


Of  the  season  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  Messrs.  Wenz 
&  Co.  say  in  their  Circular  of  May,  1913  : 


BUENOS    AYRES. 

Weather  conditions  being  favorable  for  shearing,  arrivals  com- 
menced a  fortnight  earlier  tlian  last  year,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  supplies  in  the  Central  Market  permitted  a  fair  turn- 
over at  rates  that  showed  an  advance  of  fully  15  per  cent  on  those 
of  the  ]irevious  season. 

Wool  came  forward  rapidly  and  found  a  ready  market  with 
French  and  German  buyers.  By  the  end  of  October,  prices  had 
advanced  2  to  3  per  cent,  low  crossbreds  meeting  with  the  most 
enquiry  in  anticipation  of  an  American  demand.  A  week  later, 
prices  were  ratlier  easier,  i)articularly  for  faulty  wools,  which" 
ijegan  to  accumulate  ;  but  very  soon  general  competition  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  market,  occasioning  a  further  rise  in  prices. 

•  Exclusive  of  local  consumption,  which  may  be  put  at  6,000  tons  (14,500  bales)  for  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  1,150  tons  (2,500  bales)  for  Uruguay. 
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In  December  there  was  some  hesitation,  but  the  year  closed  at 
an  advance  of  5  per  cent  on  opening  rates. 

In  January  supplies  began  to  fail  off ;  competition  thereupon 
became  very  keen,  and  by  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  sea- 
son was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  new  advance  of  5  per  cent  had  been 
registered. 

Lambs'  wool  met  with  less  demand  than  usual.  Prices  aver- 
aged 15  to  20  per  cent  above  those  of  the  previous  season. 

Entre  Rios  wools  were  again  slow  of  sale  until  January,  when, 
supplies  from  other  districts  falling  off,  they  met  with  brisk 
enqiiiry  for  Continental  account,  Germany  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings. 

The  clip  was  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  Southern  wools,  iri'eg- 
ular  in  growth,  contained  a  fair  amount  of  burrs  and  a  lot  of 
beans,  JSTorthern,  Western  and  South  Western  wools  were  thin 
and  fatty.  Pasto  fuerte  merino  from  the  Pampa  and  Patagonia 
were  denser,  finer,  and  better  conditioned  than  usual.  Entre 
Rios  wools  lacked  staple  and  were  rather  faulty. 

Bahla  Blanca.  —  Rapid  arrivals  combined  with  a  large  and 
steady  turnover  were  the  features  of  the  season.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber there  was  a  lively  market,  France  being  chief  buyer;  Ger- 
many soon  joined  in,  paying  particular  attention  to  merinos. 
Prices  both  for  merinos  and  crossbreds  were  15  per  cent  above 
those  of  the  previous  season,  and  rose  steadily  i;ntilthe  middle 
of  November,  then  showing  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent. 
The  market  became  rather  easier  in  December,  but  rose  sharply 
in  January  to  well  above  November  rates.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  season  was  practically  over. 

The  clip  was  a  fairly  good  one  :  crossbreds  were  well  grown 
and  soft,  merinos  fine  and  of  good  staple,  but  both  showed  a  fair 
amount  of  yolk,  burrs,  and  beans.  Lambs  were  very  good  and 
met  with  keen  enquiry. 

Imports  of  Uruguayan  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Years 
1904-1913  INCLUSIVE. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1904 

Poundfi. 

112,208 
7,044,752 
5,083,195 
5,856,437 
1,604,221 
5,759,852 
8,768,627 

711,525 
3,125,759 
3,537,824 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
112,208 

1905 

1906 

619,377 

76,180 

3,995 

174 

7,740,309 
5,807,190 
5,856,611 
1,604,221 
5,868,232 
8,789,775 
711,525 

1907 

1908 

1909 

108,380 
21,158 

1910 

1911 

1912 

91,229 
181,049 

3,216,988 
3,718,873 

1913 
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MONTEVIDEO. 

Arrivals  commenced  early  in  October,  and  were  in  full  swing 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  clip  showed  good  condition,  was 
light  and  free,  but  lacked  staple.  Growers  finding  prices  satis- 
factory, and  buyers  being  keen  to  operate,  heavy  transactions 
resulted  and  were  maintained  without  interruption  until  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Merinos  fluctuated  but  little  throughout  the  season.  A  few 
medium  and  ordinary  wools  changed  liands  early  in  October  on 
the  basis  of  23-23^d.  clean. 

Crossbreds  met  with  keen  inquiry  throughout  the  season  at 
Buenos  Ayres  rates. 

DALGETY'S   REVIEW. 

This  valuable  review  came  to  hand  as  usual,  and  while  as  a 
news  item  attention  would  naturally  have  been  given  to  it  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Bulletin,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
noticing  it  at  that  time  and  to  use  it  in  connection  with  this 
Annual  Wool  Keview. 

As  usual  large  demands  have  been  made  upon  it  and  numerous 
extracts  taken,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  reproducing 
the  complete  report  these  extracts  have  been  selected  from 
various  portions  and  rearranged  so  far  as  possible  under  related 
heads.  The  sequence,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  original 
publication. 

THE    DEPLETION    OF    THE    FLOCKS  AND    THE  DEMAND    FOR  MUTTON. 

There  is  one  clear  outstanding  fact  in  connection  with  wool 
interests,  which  is  that  consumption  has  already  overtaken  pro- 
duction. Supplies  Avill  not  be  large  during  the  ensuing  wool 
year,  though  there  will  be  some  moderate  increase  in  production 
from  Australia,  despite  the  terrible  mortality  amongst  grown 
sheep,  and  poor  lambing  during  the  year  1912.  A  point  well 
worth  noticing  is  that  sheep  slaughterings  for  home  consumption 
and  export  have  reached  such  dimensions  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  flocks  of  Australia  can  be  built  up  again  to  any- 
thing like  former  numbers.  The  frozen  meat  industry  is  proving 
a  very  profltable  one,  and  is  sure  to  expand,  and  especially  so 
when  the  doors  of  either,  or  both,  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many are  thrown  open  for  the  free  reception  of  Australasian 
meat,  which  is  assured  of  a  demand  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  supply  if  we  do  not  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  by  slaughtering 
more  sheep  than  we  should  do.  Already  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  both  in  Xew  Zealand  and  Australia  a  heavy  proportion  of 
ewes  and  ewe  lambs  is  being  killed  annually  for  export  —  a  prac- 
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tice  which  if  contiiuied  will  exert  a  very  unfavorable  influence 
on  Australasian  pastoral  interests. 

The  sheep  slaughterings  for  export  and  local  consumption 
throughout  Australasia  have  been  15,649,349  head,  as  compared 
with  19,281,287  head  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sheep  numbers  as  at  the  close  of  the  year  show  the  very 
serious  falling  off  of  9,809,634  head,  as  compared  with  the  same 
point  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  will  take  a  succession  of  good 
seasons  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  Details  as  to  the  number  for 
each  State  as  compared  with  those  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  years  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  Sheep  at  Close  of  Year  in  Australasia,   1908-1912. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  .  .  . 
South  Australia  . 
West  Australia  . 
Tasmania    .... 


Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


Total 


1913. 


39,436,118 
11,892,224 
20,248,580 
5,481,487 
4,593,458 
1,800,000 


83,451,867 
23,750,153 


107,202,020 


45,032,022 

12,857,804 

20,387,838 

6,267,477 

5,408,583 

1,788,310 


92,742,034 
24,269,620 


117,011,654 


1910. 


45,825,308 

12,937,983 

20,153,239 

6,432,038 

5,157,658 

1,735,000 


92,241,226 

23,792,947 


116,034,173 


1909. 


46,194,178 

12,937,983 

19,593,791 

6,898,450 

4,692,419 

1,728,053 


92,044,874 
23,480,707 


115,525,581 


1908. 


43,329,384 
12,545,742 
18,348,851 
6,829,637 
4,098,500 
1,744,800 


86,896.914 
22,449,053 


109,345,967 


When  the  first  stock  census  was  taken  in  1788  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country  totalled  29  head  ;  by  the  year  1891  there 
were  no  less  than  124,547,937,  which  stands  as  the  record.  The 
figures  in  recent  years  have  been  materially  reduced  by  drought 
and  lieavy  slaughterings,  and  latest  returns  give  the  numbers  as 
83,451,867  head.  It  will  be  many  years  before  Australia  carries 
124,000,000  sheep  again,  if  indeed  those  numbers  are  ever 
reached  ;  but  though  there  are  many  millions  of  finer  sheep  in 
the  country  than  prior  to  the  big  1900-1902  drought,  and  fewer 
than  at  any  period  since  the  year  1907,  the  amount  of  wool  pro- 
duced per  head  is  very  much  greater  than  formerly. 

The  development  of  the  wool-producing  industry  in  Australia 
has  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  almost  from  the  first  sheep  have 
been  the  principal  assets,  as  they  are  to-day  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Sheep  are  responsible  for  just  about  half  of 
tlie  total  wealth  produced  in  Australasia. 

The  following  particulars  taken  from  official  returns  show  the 
number  of  sheep  to  the  square  mile  in  the  various  Australian 
States  and  New  Zealand,  also  the  number  of  sheep  per  head  of 
population,  viz. : 
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Table  XIX. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . 
West  Australia.  .  . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth. . . 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 


Number  of  Sheep. 


Per  Square  Mile. 


127.0 

135.0 

30.2 

14.4 

4.7 

68.7 


28.0 
230.6 


34.8 


Per  Capita 
of  Population. 


22.2 

8.61 

31.8 

12.7 

15  0 

9.1 


17.6 
21.1 


18.3 


PRODUCTION,    EXPORTS    AND    SALES. 

The  importance  of  the  Australian  wool  auctions  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  percentage 
of  sales  in  the  home  market  has  increased  from  53  per  cent  in 
1898-99  to  80  per  cent  in  1912-13,  while  the  actual  quantity  sold 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  period. 

Table  XX.  —  Australasian  Exports  and  Sales. 


Season. 


1898-9  . 
1899-0  . 
1900-1  . 
1901-2  . 
1902-3  . 
1903-4  . 
1904-5  . 
1905-6  . 
1906-7  . 
1907-8  . 
1908-9  . 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 


Total  Exports. 

Sales. 

Sales  to  Exports. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Per  cent. 

1,664,517 

890,185 

53 

1,594,464 

915,877 

57 

1,609,713 

808,912 

50 

1,664,885 

1,035,520 

62 

1,440.722 

861,174 

60 

1,366,942 

837,497 

61 

1,595,734 

1,092,651 

68 

1,869,455 

1,354,865 

72 

2,090,188 

1,537,798 

74 

2,057,831 

1,351,121 

66 

2,288,104 

1,657,906 

72 

2,434,643 

1,889,745 

77 

2,468,750 

1,865,167 

76 

2,.5;{7,867 

1,926,926 

76 

2,247,265 

1,804,801 

80 
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The  average  weight  per  bale  of  the  past  clip  as  dealt  with  in 
Australasian  markets  is  321.2  pounds,  as  against  331.2  pounds 
for  the  previous  year,  332.1  pounds  for  1910-11,  335.5  pounds  in 
1909-10,  330.6  pounds  in  1908-09,  333.7  pounds  in  1907-08,  and 
339.7  pounds  in  1906-07. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decreased  average  weight  of  the  bales 
during  the  past  wool  year  has  been  10  pounds,  whilst  compared 
with  six  years  ago  the  decrease  in  weight  is  no  less  than  19.7 
pounds. 

Now  that  rail  freight  is  almost  universally  charged  at  per  ton 
and  oversea  freight  at  per  pound,  and  not  at  per  bale,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  pressing  too  much  wool  into  a  bale ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  bales  too  light. 
The  tendency  to  make  light  bales  has  become  most  marked  of 
late  years,  and  it  will  surprise  many  to  know  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  bales  now  marketed,  especially  of  light-conditioned 
crossbred  wool,  do  not  weigh  even  200  pounds  gross.  As  the  rule 
of  the  trade  is  that  all  bales  of  greasy  wool  (excepting  extra 
super  lambs)  in  the  Victorian  markets  which  do  not  weigh  200 
pounds  must  be  sold  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  clip,  growers 
should  bear  this  in  mind. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  exported  has  been  2,247,265  bales 
or  721,821,516  pounds,  as  against  2,537,867  bales  or  840,694,748 
pounds  in  1911-12.  To  arrive  at  the  actual  production  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  the  amount  of  wool  used  by  manufacturers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, namely,  87,775  bales  or  28,175,775  pounds.  The  result 
shows  the  actual  production  of  wool  for  the  past  twelve  months 
to  have  been  2,335,040  bales  or  749,997,291  pounds,  as  against 
2,637,127  bales  or  873,549,808  pounds  in  1911-12. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WOOL  PRODUCT. 

Dividing  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  into  the  net  weight  of 
wool  produced,  including  that  used  for  manufacturing  in  Austra- 
lasia, in  all  749,997,291  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
weight  of  wool  produced  (including  lambs)  works  out  at  7  pounds 
per  head,  which  compares  with  7.46  pounds  in  1911-12,  and  7 
pounds  4  ounces  for  the  two  preceding  years,  6  pounds  14  ounces 
in  1908-09,  and  6  pounds  9  ounces  in  1907-08.  Lambs  are 
counted,  and  8  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  was  scoured,  which, 
of  course,  if  included  in  the  statistics  in  a  greasy  state  would 
increase  the  weight  cat  per  head.  The  all-round  average  price 
of  wool  shows  a  substantial  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  10.21d.  as  against  8.53d.,  and  the  average 
monetary  return  per  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  5s.  •8fd. 
as  compared  with  5s.  fd.  in  1911-12,  5s.  5d.  for  1910-11,  5s.  lOd. 
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for  1909-10,  and  5s.  Id.  per  head  for  1908-09.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory that  despite  the  comparatively  small  fleeces  produced,  the 
return  per  head  is  higher  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 

The  average  price  per  bale  realized  for  the  1,804,801  bales  sold 
in  Australasian  markets  has  been  £13  13s.  Id.,  which  compares 
with  £11  15s.  5d.  in  1911-12,  £12  10s.  4d.  in  1910-11,  £13  12s. 
2d.  in  1909-10,  and  £12  9s.  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 


Table  XXI. —Value,  Australasian  Clip,  1881-1912. 


Calendar 

Total  Value     ' 

Calendar 

Total  Value 

Calendar 

Total  Value 

Year. 

Wool  Exports.' 

Year. 

Wool  Exports. 

Year. 

Wool  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

16,136,082 

1903 

18,042,873 

1908 

25,9.o0,912 

1891 

24,063,227 

1904 

21,796,096 

1909 

33,128,496 

1896 

20,433,855 

1905 

25,203,549 

1910 

31,588.936 

1901 

18,936,557  ( 

1906 

29,685,780 

1911 

29,581,874 

1902 

16,109,026 

1907 

26,768,952 

1912 

30,684,531 

The  total  value  of  the  1,804,801  bales  sold  in  Australasia  during 
the  past  season  has  been  £24,642,643 ;  and  if  that  portion  of  the 
clip  which  has  been  sent  direct  to  London  for  sale  has  made 
a  like  average,  the  net  gain  in  wealth  to  Australasia  from 
wool  alone  will  have  amounted  to 

£30,684,531  for  1912-13,  as  compared  with 

£29,.581,874  for  1911-12, 

£31,588,936  for  1910-11, 

£33,128,496  for  1909-10, 

£25,950,912  for  1908-09, 

£26,768,952  for  1907-08,  and 

£29,685,740  in  1906-07. 

Australasia  has  exported  in  seven  years  £207,399,441  worth  of 
raw  wool. 


The  average  number  of  bales  sold  in  the  Australasian  markets 
during  the  past  seven  years  lias  been  1,719,066  bales,  and  the 
average  realization  £22,086,002  per  annum. 

The  past  clip  was  composed  of  69  per  cent  merino,  and  31  per 
cent  crossbred,  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  crossbred 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  when  the  respective  pro- 
portions were  72  and  28  per  cent.  The  clip  of  1910-11  was 
composed  of  merino  74  per  cent,  crossbred  36  per  cent.  In  1910 
the  clip  was  composed  of  76  per  cent  merino,  and  24  per  cent 
crossbred,  while  in  1908-09  there  was  78  per  cent  of  merino 
and  22  per  cent  of  crossbred. 
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The  comparative  failure  of  the  1912  lambing  is  revealed  by 
the  quantit}^  of  lambs'  wool  sold  in  Australasia  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  which  amounted  to  65,106  bales  as  compared 
with  93,050  bales  for  the  preceding  season,  98,314  bales  for 
1910-11,  108,808  bales  in  1909-10,  69,456  bales  in  1908-09,  and 
70,980  bales  in  1907-08. 

The  proportion  of  lambs  to  fleece  was  4  per  cent,  as  compared 
to  5  per  cent  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  6  per  cent,  4  per 
cent,  5  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent  respectively  for  the  four  years 
before  that  date. 

In  point  of  breadth  of  fiber  the  past  clip  was  the  finest  pro- 
duced for  very  many  years. 

The  coming  clip  will  be  well  grown,  sound  and  bulky.  The 
fiber  will  be  broader  than  that  of  the  past  clip,  and  there  will  be 
more  yolk  and  vegetable  defect. 

The  quantity  of  scoured  wool  sold  in  Australasian  markets 
has  been  149,611  bales  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  wool  sold,  which 
compares  with  144,046  bales  or  7  per  cent  in  1911-12,  160,326 
bales  or  9  per  cent  in  1910-11,  195,241  bales  or  10  per  cent  in 
1909-10,  and  177,877  bales  or  11  per  cent  in  1908-09. 

THE    AVERAGE    WEIGHT    OF    FLEECE. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
the  number  of  fleeces  per  bale  and  the  number  of  bales  to  the 
1,000  sheep,  and  demonstrates  the  increased  average  weight  of 
the  fleece  : 

Table  XXII. 


Year. 

No.  of  Sheep  and  Lambs' 
Fleeces  per  Bale. 

No.  of  Bales  per  1,000  Sheep. 

1896-7 

59.65 

60.08 

59.62 

57.95 

55.88 

55.42 

51.36 

55.51 

52.70 

50.27 

49.65 

51.72 

47.79 

46.49 

47. 

44.37 

45.91 

16.75 

1897-8 

16.64 

1898-9 

16  76 

1899-1900 

17  25 

1900-1901 

17.89 

1901-2 

18  04 

1902-3 

19  46 

1903-4 

17  99 

1904-5 

18  97 

1905-G 

19  89 

1906-7 

20  13 

1907-8 

18  97 

1908-9 

20.92 

1909-10 

21.51 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

21.27 
22.54 
21.69 
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FREIGHT    RATES    AND    EXCHANGE. 

The  rates  of  freight  which  have  ruled  throughout  the  twelve 
months  have  been  ll/16d.  per  pound  for  grease  and  13/1  Gd.  per 
pound  for  scoured  to  the  end  of  Xovember,  and  3/4d.  per  pound 
for  grease  and  7/8d.  per  pound  for  scoured  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  Practically  all  the  wool  has  been  lifted 
per  steamer,  and  it  would  appear  as  though  the  good  old  clippers 
were  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  Australasian  wool  trade. 

The  rate  of  exchange  on  wool  drafts  was  3/4  per  cent  during 
July  to  October  4th,  and  then  up  to  October  24th  1  per  cent  or  1/4 
per  cent  below  the  rates  current  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1911.  From  October  24th  till  November  29th  the  rate  stood 
at  1^  per  cent,  or  the  same  as  was  in  force  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  the  previous  year,  but  ever  since  the  end  of  November 
the  rate  has  been  the  high  one  of  1^  per  cent. 

The  shipment  figures  from  each  State  compare  as  under  with 
the  previous  season  : 

Table  XXIII.  —  Australasian  Wool  Exports  by  States. 


States. 

1912-13. 

1011-12. 

Net  Weight. 

Net  "Weight. 

New  South  Wales. . . . 
Victoria 

Bales. 

773,010 
435,795 
254,495 
164,259 
68,656 
22,271 

Pounds. 

248,290,812 

139,977,354 

81,743,794  . 

52,759,990 

22,052,307 

7,153,445 

Bales. 

897,551 
562,287 
288.515 
176,985 
76,874 
18,335 

Pounds. 
294,445,105 
184,459,750 

94,647,812 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 

58,059,929 

25,218,515 

6,014,796 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

1,718,486 
528,779 

551,977,702 
169,843,814 

2,020,547 
517,320 

662,845,907 

177,848,841 

Australasia 

2,247,265 

721,821,516 

2,537,867 

840,694,748 

Decrease,  290,602  bales,  or  118,873,232  pounds. 
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The  distribution  of  purchases  in  Australasia  in  the  past  two 
seasons  has  been  as  follows  : 

Table  XXIV.  —  Australasian  Wool  Sales,  Distribdtion. 


1912-13. 

1911-12. 

Bales. 

Per  Cent. 

Bales. 

Per  Cent. 

United  Kingdom 

612,891 

1,041,206 

40,929 

22,000 

87,775 

1,804,801 

34 

58 

2 

1 

5 

100 

529,051 

1,207,658 

65,250 

25,707 

99,260 

1,926,926 

28 

63 

United  States  and  Canada  .... 

Japan,  China,  and  India 

Local  manufacturers,  etc 

3 
1 
5 

100 

AUSTRALIAX    SHIPMENTS. 


The  first  shipment  of  wool  from  Australia  was  made  in  1808, 
since  then  shipments  have  been  as  follows  : 


Bales. 


Year. 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 1,054,430 

1890 1,509,666 

1895 1,802,269 


422 

8,003 

44,502 

158,558 

240,136 

673,314 


Year. 
1900  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 


Bales. 
1,221,163 

1,218,969 
1,454,820 
1,663,130 
1,620,890 
1,796,347 
1,921,705 
1,975,378 
2,020,547 
1,718,486 


AUSTRALIAN    PRE-EMINENCE    IN    WOOL    PRODUCTION. 

Australia  has  held  pride  of  place  for  many  years  as  the  great- 
est wool-producing  country  in  the  world.  Quantity,  however,  is 
not  everytliing,  and  pastoralists  are  to  be  congratulated  because 
they  Iiave  produced  the  best  and  highest-priced  wool  in  the 
world,  and  have,  what  is  still  more  important,  obtained  the  high- 
est net  results  per  head  of  slieep.  The  natural  adaptability  of 
the  country  for  the  production  of  high-class  sheep  and  wool, 
which  is  beyond  dispute,  has,  of  coarse,  been  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  prominent  position  which  Australia  holds  in 
the  wool  trade  ;  but  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  flockmasters 
who  have  so  ably  bred  their  flocks,  classified  and  marketed  their 
wool  in  such  an  honest  and  expert  manner  that  a  lead  has  been 

1  Heavy  decrease  owing  to  drought. 
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given  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world.  But  the  question 
is  —  Are  we  upholding  the  reputation  which  has  been  faithfully- 
won  ? 

Certainly  the  larger  clips  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  could 
hardly  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  better  or  more  practical 
manner,  but  even  in  these  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  old 
standards  owing  to  the  great  trouble  experienced  in  obtaining 
skilled  labor.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  rapid  dis- 
posal of  estates  and  dispersal  of  stock  have  resulted  in  a  big 
weight  of  comparatively  small  and  indifferently  prepared  brands 
taking  the  place  of  once  renowned  clips. 

Closer  settlement  results. 

Closer  settlement  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  any  country, 
but,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  high  reputation  which  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  so  long  enjoyed  as  the  best  wool- 
growing  countries  in  the  world,  and  for  the  best  classed  and 
packed  wool,  will  be  seriously  impaired.  Though  many  of  the 
smaller  growers,  and  more  particularly  those  who  make  wool- 
growing  their  main  object,  take  a  commendable  pride  in  the 
breeding,  classing,  and  packing  of  their  wool,  others  who  have 
lately  obtained  farms  either  do  not  i-ealize  the  importance  of 
proper  classing,  or  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  the  work  ;  and 
as  there  are  many  thousands  of  comparatively  small  woolgrowers 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  who  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  employ  expert  assistance,  it  behooves  the  Grovern- 
ments  in  the  various  States  to  do  far  more  than  is  at  present 
being  done  to  give  expert  advice  regarding  sheepbreeding,  wool- 
classing,  etc. 

Woolshed  facilities. 

Australian  pastoralists  have  shown  by  past  results  that  most 
of  them  know  just  how  best  to  prepare  their  clips  for  market, 
and  at  all  times  it  is  easy  for  them  to  obtain  advice  from  the 
experts  connected  with  the  companies  which  handle  their  busi- 
ness ;  but  there  is  danger  ahead  even  as  regards  the  larger  clips. 
Firstly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  labor  in  any  way 
skilled  in  the  work,  and  further,  if  it  were  obtainai)le,  rates  of 
pay  are  so  exorbitant,  and  much  of  the  labor  so  unreliable,  that 
one  is  more  comfortable,  if  not  indeed  actually  better  off,  with- 
out it. 

Less  care  manifested  in  preparing  wool  for  market. 

Not  for  very  many  years  have  we  seen  so  many  growers  send 
their  skirtings  to  market  only  partially  picked,  and  tliis  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  general  complaint  about  pieces,  etc., 
not  yielding  up  to  expectations.  This  is  an  unideasant  thing  to 
have  to  admit,  more  especially  when  our  greatest  competitors  in 
wool  production,  viz.,  the  Argentine  and  South  Africa,  are  improv- 
ing their  wool  and  methods  of  preparation  each  year  ;  but  already 
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the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clip  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
scarcity  of  reliable  labor.  The  position  is  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate because  both  in  the  Argentine  and  South  Africa  labor  is 
much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Australasia. 

EXPORTS    OF    WOOL    TOPS    FKOM    AUSTRALIA. 

The  exports  of  wool  tops  from  Sydney  during  the  years  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1913,  from  figures 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Customs,  have  been  as  follows : 

Table  XXV. 


Destination. 


1909: 

Belgium  

Japan   

1910: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium  

Japan    

Italy    

1911: 
United  Kingdom 

India  .    

Belgium   

Germany    

Italy    

Japan    

1912: 
United  Kingdom 

Belgium  

Japan 

Italy    

Germany    

India  

1913  (6  months)  : 
United  Kingdom 

India 

New  Zealand  . . . 

Belgium  

Japan 


Bales. 


45 
1,135 

1,180 


430 

50 

2,133 

84 

2,697 


115 
9 

124 
1,288 

296 
3,268 

5,100 


150 

347 

5,783 

57 

36 

45 

6,418 


90 

45 

3 

53 

3,229 

3,420 


Lbs. 


15,247 
481,245 

496,492 


182.012 
22.357 

886,134 
32,966 

1,123,469 


55.481 

4,655 

60,869 

653,591 

135,763 

1,602,747 

2,513,106 


74,850 
174,192 
2,703,021 
27,927 
17,463 
20,597 


3,018,050 


39,771 

19,852 

1,566 

28,758 

1,465,528 

1,555,475 


1,617 
57,021 

58,638 


22,159 

2,622 

106,253 

3,840 

134,874 


6,213 

493 

6,698 

69,059 

15.478 

177,465 

275,406 


8,128 
17,552 
290,101 
3.168 
2,074 
2,276 

323,299 


3,769 

2,437 

168 

2,881 

171,643 

180,898 
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The  total  exports  for  the  four  years  and  six  months  have 
thus  been  18,715  bales,  weighing  8,706,592  pounds,  of  a  value  of 
£973,115. 

BONUS    ON    WOOL    TOPS. 

A  protest  was  made  during  the  past  season  by  the  Sydney  wool 
scourers,  fellmongers,  basil-tanners,  carcase  butchers  and  meat 
exporters  against  the  continuance  of  the  bonus  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  export  of  locally  manufactured  wool 
tops.  A  pamphlet  issued  sought  to  prove  that  as  the  amount  of 
bonus  increased  the  value  of  wool  exported  decreased,  and  that 
the  more  cheaply  the  Australian  bounty-fed  tops  were  put  on  the 
Japanese  and  other  markets  the  more  cheaply  the  wool  buyers 
who  competed  for  the  top  trade  sought  to  jjurchase  Australian 
wool.  It  was  contended  that  this  recoil  was  inevitable,  and  that 
while  the  bonus  benefited  one  or  two  companies,  its  effect  was  to 
lessen  the  value  of  wool  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  has  stood  to  the  local  top- 
makers  and  turned  down  the  objectors.  The  Minister  for  Cus- 
toms stated  that  an  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  bounty  on  wool 
tops  was  "  beneficial  to  the  producer  of  wool  tops  and  to  the 
workers  in  the  industry,"  and  declared  that  it  Avould  be  extended 
for  a  further  two  years  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  bonds. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Latest  sheep  figures  for  South  America  are  as  follows  : 

Head. 

Argentine 80,401,486 

Uruguay 26,28fi,296 

Chili 4,224,266 

Falkland  Islands 715,000 

Colombia 746,000 

Other  States ...    409,000 

Total   112,782,048 

The  above  totals  are  about  15,000,000  head  below  highest 
numbers,  but  are  in  excess  of  those  for  the  year  1895,  whilst  in 
Australia  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  past  season's  clip  from 
tlie  Argentine  is  said  to  have  been  of  better  quality  and  condi- 
tion than  the  wool  output  of  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  average  of  years  the  weight  of  a  bale  of  Argentine 
wool  is  about  910  pounds,  for  Uruguay  the  average  is  about  1,000 
pounds.  That  there  continues  to  be  a  good  increase  in  the 
Argentine  sheep  figures,  despite  the  heavy  slaughtering,  is  shown 
by  the  latest  statistics,  which  give  the  number  as  at  the  end  of 
1912  as  80,401,486,  as  against  77,303,517  in  1911,  and  67,211,754 
in  the  year  1908. 
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SOUTH    AFRICA. 


The  great  increase  in  production  in  South  Africa  is  ilhistrated 
in  the  following  table  of  figures,  which  sets  out  the  production 
since  1900 : 


Year. 


1900  (war  time) 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Bales. 


140,000 
234,000 
234,000 
201,000 
209,000 
238,000 
287,000 
276,000 
380,000 
376,736 
376,000 
463,000 


Lbs. 


108,000,000 
101,000,000 
138,000,000 
125,000,000 
125,000,000 
157,761,470 


Details  are  given  in  the  following  table  of  the  various  breeds 
of  sheep  and  the  number  and  description  of  imported  stock  on 
May  1,  1911  : 

Table  XXVI. 


Woolled  : 

Merinos 

English , 

Unclassified  . . , 

Persians , 

Africanders 

Unclassified  . . .. , 
Imported  Stock  : 

Rams 

Ewes 


Union. 


16,513,561 

18,481 

5,310,173 

902,203 

5,419,128 

2,493,113 

3,645 
15,617 


Cape. 

Natal. 

7,921,186 

788,615 

2,780 

9,780 

3,127,870 

306,628 

639,686 

15,254 

4,368,199 

63,512 

1,074,792 

335,469 

850 

347 

1,573 

638 

Transvaal. 


1,743,870 
2,746 
583,688 
103,841 
248,434 
732,671 

467 
2,448 


Orange 

Free  State. 


6,059,890 
3,175 

1,291,987 
143,422 
738,983 
350,181 

1,981 
10,963 


Within  recent  years  over  30,000  stud  sheep  have  been  secured 
in  Australia  by  South  African  pastoralists  and  farmers,  and  they 
have  made  that  clip  what  it  is  to-day  —  a  good  and  increasing 
one  of  pure  merino,  which  is  competing  so  strongly  with  Austra- 
lian wool  that  tops  made  solely  out  of  pure  South  African  merino 
have  generally  cost  more  per  pound  than  tops  combed  from 
Australian  wool.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fine  quality  of  fiber 
and  heavy  shrinkage  in  scouring.  The  South  African  wool  is 
finer  in  quality  than  the  Australian,  but  not  so  long  or  so  bulky, 
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and  it  is  said  to  produce  a  tliiii  papery  material  unless  blended 
with  our  more  lofty  wool.  Still,  robust  sheep  with  wool  of  long 
and  bulky  staple  are  being  imported  so  freely  from  Australia 
that  this  characteristic  of  thinness  will  disappear. 

Since  the  transition  of  the  Argentine  flocks  from  merino  to 
crossbred,  which  commenced  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  gained 
impetus  as  time  went  on,  Australia  and  Uruguay  enjoyed  until 
recently  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  merino  wool, 
but  the  South  Africans  have  made  such  rapid  strides  in  sheep 
husbandry  from  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  that  serious  competi- 
tion from  that  quarter  threatens.  Eleven  years  ago  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  South  Africa  amounted  to  140,000  bales,  or 
34,944,263  pounds,  and  most  of  it  was  short,  heavy,  and  unattrac- 
tive. It  had  established  a  bad  reputation  with  manufacturers 
and  realized  low  prices.  The  Cape's  exports  in  1912  were 
463,000  bales,  weighing  157,761,470  pounds. 

WOOL    SHIPMENTS    TO    JAPAN. 

The  following  figures  give  the  shipments  of  wool  from  Sydney 
to  Japan  during  the  past  twenty-three  years  : 


Table  XXVIL 


Season. 

Bales. 

Season. 

Bales. 

1890-1 

200 
500 
1,388 
4,454 
1,G68 
3,368 
4,057 
4,262 
2,456 
1,982 
2,664 

1903-4 

6,550 

10,727 

4,931 

1893-4 

1904-5 

1894-5 

1905-6 

1895-6 

1906-7 

22,174 
7,954 
8  363 

1896-7 

1907-8 

1897-8 

1908-9 

1898-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

18,674 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

16,168 
20,002 
15,979 

1901-2 

1912-13 

1902-3 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
during  recent  years,  which,  however,  is  more  real  in  our  markets 
than  is  apparent,  for  in  addition  to  buying  raw  wool,  Japan  is 
the  chief  support  of  our  wool-combing  establishments,  from 
whom  large  weights  of  tops  are  taken  each  year. 


MANUFACTURING    CONDITIONS    IN    JAPAN. 

The  question  of  importing  more  machinery  into  Japan  to  man- 
ufacture tops  has  lately  been  engaging  attention.  Some  of  the 
mills  already  have  their  plant,  and  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  near  future  will  be  to  see  how  far  top  imports  are  supplanted 
by  raw  wool.     So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  any  falling  off  of 
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top  imports  will  be  made  up  in  increased  purchases  of  raw  wool, 
so  that  woolgrowers  have  nothing  to  lose,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  good  deal  to  gain.  Our  top-making  industry  may  sooner  or 
later  be  affected,  but  possibly  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for 
tops   for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  clause  in  the  new  Japanese  tariff 
that  is  of  interest.     It  states  that : 

"In  respect  of  articles  on  which  an  export  duty  is  granted  in 
foreign  countries  a  Customs  duty  of  the  san\e  amount  as  the  said 
bounty  may  be  imposed  by  Imperial  ordinance  in  addition  to  the 
duty  prescribed  in  the  tariff." 

This  would  mean  if  brought  into  force  that  local  topmakers 
would  lose  the  advantage  they  now  enjoy  through  the  bonus,  and 
the  position  of  the  Japanese  topmaker  would  be  improved,  whilst 
Bradford  topmakers  would  be  in  a  better  position  through  not 
having  to  compete  with  Australian  bounty-fed  tops. 

THE    world's    sheep,    AND    WOOL    PRODUCT. 

Table  XXVIII.  contains  the  most  recent  statistics  available  of 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  world.  In  some  countries  goats  are 
included  and  some  report  lambs  with  the  sheep,  while  others  do 
not.  In  some  countries  no  statistics  exist,  so  that  the  table  is 
neither  so  complete  nor  so  exact  as  might  be  desired,  but  it  is 
useful  for  comparison  with  preceding  reports  and  naturally 
becomes  more  nearly  correct  each  year  as  fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate statements  are  obtainable. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  of  January  1,  1913,  and  are  based  upon  the 
estimates  of  its  correspondents  of  the  gains  or  losses  during  the 
year.  They  show  a  loss  of  1,270,887  in  the  number  as  comjjared 
with  the  previous  year. 

Table  XXVIIL  —  Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World  According  to  the 
Most  Recent  Available  Statistics  and  Estimates. 


Country. 


North  America: 

United  States  :    Continental '  51,482,000 

Noncontiguous,  except  Philippine  Islands: 

Hawaii 76,719 

Porto  Rico 6,303 

Alaska 199 


Total 83,281 

Total  United  States .• 


Number  of  Sheep. 


51,565,281 


i  Includes  lambs. 
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Table   XXVIII.  —  Continued. 


Country. 


North  America  :  continued. 

Canada  

Newfoundland 

Mexico  

Central  America 

Cuba 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch        "         "       

Guadeloupe 


Number  of  Sheep. 


2,389,300 

78,052 

3,424,430 

124,044 

9,982 

27,980 

22,643 

11,731 


Total  North  America. 


South  America  : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay  

Falkland  Islands 

Colombia 

Other  South  America. 


Total  South  America. 


6,088,162 


57,653,443 


80,401,486 

4,224,266 

26,286,296 

715,000 

746,000 

409,000 


112,782,048 


EcROPE : 

Austria  Hungary : 

Austria 2,428,586 

Hungary 7,168,054 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 2,498,854 


Total 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy. 


Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Saxony  

Servia  

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom,  including  Isle  of  Man,  etc. 
All  other  Europe 


Total  Europe . 


12,095,494 

235,722 

8,130,997 

1,319,197 

904,447 

16,000,000 

5,787,848 

4,568,158 

11,162,708 

400,000 

889,036 

1,393,488 

3,072,998 

5,655,444 

'39,200,000 

58,185 

3,160,166 

15,117,105 

1,010,217 

159,727 

26,912,568 

27,629,206 

26,120 


164,888,831 


>  Includes  goate. 


Not  including  vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Constantinople. 
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Table  XXVIII.  —  Concluded. 


Country. 

Asia  : 

British  India : 

British  Provinces 23,2.S7,546 

Native  States 3,321,366 

Total 

Ceylon 

Cyprus  

Japan 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Total  Asia 

Africa  : 

A  Igeria 

British  East  Africa 

GerniJin  East  Africa 

German  South  West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Rhodesia 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 

Tunis 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Orange  Free  State 

Transvaal 

All  other  Africa 

Total  Africa 

Oceania  : 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Australasia 

Other  Oceania 

Total  Oceania 

Total  World 


Number  of  Sheep. 


26,558,912 

96,335 

'  294,456 

3,411 

88,760 

38,017,000 

45,000,000 


M 10,058,874 


9,066,916 

6,000,000 

1,560,000 

300,722 

333,454 

250.182 

952,950 

615.584 

471.297 

17.136,936 

1,520,238 

8,600.582 

3,418,165 

1,130,335 


51.357,381 


83,451,867 
23,750,153 


107,202,020 
15,120 


107,217,140 


603,957,717 


1  Report  of  Consul  J.  H.  Snodgrass  Jan.  6, 1913.  2  No  data  are  available  for  China. 


The  total  number  as  given  in  this  report  last  year  was 
626,872,186,  the  total  this  year  being  603,957,717  shows  a  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  22,914,469.  The  loss  occurring  principally  in 
Europe  and  Australia. 
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Table  XXIX.  —  Wool  Production  of  the  World. 
From  the  Latest  Official  Returns  and  Estimates. 


Country. 


Nonh  America : 

United  States 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

Central  America  and  West  Indies..   ..., 

Total  Nonh  America 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

Uruguay 

All  other  South  America  reported 

Total  South  America 

Europe : 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Greece 

Italy 

Russia  (Europe) . 

Turkey  and  Balkan  States 

All  other  Europe 

Total  Europe 

Asia: 

British  India 

China 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

Persia 

All  other  Asia  reported 

Total  Asia , 

Africa : 

Algeria 

British  Africa 

Tunis 

All  other  Africa  reported 

Total  Africa , 

Oceania : 

Australia  (exports) 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

Consumed  in  Australasian  manufacturesc 
AU  other  Oceania  reported 

Total  Oceania 

Total  world 


Wool. 


Pounds. 

296,17r),300 

11,210,000 

7,000,000 

1,000,000 


315,285,300 


325, 
1, 

27, 


4, 
156 


619,420 
130,000 
745,080 
940,000 
324,000 
967,520 
000,000 


132, 
41, 
78, 
25, 
52, 
10, 
14, 
21, 

320, 
90, 
18, 


754,430 
600,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 


803,954,430 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
90,000,000 
12,146,000 
1,000,000 


273,146,000 


33,184,000 

157,761,470 

3,735,000 

13,000,000 


207,680,470 


551,977,702 
169,843,814 


721,821,516 

28,175,775 

100,000 


750,097,291 


2,880,889,511 
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Table  XXIX.  presents  a  statement  of  the  world's  wool  pro- 
duction, compiled  from  the  latest  available  official  reports  and 
estimates,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  accounted  for  is 
2,880,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  the  United  States  furnished  one- 
tenth,  Argentina  one-ninth,  Uruguay  one-twelfth,  while  Australia 
furnished  as  much  as  the  three  combined,  750,000,000  pounds, 
or  over  one-quarter  of  the  world's  production.  These  countries 
with  South  Africa,  which  increased  her  production  to  158,000,000 
pounds,  supply  nearly  all  the  merino  and  English  blood  wools. 
Most  of  the  wools  from  Asia,  some  from  Europe,  and  many  from 
South  America,  are  of  a  coarse  low  grade,  used  generally  for 
making  carpets,  common  blankets  and  similar  goods. 

The  total  production  as  reported  is  about  90,000,000  pounds 
less  than  last  year's  figures.  The  falling  off  appears  in  round 
numbers  as  follows  : 

United  States 6,000,000  pounds. 

Argentina 42,000,000 

United  Kingdom 10,000,000        " 

Australia   82,000,000        " 

140,000,000  pounds. 

while  Uruguay  and  British  Africa  respectively  show  increases  of 
18,000,000  and  32,000,000  pounds. 

The  table  at  the  close  of  this  Bulletin  contains  the  official  state- 
ment, subject  to  revision,  of  the  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures entered  for  consumption  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1912  and  1913.  It  is  the  one  generally  most  acceptable  for 
statistical  purposes,  for  it  shows  the  actual  quantities  and  values 
of  foreign  goods  that  go  into  distribution  yearly  through  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country. 

Wm.  J.  Battison. 
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THE   TARIFFS    OF   1846   AND   1857. 

A   STUDY   OF   THE   RESULTS   OF  THE  REVENUE-ONLY    LEGIS- 
LATION   BEFORE   THE   CIVIL    WAR. 

By  WixTHROP  L.   Marvin. 

Throughout  the  debate  in  Congress  upon  the  new  Sira 
mons-Underwoocl  tariff  law,  speaker  after  speaker  on  the 
Southern  Democratic  side  eulogized  the  Walker  tariff  of 
1846,  and  its  successor  of  1857,  as  wonderful  examples  of 
economic  legislation,  and  as  the  "  best  tariffs  "  ever  enacted 
in  the  United  States. 

At  any  time  from  1857  to  1876,  when  public  men  who 
helped  to  fight  and  to  repeal  that  legislation  were  numerous 
in  Congress,  such  an  assertion  would  have  been  received  with 
ironical  surprise  or  open  ridicule.  But  that  generation  has 
departed  and  another  has  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  a 
proposition  that  would  have  been  rash  then  is  now  advanced 
with  some  show  of  confidence  that  it  may  convince  because 
the  facts  of  actual  experience  are  dim  or  forgotten. 

The  tariff  of  1846  was  framed  and  passed  by  Southern  men 
under  the  lead  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Southern  interests  were  then  almost  wholl} 
agricultural.  Cotton  was  king.  The  political  contest  over 
slaverj^  in  Congress  had  gravely  antagonized  North  and  South, 
and  there  was  in  all  the  cotton  States  a  sharp  jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  Northern  manufactures,  steadily  enhancing 
Northern  wealth  and  population.  The  relations  between  the 
slavery  question  and  the  tariff  question  were  very  close. 
Originally  most  of  the  really  great  public  men  of  the  Southern 
States  were  frank  protectionists.  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Madison  had  heartily  approved  and  joined  in  the  enactment 
of  the  first  tariff  act  of  the  first  Federal  Congress,  one  of 
wliose  objects  its  authors  declared  to  be  "  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures."  Jackson  after  them  was 
an  outspoken  protectionist.  But  the  growth  of  the  slavery 
feud  between  the  sections  brought  about  a  significant  change 
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in  the  Southern  Democratic  attitude,  clearly  reflected  in  John 
C.  Calhoun,  the  great  Southern  Democratic  leader.  Calhoun 
first  championed  the  protective  tariff  policy,  as  the  fathers  of 
his  party  had  done  before  him.  But  the  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  cotton  growing  after  the  Whitney  gin  was  invented 
moved  the  South  more  and  more  to  stake  its  all  on  this  one 
great  staple,  the  chief  market  for  which  was  in  the  crowding 
mill  towns  of  England.  The  Southern  cotton  planters  wished 
to  exchange  their  valuable  fiber  for  cheap  English  manu- 
factured goods,  to  which  the  American  protective  tariff  inter- 
posed an  obstacle.  The  English  cotton  manufacture  had 
been  built  up  by  the  most  rigorous  kind  of  protection,  but  the 
English  mill  owners  then  as  now  hated  the  thought  of  pro- 
tectionism in  America.  Moreover,  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  the  protective  tariff  seemed  espe- 
cially to  benefit  in  the  impetus  given  to  native  manufactur- 
ing, were  the  particular  hotbeds  of  the  anti-slavery  propa- 
ganda, which  was  offending  Southern  sensibilities.  Hence 
the  quick  and  complete  about-face  on  the  tariff  issue  of 
Calhoun  and  his  Southern  Democratic  colleagues. 

FREE    TRADE    AND    SLAVERY. 

These  gentlemen  were  entirely  frank  about  it.  They 
advocated  free  tiade  because  it  would  injure  the  North.  As 
between  Old  England  and  "abolitionist"  New  England,  they 
desired  that  Old  England  should  be  prosperous.  This  pur- 
pose is  openly  and  even  defiantly  proclaimed  in  a  typical 
Southern  Democratic  work  of  the  period,  "  Cotton  Is  King," 
published  by  E.  W.  Elliott,  LL.D.,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1860. 
Dr.  Elliott  said : 

If  they  (the  Southern  cotton  planters  and  the  Southern 
Democratic  leaders)  could  establish  free  trade,  it  would 
insure  the  American  market  to  foreign  (that  is,  English) 
manufacturers  ;  secure  the  foreign  market  for  their  leading 
staple;  repress  home  manufactures ;  force  a  large  number  of 
the  Northern  men  into  agriculture ;  multiply  the  growth  and 
diminish  the  price  of  i)rovisions ;  feed  and  clothe  their 
slaves   at  lower  rates;  produce  their   cotton  for  a  third  or 
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fourth  of  former  prices ;  rival  all  other  countries  in  its 
cultivation  ;  monopolize  the  trade  in  the  article  through  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  cynical  selfishness  of  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders 
of  the  second  generation,  wlio  in  1846  and  afterward  sought 
free  trade  or  its  synonym,  tariff  for  revenne  only,  in  order  to 
punish  and  imi)overish  the  manufacturing  North  and  enrich 
the  South,  could  not  well  be  more  vividly  expressed.  South- 
ern public  men  bitterly  resented  the  fact  that  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  the  free  skilled  labor  of  the  Northern 
States  had  seen  its  wages  steadily  advanced,  while  the  slave 
labor  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  whole  organization  of 
society  there  were  adapted  only  to  agriculture  and  wholly 
unfit  for  manufacturing.  As  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  of 
the  free  trade  leaders,  Hon.  George  ]\lcDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina,  said  in  the  National  House  : 

I  will  now  tell  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  if  he 
will  pardon  the  liberty,  what  is  the  natural  price  of  the 
manufactui'ing  labor  of  the  Northern  States  estimated  in 
money.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  manufacturing  labor 
of  England  and  not  a  cent  more.  (Congressional  Debates, 
Volume  Vni.,  page  3827.) 

Another  typical  Southern  spokesman,  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Alabama,  said: 

But  for  the  operation  of  the  tariff  laws  in  enhancing  the 
price  of  Northern  labor,  the  state  of  things  would  have  l^een 
completely  the  reverse  of  what  it  now  is,  and  a  day's  labor 
in  the  cottonfield  would  have  commanded  two  days  of  the 
Northern  manufacturing  labor. 

THE   BENEFICENT    TARIFF    OF    1842. 

These  citations  from  representative  Southern  men,  showing 
their  hatred*of  the  protective  policy  and  the  motives  of  that 
hatred,  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  real  charac- 
ter and  purpose  of  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846.  The  so-called 
compromise    tariff  law   of   1833,    enacted    to    conciliate    the 
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extreme  Southern  slaveholding  sentiment,  had  plunged  the 
country  into  acute  distress,  and  had  been  superseded  by 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  a  result  of  the  Whig  triumph  of 
1840  and  the  election  of  "Tippecanoe"  Harrison  as  Presi- 
dent. Under  that  protective  tariff,  the  enactment  of  which 
was  stubbornly  opposed  by  Calhoun  and  liis  lieutenants,  the 
industries  of  the  North  had  regained  their  strength  and  the 
whole  country  had  prospered.  President  Tyler  was  enabled, 
in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1844,  to  Congress,  to 
congratulate  the  nation  upon  its  full  recovery  from  the 
disastrous  anti-protectionist  experiment  of  1833  which  the 
protective  tariff  of  1842  had  brought,  saying  : 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  which  have  suffered  in 
common  with  every  other  interest,  have  once  more  revived, 
and  the  whole  country  exhibits  an  aspect  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

A  commercial  authority  of  that  time  (the  "New  York 
Express  "  of  April,  1845)  drew  this  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  nation  under  the  law  of  1842 : 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  at  the  present 
time,  is  extending  itself  faster  than  at  any  period  since  we 
have  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  From  Maine  to 
the  extreme  West  and  Southwest,  every  spindle  and  loom  is 
at  work  —  many  of  the  mills  with  orders  for  their  works  for 
months  ahead.  Water  is  no  longer  the  sole  motive  power  of 
factories,  and,  in  the  most  favored  localities  at  the  East,  for 
manufactories,  this  power  has  long  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  has  been  resorted  to.  In 
Newburyport  and  Boston  factories  of  this  class  are  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  even  Lowell  has  now  more  factories 
building  which  are  to  be  propelled  by  steam  than  by  water. 
At  no  time  have  there  been  more  new  mills  building,  or  the 
old  ones  more  active  than  at  the  present ;  four  new  mills, 
of  the  largest  size,  are  to  be  erected  this  summer,  and  large 
additions  made  to  the  old  ones, — in  all,  not  less  than  25,000 
looms.  At  the  new  "  City  of  Looms,"  on  the  Merrimack,  at 
Haverhill,  active  preparations  are  making  to  commence  their 
dam,  which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  waterpower  that 
will  not  be  exhausted  in  half  a  century  of  prosperous  manu- 
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facturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  there  is  the  same 
tendenc}'  to  invest  capital  in  manufactnriiig ;  cotton  mills  are 
the  favored  stocks,  but  other  articles  are  not  forgotten  or 
neglected.  In  Maine  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  two  iron  factories  ;  the  old 
companies  have  also  added  largely  to  their  capital  stocks; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
manufacturing  as  at  present.  At  Buffalo  there  has  been  a 
large  mill  started,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  At  St. 
Louis  and  numerous  other  points  in  the  West,  in  Mississippi 
and  Georgia  new  mills  are  erecting.  At  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown  several  flour  mills  have  been  altered  to  cotton 
mills ;  and  all  through  the  country  there  is  seen  a  general 
wish  to  make  investments  in  this  way. 

This  is  American  testimony ;  there  is  equally  conclusive 
proof  of  the  results  of  the  law  of  1842  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  "  London  Times,"  in  an  article  on 
"  The  Decline  of  Trade  with  America,"  published  on  July 
19,  1843,  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  protective 
legislation,  lamented  the  heavy  loss  in  exports  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  goods  and  of  iron,  all  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  now  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  added  that 
"  the  balance  of  trade  is  turning  against  this  country  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  to  pay  for  American  cotton  in  specie  instead  of 
goods.  Nothing  but  a  very  great  revival  of  the  demand  for 
English  manufactures  can  save  us  from  this  evil;  and  with- 
out a  reform  of  the  American  tariff,  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  any  revival  at  all  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case." 

HOW   THE   TARIFF   OF   1846    CAME   IN. 

These  were  the  conditions  in  America  and  in  England 
when  the  tariff  of  1842,  for  revenue  and  protection,  framed 
and  enacted  by  Northern  statesmen,  was  supplanted  by  the 
tariff  of  1846,  for  revenue  only,  framed  and  enacted  chiefly 
by  Southern  statesmen,  who  hated  protection  because  the  free 
skilled  labor  of  the  North  was  in  a  superior  position  to 
utilize  its  benefits.  The  Southern  Democracy  liad  carried 
the    Presidential    election    of    1844,    and    controlled    both 
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Houses  of  Congress.  The  political  contest  had  been  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  for  the  good  results  of  the  tariff  of  1842  were 
known  of  all  men,  and  a  very  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  protectionists.  President  James  K.  Polk 
was  elected  over  Henry  Clay  by  a  plurality  of  only  38,185 
votes  in  a  total  of  2,698,611.  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee,  had  been  opposed  to  protection  throughout  his 
public  life,  but  in  the  crisis  of  the  campaign  of  1844  he 
issued  an  equivocal  letter  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  that  he  was  a  convert  to  protectionism  and,  in 
fact,  was  so  interpreted  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  industrial  communities.  It  was  believed  at  this  time 
that  but  for  that  letter  Mr.  Polk  and  his  party  would  have 
been  decisively  beaten.  His  Vice-president,  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  always  been  regarded  a  firm 
protectionist. 

But  when  the  new  Administration  took  its  seat  it  was 
quickly  found  that  it  was  the  slaveholding,  tariff-hating 
South  that  was  in  the  saddle.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  foe  of  all  protection,  was  made  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  President  Polk,  who  had  been  given  his  elec- 
tion by  people  who  believed  him  to  be  a  protectionist,  came 
out  in  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1845,  virtually  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  Secretary  Walker  on  December  3,  1845, 
issued  his  celebrated  report  to  Congress  —  an  elaborate 
summing  up  of  the  traditional  Southern  Democratic  argu- 
ments against  the  protective  system.  A  tariff  bill  embody- 
ing Secretary  Walker's  views  was  presented  on  June  15, 
1846,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  passed  on 
June  30,  and  sent  over  to  the  Senate.  It  happened  that  the 
Senate  was  very  evenly  divided.  One  critical  vote  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  was  a  tie,  27  to  27,  and  Vice-president 
Dallas,  very  much  to  his  embarrassment,  was  compelled  to 
give  the  deciding  voice.  Repudiating  his  obligations  to  his 
people  and  his  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  he  voted  under  the 
relentless  Southern  pressure  for  the  bill,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Polk  on  June  30  and  became  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1846. 
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This  tariff  for  revenue  only  of  1846  was  made  })ossible  in 
the  first  phice  by  the  bold  deception  practised  on  the  people 
of  the  North  in  representing  Mr.  Polk  as  a  protectionist.  It 
was  imposed  by  the  triumphant  South  upon  the  North, 
against  the  protests  of  twenty-eight  Northern  Democratic 
members,  who  voted  against  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  to  the  defection  of  Vice-president  Dallas,  which 
made  it  possible  to  pass  the  bill  through  the  Senate,  a  leading 
Pennsylvania  Democratic  journal,  the  "  Sentinel,"  of  Phil- 
adelphia, said  : 

There  was  one  burst  of  indignation  that  Pennsylvania  had 
been  grossly  deceived,  and  that  her  best  interest  had  been 
prostrated,  too,  by  the  vote  of  George  MitHin  Dallas,  one  of 
her  own  sons,  whom  she  has  fostered  and  cherished  for  years, 
and  who,  she  had  a  right  to  expect,  would  stand  by  her  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  Mr.  Dallas  has  thrown  the  weight  of  Ins 
influence  into  the  Southern  scale  against  his  native  State. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  have  to  record  this  deed  of  deep  ingrat- 
itude to  the  old  Keystone  State.  If  Mr.  Dallas  had,  b}'  the 
remotest  hint,  given  the  people  of  Pennsjdvania,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844,  to  believe  that  he  would  go  with  the  South 
and  for  a  Southern  tariff,  he  would  not  have  been  elected 
Vice-president. 

A    FAVORING   CHAIN    OF   EVENTS. 

This  ill-starred  tariff  measure  was  most  unfortunate  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  enactment,  but  for  a  few  years  it  was 
singularly  lucky  afterward.  A  succession  of  fortuitous 
events  deferred  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  excessive 
reductions  of  the  rates  of  duty  which  the  Southern  authors 
of  the  new  law  had  enforced.  Congress  on  May  13,  1846, 
declared  war  against  Mexico.  Within  two  years  this  war  led 
to  the  disbursement  of  $150,000,000,  for  military  service  or 
military  supplies,  among  the  people  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  South  and  Southwest.  This  gave  a  marked  tem- 
porary impetus  to  domestic  trade,  and  the  number  of  men 
withdrawn  from  their  daily  vocations  for  enlistment  in  the 
war  was  not  large  enough  to  have  any  serious  effect  on  any 
domestic   industry.     There  followed  in  1847  tlie  famine  in 
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Ireland  and  the  failure  of  crops  in  other  European  countries, 
creating  a  sudden  abnormal  demand  for  the  production  of 
American  agriculture,  the  exports  of  which  rose  to  -168,450,- 
000  in  1847,  as  compared  with  $27,581,000  in  1846.  Then  in 
1848  there  occurred  widespread  political  revolutions  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,  embarrassing  native  trade  and  industry  and 
creating  a  further  need  of  American  foodstuffs. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  gold  was  discovered,  in  May, 
1848,  in  California,  and  the  rush  of  the  Argonauts  began. 
Up  to  that  time  our  native  production  of  the  precious  metals 
had  been  insignificant.  S^jecie  had  been  imported  when 
needed,  and  was  difficult  to  procure.  But  in  1849  the  West- 
ern mines  yielded  $40,000,000  of  gold,  which  rose  to  $60,000,- 
000  the  next  year  and  to  $65,000,000  in  1853.  Not  until 
1860  did  the  new  gold  country  produce  less  than  $50,000,000, 
and  from  1847  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  total  amount  of 
gold  received  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  was  $651,- 
889,085.    (Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.) 

This  in  truth  should  have  been  the  golden  age  of  American 
trade  and  industry.  Such  for  a  brief  period  it  actually 
seemed  to  be.  For  following  the  gold  discoveries  came  the 
Crimean  War  of  1854-1856,  which  for  the  time  being 
excluded  Russian  wheat  from  the  European  market,  and 
made  a  new  demand  upon  the  broad  fields  of  America.  As 
President  William  McKinley  has  said  of  this  era  : 

Never  was  there  a  period  in  our  history  in  which  the  free 
trade  policy  had  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  and  adequacy  to^  our  industrial  and  govern- 
mental conditions. 

WILLIAM  Mckinley's  deschiption. 

No  economic  experiment  could  have  had  a  fairer  chance. 
But  what  was  the  actual  outcome?  It  was  this  —  as  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  concisely  described  it : 

But  instead  of  insuring  prosperity,  it  produced  universal 
distress  and  want ;  instead  of  raising  money  to  support  the 
government,  even  during  a  period  of  peace  and  wonderful 
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development,  the  system  of  duties  it  provided  was  utterly 
insufficient  and  produced  results  exactly  the  opposite  of  those 
claimed  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  foreign  wars  ceased,  the  reve- 
nue began  to  diminish  and  the  expenditures  to  exceed  it,  thus 
creating  deficiencies  and  forcing  loans  and  increasing  our 
national  debt  from  $15,500,000  in  1846  to  $90,580,000  on 
March  4,  1861. 

Distress  came  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  but  fortu- 
nately not  everywhere  at  once,  because  of  the  offsetting 
forces  already  outlined.  The  conquest  of  new  territory  from 
Mexico  and  the  California  gold  fields  drew  emigration  to  the 
far  West  and  Southwest.  There  were  fewer  than  5,000  miles 
of  railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1846,  but  between  1850 
and  1860  more  than  20,000  miles  additional  had  been  con- 
structed to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  commerce.  The  first 
telegraph  line  appeared  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
in  1844.  The  inventive  genius  of  mankind  was  awake  all 
over  the  world,  and  with  the  hungry  multitudes  of  Europe 
demanding  to  be  fed  from  the  newly  opened  farms  of  the 
American  West,  there  should  naturally  have  been  a  decade  of 
sustained  industrial  development  and  prosperity  in  America. 
There  was  prosperity  in  some  trades  and  some  places.  Pro- 
tectionist champions,  like  BUiine  and  Allison  and  Garfield, 
have  often  been  quoted  as  declaring  that  "  times  were  good  " 
under  the  tariff  of  1846  and  its  lineal  successor,  the  tariff  of 
1857.  So  times  were  good,  locally,  for  a  few  years,  here  and 
there.  Even  an  ill-considered,  hostile  fiscal  law  cannot 
wholly  and  at  once  impoverish  America. 

But  taking  the  broader  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  experiment  that  lasted 
so  long  and  ended  so  disastrously  was  cut  off  in  favor  of 
another  protective  tariff  as  soon  as  the  slaveholding  South 
lost  its  grip  and  the  industrial  North  gained  firm  control  of 
the  government  in  Washington,  Never  at  any  time  was  the 
Southern  policy  of  nonprotection  or  free  trade  acquiesced  in 
by  Americans,  North  or  South,  who  remained  protectionists. 
The  Democratic  platform  of  1848  felicitated  the  country  on 
"the  noble  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  by  the 
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repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  tlie  creation  of  the  more 
equal,  honest  and  productive  tariff  of  1846."  In  similar  vein 
the  "  London  Times  "  had  thus  exulted  : 

Henceforth  the  principle  of  duties  for  protection  must  be 
considered  as  abandoned  in  the  United  States.  The  duties 
which  remain  insufficient  to  compensate  the  objects  of  pro- 
tection are  quite  high  enough  to  insure  a  revenue  to  the 
State.  The  alteration  in  the  American  tariff  can  be  regarded 
as  a  great  triumph  gained  by  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

CONDEMNED    BY   PRESIDENTS    TAYLOR    AND    FILLMORE. 

But  this  Southern  Democratic  view  and  this  characteristic 
English  view  of  the  tariff  of  1846  were  not  concurred  in  by 
the  men  who  carried  the  national  election  of  1848.  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  Vice-president  Millard  P'illmore,  who  in  a  few  months 
succeeded  him,  were  both  outspoken  protectionists.  Both 
formally  and  earnestly  protested  against  the  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  experiment.  President  Taylor  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress urged  "a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  and  its  adjust- 
ment on  a  basis  which  ma}'  augment  the  revenue."  He  asked 
for  a  system  "  which  may  place  home  labor,  at  last,  on  a  sure 
and  permanent  footing,"  and  provide  "  due  encouragement  of 
manufactures."  President  Fillmore  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  2,  1851,  showed  that  the  vaunted  increase 
in  the  export  of  agricultural  products  was  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  argued  that  as  a  benefit  "  to 
the  farming  population  of  this  country  "  the  tariff  of  1846 
was  a  failure.     In  a  later  message  President  Fillmore  said : 

Without  repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  my  former 
message  in  favor  of  discriminating  protective  duties,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  call  3'our  attention  to  one  or  two  other  consid- 
erations affecting  this  subject.  The  Hrstis  the  effect  of  large 
importations  of  foreign  goods  upon  our  currency.  ]Most  of 
the  gold  of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its  way 
directly  to  Europe  in  payment  for  goods  purchased.  In  the 
second  place,  as  our  manufacturing  establishments  are  broken 
down  by  competition  with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested  in 
them  is  lost,  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens  are 
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thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  the  farmer,  to  that  extent,  is 
deprived  of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce. 
In  the  third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves 
the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he  con- 
sequently raises  the  ])rice  of  the  article  sent  here  for  sale,  as 
is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  imported  from 
England. 

WEBSTER    AND    THE   TARIFF. 

These  words  of  the  American  Executive  are  worth  recall- 
ing because  it  has  often  been  asserted  by  advocates  of  free 
trade  —  and  never  more  volul)ly  than  in  the  Congressional 
debate  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Simmons-Underwood 
tariff  of  1913— that  the  Walker  tarifp  of  1846  brought  such 
high  prosperity  to  the  United  States  that  even  the  official 
champions  of  the  protective  policy  were  silenced.  This  is 
wholly  contrary  to  the  truth.  Daniel  Webster,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  had  led  the  Northern  opposition  in 
the  Senate  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  never  ceased  to  condemn 
that  legislation  and  the  policy  embodied  in  it,  so  long  as  he 
lived.  Webster  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
masterly  of  his  speeches  against  the  tariff  of  1846.  He 
spoke  for  three  days,  on  July  25,  27,  and  28,  practically  clos- 
ing the  debate  on  the  protectionist  side.  He  took  up  in 
turn,  examined  and  destroyed  every  one  of  the  Southern 
Democratic  tariff  contentions,  with  the  same  patriotism, 
scholarship  and  logic  with  which  he  had  refuted  their  argu- 
ments on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  He  said  of  the 
tariff  of  1846,  in  words  long  quoted  and  remembered: 

It  is  not  a  bill  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  in  middle 
life,  or  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  employment.  It  is  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  highest  and  most  luxurious  classes 
of  the  country,  and  a  bill  imposing  onerous  duties  on  the 
great  industrious  masses,  and  for  taking  away  the  means  of 
living  from  labor  everywhere  throughout  the  land.  The 
interest  of  every  laboring  community  requires  diversity  of 
occupations,  pursuits,  and  objects  of  industry.  Thti  more 
that  diversity  is  multiplied  or  extended  the  better.  To 
diversify  employment  is  to  increase  employment  and  to 
enhance  wages.     And,  sir,  take  this  great  truth;  place  it  on 
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the  title  page  of  every  book  of  political  economy  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  government;  put  it  in  every  farmer's 
almanac ;  let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column  in  every 
mechanic's  magazine ;  proclaim  it  everywhere,  and  make  it 
a  proverb,  that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men 
there  will  be  work  for  the  teeth.  Where  there  is  employment 
there  will  be  bread.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  to 
have  cheap  food,  but  greater  than  that,  prior  to  that,  and  of 
still  greater  value,  is  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  buy  food 
by  honest  and  respectable  employment. 

THE  SOUTH  SUPREME. 
The  protectionists  of  the  North  and  the  country  never 
"accepted"  the  tariff  of  1846  or  its  successor  of  1857.  On 
the  contrary,  they  never  ceased  to  fight  that  kind  of  sinister 
legislation.  They  could  not  repeal  it  under  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more because  they  did  not  control  the  action  of  Congress. 
There  the  South  was  dominant  —  and  the  South  with  its 
slave  labor  demanded  free  trade  as  instinctively  as  the  North 
with  its  free  labor  sought  protection.  The  political  condi- 
tions of  that  storm}^  and  memorable  era  in  our  national  life  are 
well  set  forth  by  a  competent  economist  and  historian  : 

The  fact  that  membei's  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North  voted  for  these  measures,  when  the  political  conditions 
of  the  times  are  taken  into  consideration,  affords  no  evidence 
of  benefits  or  satisfactory  business  results  arising  from  this 
legislation.  The  South  shaped  and  directed  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  made  its  platforms  and  dictated  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  not  only  on  the  slavery  question,  but 
upon  every  other  question.  They  also  controlled  the  patron- 
age, dealt  out  all  offices,  and  members  from  the  North  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  Southern  dictation  and  abide  by  party 
caucuses  or  become  ostracized,  stripped  of  political  influence 
and  humiliated.  The  social  as  well  as  the  political  influence 
of  the  Capitol  was  exacting  and  unrelenting  in  its  enforce- 
ment of  every  principle  championed  by  the  South.  (George 
B.  Curtiss,  in  "  The  Industrial  Development  of  Nations," 
Volume  11.,  page  481.) 

What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  the  man- 
ner  in   and   the   influences  by  which  the  Walker  tariff   for 
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revenue  only  of  1846  came  to  be  enacted.  It  was  passed  by 
the  Southern  Democracy  in  Congress  frankly  as  a  long  step 
toward  entire  free  trade,  the  final  goal  of  Southern  legisla- 
tion. The  belief  that  a  protective  system  was  favorable  to 
the  North  with  its  free  skilled  labor  and  unfavorable  to  the 
agricultural  South  with  its  slave  labor  was  responsible  for 
the  sharp  change  of  the  Democracy  from  protectionism  under 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson  to  free  trade  or  tariff  for 
revenue  only  under  Polk,  Walker,  and  Calhoun.  The  tariff 
of  1846  was  created  by  and  for  the  South,  with  what  help  it 
could  secure  from  some  Northern  States  because  of  the 
intense  partisanship  of  the  period,  against  the  protests  of  the 
chief  industrial  Northern  States,  and  the  earnest  opposition 
of  a  considerable  group  of  Northern  Democratic  Representa- 
tives. Moreover,  without  the  grave  deception  involved  in 
that  campaign  letter  of  President  Polk,  the  country  could 
not  have  been  carried  by  the  Democracy  in  1844  and  the 
tariff  of  1846  could  not  have  been  enacted. 

Above  all  things  the  great  historic  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ''  Cotton  was  King "'  then,  and  that  save  for  the 
one  powerless  Whig  Administration  of  1849-1853  the  South 
was  until  1860  in  full  actual  control  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  tariff  of 
1846  remained  in  force  so  long,  and  was  succeeded  in  1857 
by  a  similar  measure. 

ACTUAL    RESULTS    OF    THE    TARIFF    OF    1846. 

With  this  summary  of  the  political  history  of  this  tariff- 
for-re venue-only  legislation,  let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  its  practical  results.  For  reasons  already  stated,  these 
results  were  not  everywhere  and  alwaj-s  disastrous,  but  a 
candid  survey  of  the  whole  range  of  trade  and  industry  can 
lead  to  no  other  conviction  than  that  abandonment  of  the 
protective  policy  of  the  founders  of  the  republic — well- 
called  by  Henry  Clay  and  his  friends  "  the  American  system  " 
—  proved  in  the  end  most  unfortunate  for  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Walker  had   presented   his    bill   in    1846    very 
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frankly  as  a  measure  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  He  disclaimed  any  intentional  hostility 
to  manufacturing,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  report,  or 
the  speeches  of  the  representative  Southern  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  time,  without  a  recognition  that  they  were 
hostile,  and  enemies  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  industrial 
arts  conducted  with  their  free  labor  in  the  Northern  Com- 
monwealths. Again  and  again,  as  in  the  speeches  of  McDuffie 
and  Lewis  a'lready  quoted,  this  spirit  found  frank  if  impru- 
dent expression.  Thus,  as  a  typical  Southern  Democrat, 
Representative  Towns,  of  Georgia,  said  : 

Let  any  man  in  the  South  engaged  in  planting  estimate 
the  amount  of  his  income  from  his  laborers,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  and  they  will  see  that  they  do  not 
average  one-third  of  the  amount  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks  by  the  laborers  of  Massachusetts !  Will  they  not 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vast  difference  in  the  value  of 
labor  in  the  South  and  East?  And  if  they  should  find  that  it 
results  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  system  which 
they  are  as  certain  to  discover  as  that  they  make  the 
examination,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  they  are  to  remain 
silent  and  inactive,  year  after  year,  under  a  state  of  wrongs 
paralyzing  their  energies  and  absorbing  their  sustenance  ? 
(Appendix,  Congressional  Globe,  page  833,  Twenty-ninth 
.Congress,  first  session.) 

One  great  motive,  then,  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  to  make 
agriculture  more  prosperous.  Secretary  Walker's  persistent 
argument  was  that  if  we  opened  our  ports  more  freely  to 
European  manufacturers,  Europe  would  purchase  more 
freely  not  only  of  the  cotton  of  the  South  but  of  the  food- 
stuffs of  the  West.  Let  us  see  whether  this  contention  was 
fulfilled.  In  certain  years  of  war  and  famine,  Europe  did 
buy  more  freely  of  our  foodstuffs,  but  war  and  famine  were 
then  the  manifest  causes  and  would  have  been  the  causes  if 
the  protective  system  had  continued  in  America.  In  those 
years  when  war  and  famine  did  not  prevail  abroad,  the 
demand  for  our  foodstuffs  under  the  supposedly  favorable 
tariff   of    1846    was   small   and    disappointing.     Our   manu- 
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facturers  were  injured,  but  our  farmers  were  not  helped. 
Professor  Francis  Bo  wen,  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the 
foremost  economists  of  his  time,  said  in  1855  in  his  "Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  "  : 

In  1850  and  1851  the  average  price  of  flour  in  our  Atlan- 
tic seaports  was  about  five  dollars  a  barrel,  a  price  at  which 
the  farmers  of  the  West  cannot  afford  to  export  it  at  all, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  glutted  market  by  a 
saciitice.  Meanwhile,  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in 
this  country,  to  the  great  depression  of  our  domestic  indus- 
try, rapidly  increased.  Our  imports  of  the  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton  and  iron,  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1851,  had 
become  43  per  cent,  and  for  that  ending  in  June,  1853,  125 
per  cent  greater  than  they  were  the  year  before  the  alteration 
of  the  tariff.  To  pay  for  these  extravagant  importations  we 
were  obliged  to  sell  our  agricultural  products  at  the  reduced 
price  just  mentioned,  and  to  export  an  immense  amount  of 
California  gold  besides.  .  .  .  This  is  not  all.  Within 
three  years  after  this  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  price  of  the 
imported  iron  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and  in  1852  and  1853  it 
was  even  higher  than  it  had  been  before  the  ruin  of  the  home 
manufacture.  .  .  .  The  aggregate  cost  of  iron  to  Ameri- 
can consumers,  during  the  eight  years  preceding  1854,  was 
undoubtedly  greater  than  if  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
through  tlie  tariff  of  1846  had  never  taken  place. 

THE   PROSTRATE    IRON    INDUSTRY. 

Thus,  in  normal  years,  the  results  of  the  tariff  of  1846  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  were  disappointing,  and  to  the 
manufacturer  almost  ruinous.  Professor  Bo  wen  alludes  to 
the  effect  upon  the  iron  industry,  not  then  in  1846  the  giant 
which  it  has  since  become.  Under  the  protective  tariff  of 
1842  the  iron  industry  had  thriven.  The  production  of  pig 
iron,  a  fair  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  iron  business,  had 
increased  rapidly,  and  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1846  at  800,000  tons,  "  having  quadrupled  in 
four  years."  But  in  1850  the  production  of  pig  iron  in 
America,  under  the  reduced  and  ad  valorem  duties  of  the 
Walker  tariff,  had  fallen  off  to  564,000  tons.  Though  the 
population  was  multiplying  and  lines  of  railroads  were  being 
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built,  the  pig  iron  production  of  1850  was  not  again  attained 
until  1860,  the  year  before  the  Civil  War.  Under  the  inade- 
quate duties,  the  needs  of  America  were  supplied  by  enor- 
mous imports  of  iron  from  English  manufacturers.  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  iron- 
niasters  and  later  a  member  of  Congress  and  Mayor  of  New 
York,  said  in  a  speech  at  Trenton,  N.J.,  in  1848  : 

I  have  lately  been  in  New  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  contract  for  rails  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning after  our  present  contract  runs  out.  I  offered  to  make 
the  rails  at  the  very  lowest  price  at  which  they  could  be 
made  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  An  English  agent  came 
over  and  underbid  me  and  got  the  contract.  Thus,  for  the 
want  of  a  protective  system,  is  the  money  sent  to  England 
to  employ  English  workmen  that  ought  to  have  come  here  to 
eni[)loy  you. 

Twenty-four  Pennsylvania  iron  concerns  failed  in  1847, 
thirty-seven  in  1848,  forty-one  in'  1849,  and  twenty-two  in 
1850.  Peter  Cooper,  the  famous  philanthropist,  and  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  iron  business,  said  of  the  effect 
of  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  policy: 

British  iron  and  cloth  came  in  and  gold  went  out,  and  with 
each  successive  day  the  dependence  of  our  farmers  on  foreign 
markets  became  more  complete.  With  1857  came  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  system,  merchants  and  manufacturers  being 
ruined,  banks  being  compelled  to  suspend  payment  and  the 
treasury  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  banla-uptcy  nearly 
approaching  that  which  had  existed  at  the  close  of  the  free 
trade  periods  of  1817  and  1839. 

The  iron  trade  was  then  distinctively  a  Northern  industry  ; 
it  was  severely  punished.  Iron  was  in  1850  coming  into  use 
as  a  material  for  ships.  Alert  American  shipbuilders  were 
eager  to  adopt  it.  American  iron  as  a  rule  was  superior  to 
English  iron  for  the  purposes  of  ship  construction,  and  many 
of  the  best  iron  steamers  the  ocean  ever  floated  were  launched 
between  1850  and  1860  rtt  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia.    But  the  Southern  experiment  in  tariff  for  revenue 
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only  struck  down  this  American  industr}'  with  all  the  rest. 
The  California  gold  discovery  had  given  a  vast  impetus  to 
shipbuilding,  but  soon  after  1855  all  this  impetus  was  spent. 
In  that  year  583,000  tons  of  shipping  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1859  only  156,000  tons  —  the  quickest 
and  most  disastrous  decline  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Just  as  the  free  trade  experiment  had  failed  to  prove  of  any 
lasting  benefit  to  agriculture,  so  it  failed  in  the  end  to  be  of 
advantage  to  that  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  repre- 
sented in  the  American  share  of  overseas  carrying.  In  1846 
no  less  than  81.7  per  cent  of  American  imports  and  exports 
was  carried  in  American  vessels.  In  1860  the  American 
proportion  had  shrunk  to  66.5  per  cent.  Everywhere  the 
Walker  tariff  period  closed  in  gloom  and  disaster. 

RESULTS   IN   THE   COTTON   MILLS. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  in  which  the  great  Southern  staple 
was  involved,  was  treated  with  more  consideration  than  was 
iron,  in  the  tariff  of  1846.  This  industry  was  relatively 
fortunate  in  its  experience  under  the  Walker  law.  Never- 
theless, a  conspicuous  New  England  manufacturer,  Nathan 
Appleton,  declared,  as  quoted  on  page  778  of  Report  No. 
342,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  that  ''The 
depreciation  of  property  in  our  cotton  mills  since  1846  is 
fully  25  per  cent,"  and  that  the  building  of  mills  "has  come 
to  a  complete  standstill."  Imports  of  cotton  goods  from  Eng- 
land increased  from  24,196,724  yards  in  1846  to  85,944,261 
yards  in  1847  and  were  56,569,633  yards  in  1848.  American 
manufacturers  who  were  beginning  to  compete  with  England 
in  the  production  of  the  finer  cotton  goods  were  forced  to 
abandon  tliis  effort,  and  to  content  themselves  with  produc- 
ing the  coarser  and  cheaper  fabrics,  in  which  the  material  was 
the  chief  and  the  labor  a  subordinate  factor.  A  New  Eng- 
land authorit}^  quoted  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
Volume  XXIII.,  page  679,  in  1850,  said: 

The  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  which  comprise  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country, 
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are  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  the  present  state  of 
trade  in  those  fabrics,  and  they  may  well  indulge  in  some 
serious  thoughts  as  to  the  future,  when  they  find  themselves 
running  their  mills  at  an  absolute  loss.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  have  been  no  profits  realized  from  these  goods  for  the 
last  twenty  months. 

THE    WOOLEN    INDUSTRY    "  PRACTICALLY   RUINED." 

As  to  the  woolen  manufacture,  in  which  the  Southern 
Democracy  felt  that  it  had  no  particular  interest,  its  fate  was 
unfortunate  indeed.  Edward  Stanwood  well  sums  up  the 
situation  in  "  American  Tariff  Controversies  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  Volume  II.,  page  92 :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  new  tariff  practically  ruined  the  woolen  industry, 
which  had  revived  and  become  fairly  flourishing  under  the 
protection  it  received  under  the  act  of  1842." 

Woolen  goods  were  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1842.  Raw  wool  valued  at  less  than  7  cents 
a  pound  bore  a  5  per  cent  duty,  and  wools  valued  at  above  7 
cents  a  pound,  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  American  ingenuity  shortly  before  had  produced 
the  Crompton  power  loom  —  "not  a  yard  of  fancy  woolens 
had  been  woven  b}^  a  power  loom  in  any  country  until  it  was 
done  by  Mr.  Crompton  at  the  Middlesex  Mills  in  1840."  The 
power  loom  invented  b}^  E.  B.  Bigelow  for  the  weaving  of 
carpets  came  into  use  at  Lowell  in  1843,  and  was  greatly  im- 
proved a  few  years  later.  Such  machinery  thus  enabled 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  and  displace  the 
product  of  the  hand  looms  of  Europe.  The  favorable  tariff 
of  1842  gave  American  woolen  mills  an  opportunity  of  which 
they  took  prompt  and  vigorous  advantage.  Says  S.  N.  D. 
North  in  "  A  Century  of  American  Wool  Manufacture," 
page  44  : 

The  cloths  manufactured  continued  to  be  confined  to  sati- 
nets, jeans,  cassimeres,  doeskins,  beavers,  flannels  and  blankets. 
Near  the  close  of  the  de(;ade,  Scotch  plaids,  in  many  beauti- 
ful colorings,  were  manufactured,  and  shawls  were  success- 
fully made  in  considerable  abundance.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  1843  the  Middlesex  Company  made  the  first  three- 
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quarter  fancy  trouserings,  which  sold  readily  at  $2  per  yard  ; 
and  it  was  during  this  decade  that  Edward  Harris  introduced 
his  famous  double  and  twist  cassinieres.  American  shawls  and 
bhuikets  from  the  Bay  State  Mills  were  awarded  prizes  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  There  were  also  many 
mills  making  tweeds,  and  the  fancy  cassimere  was  already  in 
vogue.  The  decade  was  notable  also  as  witnessinof  the  first 
attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  worsted  stuffs  in  this  country. 

This  was  the  progressive  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
industry  when  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846  came  in.  The 
Southern  authors  of  that  measure  reduced  the  40  per  cent 
duty  on  woolen  goods  in  the  law  of  1842  to  30  per  cent  on 
woolen  fabrics  in  general ;  to  25  per  cent  on  flannels  and 
worsteds,  and  to  20  per  cent  on  blankets.  Then,  in  order  the 
more  surely  to  cripple  this  obnoxious  Northern  industry,  the 
duty  on  all  wools,  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture,  was 
left  at  the  relatively  high  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  — 
as  high  as  the  maximum  rate  on  woolen  goods,  and  actually 
higher  than  the  duty  on  finished  worsteds,  flannels  or 
blankets.  The  instant  result  of  this  malevolent  contrivance 
is  thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Commission  of  1866  : 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842  no  less  than  1,800  looms  were  in 
operation  in  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  which  put  the  same  or  a  higher  duty  on  wool 
as  on  woolen  goods,  the  manufacturers  found  it  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  foreign  rivals.  The  higher  branches  of  the 
manufacture  were  abandoned ;  soon  ever}'^  one  of  the  1,800 
broadcloth  looms  in  the  country  ceased  work.  The  only 
branches  of  the  manufacture  which  continued  with  activity 
were  those  like  flannels,  which  were  supplied  by  the  common 
wool  of  the  country,  so  superior  in  its  spinning  qualities  as  in 
itself  to  afford  an  advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacture. 
There  was  no  longer  a  den)and  for  any  but  the  common  wools. 
The  Saxon  wool  husbandry  ceased  with  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  which  had  called  it  into  existence. 

Under  this  tariff  of  1846,  even  so  cons})icuous  a  free  trade 
authority  as  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University, 
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acknowledges  in  his  "Tariff  History,"  page  145,  that  "The 
finest  grades  of  woolens  were  not  made  at  all,"  Imports  of 
woolen  manufactures,  which  had  averaged  about  $13,000,000 
in  value  annually  for  the  ten  years  previous,  were  $19,392,- 
871  in  1850,  and  rose  to  137,904,473  in  1854,  and  to 
$43,141,988  in  1860.  All  that  was  left  to  American  mills 
was  the  production  of  the  cheaper  fabrics  made  from  the 
coarser  wools,  and  the  use  of  these  wools  continued.  But 
the  finer  and  more  ambitious  and  profitable  branches  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  were  stifled  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Southern  authors  of  the  hostile  tariff  policy  had  intended. 

ANOTHER    REVISION    IN    1857. 

The  Democratic  victory  in  the  national  elections  of  1856 
was  followed  by  another  tariff  revision,  in  1857.  Those 
elections  turned  on  the  sectional  slavery  struggle,  rather  than 
on  the  tariff  controversy.  The  ancient  Whig  opposition  to 
the  Democracy  was  thoroughly  disorganized  by  that  time, 
and  the  new  Republican  party  had  not  gained  the  giant 
strength  of  a  few  years  later.  Therefore,  tlie  Democratic 
victory  was  a  relatively  easy  one,  and  that  victory  was 
quickly  utilized  by  the  dominant  Southern  element  for  the 
framing  and  passage  of  another  tariff  law,  which  should  be 
even  more  anti-protective  than  the  original  Walker  law  of 
1846,  if  possible.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  "a 
Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,"  as  his  Yankee 
adversaries  called  hiin,  was  tlien  President.  A  Southern  man 
and  a  free  trader,  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  another  Southern  man,  a  violent 
foe  to  all  protection,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Senate  w^as  Democratic  two  to  one,  and 
though  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican, 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  his  Republican  followers  were 
in  a  clear  minority,  many  of  them  being  Democrats  on  all 
except  the  slavery  issue. 

Debate  on  the  new  tariff  bill  began  in  the  House  on 
January  13,  1857.  One  of  the  alert  critics  of  the  measure 
was  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  whose  name  was  destined 
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a  few  years  later  to  be  imperishably  associated  with  the 
Republican  legislation  wliereb}'  tariff  for  revenue  only  was 
abandoned  for  protectionism.  But  discussion  in  the  House 
of  1857,  with  its  anti-protectionist  majority,  was  not  very 
profitable.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  February 
20,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  84.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
Februarj^  24,  passed  there  after  a  single  day's  debate,  and  was 
signed  by  President  Pierce  on  March  3,  1857  —  almost  the 
last  act  of  his  Administration.  The  new  law  took  effect  on 
July  1,  following. 

The  new  tariff  had  generally  lower  rates  than  the  Walker 
law,  its  predecessor.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  added  many 
important  raw  materials  to  the  free  list,  and  on  this  account 
was  denounced  as  a  "manufacturers'  tariff,"  by  some 
Representatives  from  Western  agricultural  constituencies, 
and  on  the  final  passage.  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  supported  it.  Here  was  a  conspicuously  low 
tariff,  a  professedly  non-protective  measure,  sustained  by 
manufacturing,  protectionist  communities.  In  the  Senate 
the  bill  that  passed  received  the  votes  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  of  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  the  latter  subse 
quently  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

PROTECTIONISTS    HAD    NOT    "  SURRENDERED." 

Such  a  strange  division  has  naturally  led  to  much  mis- 
understanding and  controversy  since  then.  It  has  appeared 
to  superficial  observers  that  the  protectionists  in  both  houses 
of  Congrress  "  surrendered "  on  the  tariff  of  1857.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  no  such  thing.  Like  practical  men 
they  recognized  that  in  both  branches  there  was  a  decisive 
majority  against  them ;  that  by  no  possibility  could  a  genuine 
protective  tariff  be  enacted  until  the  grip  of  the  South  was 
broken  in  Washington.  Thereupon,  in  the  hurried  debate, 
the  protectionists  of  the  North  attempted  to  secure  such 
favoring  amendments  of  detail  as  were  possible,  and  having 
gained -them  some  voted  for  the  bill  and  some  against  it,  as 
they  happened  to  prefer,  with  what  to  them  seemed  no  yield- 
ing  up  of  princi[)le.     The  manufacturing  States  could  not 
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gain  higher  duties  on  the  products  of  their  industries,  or, 
indeed,  prevent  those  duties  from  being  generally  reduced. 
But  a  certain  compensating  advantage  could  be  secured  in 
another  way,  by  further  reductions  of  the  rates  on  crude 
materials,  or  their  transfer  to  the  free  list.  So  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  this  was  accomplished,  not  in  any  hope  of 
making  a  genuinely  satisfactory  measure  but  in  order  to 
minimize  some  of  its  injurious  consequences.  This  may 
have  been  on  the  part  of  some  public  men  a  cynical  and 
selfish  rather  than  a  broad  and  enlightened  view  of  the 
great  question  involved  in  the  long  combat  between  protec- 
tion and  free  trade,  but  it  was  a  not  unnatural  view  under  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  Washington  of  1857.  It  is 
sufficient  to  explain  why  some  men  like  Wilson  who  were 
afterwards  known  as  eminent  Republicans  and  protectionists 
voted  side  by  side  with  irreconcilable  Southern  free  traders 
for  this  nominal  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

There  was  certainly  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
North  in  general  no  approval  of  that  measure  as  a  whole. 
But  to  some  industries,  and  notably  to  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, it  proved  more  favorable  in  some  points  than  the 
tariff  of  1846.  Though  the  new  law  reduced  the  duty  on 
woolen  goods  to  24  per  cent,  as  compared  with  80  per  cent, 
it  admitted  free  of  duty  all  wools  valued  at  not  over  20  cents 
a  pound,  and  fixed  on  other  wools  a  duty  of  24  per  cent. 
As  S.  N.  D.  North  says,  in  "  A  Century  of  American  Wool 
Manufacture  "  : 

It  was  still  an  inequitable  adjustment  as  to  the  higher 
priced  wools,  but  as  the  mestizo  and  Cape  wools,  by  reason 
of  their  cheapness,  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  at  the 
custom-house,  the  manufacturers  generally  accepted  the 
status  thus  established  as  an  improvement  over  any  which 
the  law  had  fixed  under  any  prior  tariff  since  that  of  1816. 

HOW    WAGES    FELL. 

But  though  free  or  freer  raw  wool  might  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  woolen  manufacturer  under  the  then  exist- 
ing inadequate  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  and  the  indus- 
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try  revived  somewhat,  it  did  not  flouiisli  because  it  could  not 
flourish  witli  inadequate  protection  and  in  the  face  of  a 
general  prostration  of  the  national  business.  Even  before 
the  passage  of  the  generally  reduced  tariff  of  1857,  the  situa- 
ation  was  sufficiently  depressing  in  the  manufacturing  States. 
For  one  thing  wages  had  inevitably  been  reduced  to  meet  the 
tariff  reductions.  Thus,  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  JNIassachusetts  were  found  to  be  lower  in  1860  than  in 
1840  (Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  the  "Forum  "  for  October,  1893). 
Colonel  Wright  states  again  in  the  statistics  of  labor  for  1895 
that,  "  The  wages  of  the  operatives  employed  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  Massachusetts  declined  7.7  per  cent  between  1837 
and  1860."  This  was  a  result  which  the  Southern  authors  of 
the  tariff-for-revenue-only  policy  had  deliberately  sought,  and 
publicly  acknowledged.  Some  of  them  have  been  quoted  in 
this  article. 

Nor  was  the  depressed  and  despairing  condition  of  the 
working  people  confined  to  Massachusetts  or  to  New  England. 
Said  the  "New  York  Herald,"  an  anti-protectionist  news- 
paper, on    New  Year's  Day,  1855  : 

Seldom,  indeed,  within  our  recollection,  has  there  been  a 
year  so  darkly  overshadowed  by  general  calamities  as  the 
eventful  and  gloomy  year  which  has  just  expired.  The  great 
financial  and  commercial  panic  of  1837  did  not  bring  us,  with 
all  its  train  of  bankruptcies,  explosion  and  general  ruin,  so 
much  positive  suffering  to  the  working  classes  of  our  great 
cities,  as  the  combined  causes  which  have  bi-ought  about  the 
existing  lamentable  financial  and  commercial  de[)ression. 

The  unemployed  workingmen  of  New  York  had  just  met 
in  public  meeting,  and  memorialized  the  city  government. 
"  We  are  threatened  with  famine,"  the}'  said.  "We  ask  not 
alms,  but  work.  We  don't  want  a  little  soup  now  and  some 
cast-off  clothing  to-morrow.  But  we  do  want  work  and  the 
means  of  making  an  honest  livelihood."  One  of  the  relief 
associations  of  New  York  reported  in  January,  1856,  that  it 
had  assisted  "  6,622  families  containing  26,896  persons,  many 
of    whom    are    families    of     unemployed    mechanics,"    etc. 
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Laborers  in  Chicago  were  glad  to  work  at  that  time  for  50 
cents  a  day.  In  Philadelphia,  that  great  hive  of  industries, 
thousands  sought  the  same  wage,  and  "even  then  could  not 
be  employed."  Such  were  the  fruits  of  Southern  dominance 
and  tariff  for  revenue  onl3\  The  boast  that  under  the 
Walker  tariff  free  white  labor  in  the  North  would  have  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  black  slave  labor  in  the  Southern 
cottonfields  was  being  abundantly  fulfilled. 

HORACE    GKEELEY's    WORDS. 

Horace  Greeley  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  of  January, 
15,  1855,  has  a  pen  picture  of  the  misery  of  that  period  so 
true,  so  vivid,  that  it  is  one  of  the  unforgettable  passages  in 
the  English  language  : 

Who  is  hungry  ?  Go  and  see.  You  that  are  full  fed  and 
know  not  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  —  perhaps  never  saw  a 
hungry  man  —  go  and  see.  Go  and  see  thousands,  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  black  and  white,  of 
all  nations,  crowding  and  jostling  each  other,  almost  fighting 
for  a  first  chance,  acting  more  like  hungry  wolves  than 
human  beings,  in  a  land  of  plent}',  waiting  till  food  is  ready 
for  distribution.  Such  a  scene  may  be  seen  every  day 
between  eleven  and  two  o'clock  around  the  corner  of  Orange 
and  Chatham  streets,  where  charity  gives  a  dinner  to  the 
poor,  and  soup  and  bread  to  others  to  carry  to  their  misera- 
ble families.  On  Saturday  we  spent  an  hour  there  at  the 
hour  of  high  tide.  We  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  Upward  of  a  thousand  people  were  fed  with  a  plate 
of  soup,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  meat,  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  in  all  more  than  sixteen  hundred.  On  the  same  day 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  portions  of  soup  were 
dealt  out  from  Stewart's  "soup  kitchen,"  corner  of  Reade 
street  and  Broadway.  At  the  rooms  on  Duane  street  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  on  the  same  day,  they  gave  food  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  In  the  Sixth  ward 
alone  over  six  thousand  persons  were  fed  by  charity  on  Sat- 
urday, January  13.  And  this  is  only  one  day  in  one  ward. 
Meanwhile,  scenes  of  a  like  nature  are  being  enacted  all  over 
the  cit3^ 

The  cry  of  hard  times  reaches  us  from  every  part  of  the 
country.     The    making   of   roads    is   stopped,    factories    are 
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closed  and  houses  and  ships  are  no  longer  being  built.  Fac- 
tory hands,  road  makers,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  laborers 
are  idle,  and  paralysis  is  rapidly  embracing  every  pursuit  in 
the  country.  The  cause  of  all  this  stoppage  of  circuhition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  outflow  of  gold  to  imy  foreign 
laborers  for  the  cloth,  the  shoes,  the  iron  and  the  other  things 
that  could  be  produced  by  American  labor,  but  which  cannot 
be  so  produced  under  our  present  revenue  system.  The  con- 
vulsion would  have  come  upon  us  sooner  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  in  Europe  for  breadstuff's,  growing  out  of 
huge  famines  and  big  wars,  and  but  for  the  dazzling  and 
magnificent  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  California,  by  which 
hard  money,  sufficient  to  buy  an  empire,  has  been  called  into 
existence  and  exported  to  Europe.  If  we  could  stop  the 
import  of  the  foreign  articles,  the  gold  would  cease  to  flow  out 
to  pay  for  them,  and  money  would  then  again  become  moi'e 
abundant,  labor  would  then  again  be  in  demand,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  commodities  would  then  again  be  in  demand, 
and  men  would  then  cease  to  starve  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  If  it  be  not  stopped  the  gold  must  continue 
to  go  abroad,  and  employment  must  become  from  day  to  day 
more  scarce,  until  where  there  are  now  man}'  thousands  we 
shall  see  tens  of  thousands  of  men  everywhere  crying :  "  Give 
me  work  !  Only  give  me  work  !  Make  your  own  terms  — 
my  wife  and  children  have  nothing  to  eat !  " 


FRANKNESS   OF   PRESIDENT   BUCHANAN. 

All  this  was  prior  to  the  financial  cataclysm  of  the  autumn 
of  1857,  when  the  successor  to  the  tariff  of  1846  was  only 
a  few  months  old.  That  panic,  which  men  of  business  held 
to  be  a  direct  result  of  years  of  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
began  in  September.  President  Buchanan,  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  December  8,  1857,  was  not  yet  willing 
to  hold  the  new  tariff  law  accountable  for  the  fearful  disaster 
with  which  he  was  confronted,  but  he  was  constrained  to 
lament: 

In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions 
and  elements  of  national  wealth,  we  find  our  manufactures 
suspended,  our  public  work  retarded,  our  private  enterprises 
of  various  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  distress. 
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A  year  later,  President  Buchanan  in  his  message  of 
December,  1858,  practically  repudiated  the  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  policy  of  his  party  and  the  South,  and  appealed  to  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  new  tariff  measure,  whose  "  incidental  pro- 
tection "  "  would,  at  the  present  moment,  to  some  extent 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  reviving  business."  This  Demo- 
cratic President  went  on  to  argue  earnestly  the  advantage  of 
specific  over  ad  valorem  duties  —  the  specific  duties  which 
his  Southern  Democratic  supporters  had  abhorred  as  too 
favorable  to  the  Northern  manufacturers  ! 

Thus,  even  in  the  utterances  of  a  Democratic  Executive 
were  the  business  men,  the  wage-earners,  the  protectionists, 
of  the  country  coming  into  their  own  again.  Southern 
leadership,  and  particularly  Southern  insistence  on  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  had  been  faithfully  tried  for  long  years,  under 
extraordinarily  favorable  circumstances,  but  had  proved  in 
the  end  a  terribly  costly  delusion.  It  had  prostrated  the 
business  of  the  nation  and  wrecked  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. All  the  teeming  gold  of  California  could  not  long 
stay  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  In  that  black  autumn  and 
winter  of  1857,  factories  closed,  warehouses  were  abandoned, 
banks  failed  all  over  the  United  States.  A  steady  exporta- 
tion of  gold  to  pay  for  the  abnormal  imports  of  "  cheap  " 
foreign  manufactured  goods  under  the  low  non-protective 
duties  of  the  Walker  tariff  had  been  draining  and  bank- 
rupting the  nation. 

On  January  1,  1856,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  banks  of  the 
United  States,  with  deposits  amounting  to  $212,705,662,  and 
circulating  notes  amounting  to  $195,747,950,  had  only 
$59,719,956  in  specie,  a  reserve  of  only  14  per  cent.  The 
New  England  banks,  which  were  the  last  to  suspend  specie 
payment,  had  against  deposits  of  $31,596,935  and  circulation 
of  $47,762,301,  only  $6,796,314  in  specie,  or  a  reserve  of  less 
than  9  per  cent. 

Southern  cotton  planters  who  flouted  Northern  business 
men  had  brought  the  country  to  this  state  of  ruin.  And  in 
this  connection,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  remember  that  the 
new  present  Deinoorntic  Executive,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Southern 
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man  by  birth  and  training,  rejects  the  economic  faith  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson  for  the  faith  of  Polk, 
Walker,  and  Calhoun. 

IMPORTATIONS     EXCESSIVE    AND    HUINOUS. 

Looking  back  on  the  years  from  1846  to  1857  and  to 
1860,  it  is  easy  to  read  now  tlie  main  cause  of  the  disaster. 
It  was  over  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  —  an  impor- 
tation so  large  and  abnormal  that  it  could  not  be  paid  for 
by  an  export  of  cotton,  grain,  and  provisions  —  for  of  these 
products  Europe  could  take  and  would  take  so  much  and  no 
more,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

In  every  year  except  two  from  1817  to  1860  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  us.  The  total  adverse  balance  of  trade 
between  1846  and  1857  reached  the  then  relatively  enormous 
figure  of  -9312,100,180,  and  the  adverse  balance  between  1857 
and  1861,  849,798.732  more.  We  could  not  pay  for  these 
excessive  imports  in  goods,  and  so  we  paid  for  them  in  gokl 
—  the  gold  of  California,  the  production  of  which  from  1847 
to  1860  amounted  to  $651,889,085.  When  that  was  drained 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  crash  came. 

It  is  illuminating  to  look  back  now,  and  observe  the  pro- 
cess. Here  is  a  compact  parallel  summary  of  the  merchan- 
dise imports  and  exports  of  the  tariff-for-re venue-only  years 
from  1846  to  1857,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the  excess 
of  exports  of  specie,  and  the  gold  production : 

Merchandise. 


Year. 


1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$122,424,349 
148,638,644 
141,206,199 
173,509,5-26 
•210,771,429 
207,440,398 
263,777,265 
297,623,039 
257,808,708 
310,432,310 
348,428,342 


$156,741,598 
13S, 190,515 
140,351,172 
144,375,726 
188,915,259 
166,984,231 
203,489,282 
23ri,959,.560 
218,909,503 
281,219,423 
293,823,760 


Excess 
of  Imports. 


*  $34,317,249 
10,448,129 
855,027 
29,133,800 
21,8.56,170 
40,456,167 
60,287,983 
60,663,479 
38,899,205 
29,212,887 
54,604,582 


Excess  of 

Exports 

of  Specie. 


**  $22,214,265 

9,481,332 

**1,246,.592 

2,894,212 

24,019,249 

37,169,091 

23,285,493 

34,342,162 

52,588,531 

41,537,853 

56,675,123 


Gold 
Production. 


$10,000,000 
411,000,1100 
50,000,000 
55,0011,000 
60,000,000 
66,00(1,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
65,000,000 
55,000,000 


*  Excess  of  exports. 


**  Excess  of  Imports  of  specie. 
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GOLD    DRAINED    OUT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Here  is  clear  proof  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  of  1846  —  the  Walker  tariff  — drained  America  of 
gold  — ■  the  life-blood  of  commerce.  In  the  final  year  of  this 
tariff  —  1857 — the  enormous  merchandise  imports  of  1348,- 
428,342,  or  three  times  the  figure  of  1847,  rolled  up  so  heavy 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  that  the  excess  of  exports  of 
specie  to  pay  for  tliis  excess  flood  of  foreign  goods  actually 
amounted  to  more  gold  than  was  produced  in  that  entire 
year  from  all  the  mines  of  California,  Steadily  year  by  year 
an  insufiticient  tariff  had  been  encouraging  abnormal  imports 
of  "  cheap  "  merchandise  from  Europe,  and  steadily  year  by 
year  these  abnormal  imports,  which  had  to  be  paid  for,  were 
drawing  a  broader  and  deeper  golden  stream  out  of  the  United 
States. 

Exports  increased  during  this  period,  it  is  true,  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  these  were  due  in  several  of  the  years  to  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  famine  and  war  in  Europe,  not  to 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  These  exports  did  not  increase  as 
imports  did,  and  did  not  nearly  equal  the  displacement  of 
domestic  products  by  these  imports.  Nor  could  the  exports 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  domestic  demand  for  those  identi- 
cal kinds  of  commodities  which  were  cut  off  by  the  discour- 
agement of  domestic  manufactures.  The  unfavoi'able  balance 
of  trade  and  the  exports  of  specie  were  symptoms  of  the  real 
disease,  which  was  loss  of  employment,  or  employment  at 
greatly  reduced  wages,  and  loss  of  earnings  on  capital  —  all 
of  these  reducing  the  purchasing  and  consuming  capacity  of 
the  country  for  the  very  things  which,  for  lack  of  an  adequate 
home  market,  had  to  be  exported. 

The  richest  nation  on  earth  could  not  lonof  withstand  such 
a  terribly  weakening  process,  which  did  not  end  with  the  life 
of  the  tariff  of  1846,  but  continued  through  the  life  of  its  ill- 
fated  successor,  the  tariff  of  1857.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  the 
net  loss  of  specie  from  1857  to  the  restoration  of  protection 
just  before  the  Civil  War: 
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Merchandise. 


Year. 


1858 
1859 
1860 


Imports. 


$263,338,654 
331,333,341 
353,616,119 


Exports. 


^272,011, 274 
292,902,051 
333,576,057 


Excess  of 
Imports. 


*  $8,672,620 
38,431,290 
20,040,062 


Excess  of 

Exports  of 

Specie. 


$33,358,651 
56,452,622 
57,996,104 


Gold 
Production. 


$50,500,000 
50,100,000 
46,150,000 


*  Excess  of  exports. 


THE   PANIC    OF    1857. 

The  crash  of  1857  temporarily  reduced  the  imports  of 
1858,  but,  after  its  worst  severity  was  passed,  "  cheap " 
foreign  merchandise  poured  in  again  and  gold  poured  out,  to 
the  renewed  impoverishment  of  the  country.  There  had 
been  as  a  whole  a  sufficient  revenue  under  the  tariff  of  1846 
—  so  long  as  there  was  California  gold  to  pay  for  enormous 
purchases  of  goods,  these  goods  produced  an  income  at  the 
customs  houses.  But  by  1857  the  drain  of  gold  abroad  had 
exhausted  the  country,  though  that  drain  continued  for 
several  years  more.  From  and  after  the  panic  of  1857,  the 
imports,  though  large,  were  not  large  enough  with  the 
generally  reduced  duties  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue. 
Between  1858  and  1861  there  was  a  deficiency  of  -975,863,808 
in  the  finances  of  the  government. 

Thus,  this  long  tariff-for-revenue-only  period  closed  in 
utter  disappointment  and  disaster,  though  the  vast  yield  of 
riches  from  the  California  gold  fields,  and  the  epoch-making 
American  inventions  already  alluded  to,  that  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  beginning  of  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  era, 
should  have  made  it  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  protective  tariff  from  1842 
to  1846,  there  had  been  prosperity  in  agriculture  and  in 
manufactures.  The  revenue  had  been  abundant,  and  though 
there  had  been  only  an  almost  inappreciable  production  of 
precious  metals,  the  stock  of  specie  in  the  country  had 
increased  by  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  public  debt, 
which  stood  at  $32,742,000  in  1843,  had  been  reduced  in 
1846   to  $15,550,000.     "Thus,"  says  Mr.  Stan  wood,  in  his 
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tariff  history,  "the  act  vindicated  itself  in  ever}-  possible 
way,  and  was  satisfactory  to  all  men  save  the  politicians  who 
were  resolved  to  overthrow  it." 

They  did  overthrow  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1846.  By  1860 
they  had  swollen  the  national  debt  to  $64,640,838.  They 
had  converted  the  redundant  revenue  into  a  great  deficit, 
had  transformed  a  favorable  balance  into  an  adverse  balance 
of  trade  of  $361, 898,912,  and  had  forced  out  of  the  country 
to  pay  for  this  enormous  excess  of  imports  several  hundred 
millions  of  new  California  gold.  Between  1847  and  1860, 
the  California  mines  yielded  a  total  product  of  $651,889,085, 
and  in  this  same  period  the  net  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  coin  and  bullion  was  $406,519,311.  President 
Buchanan  himself,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  dark  period,  on  December  14,  1860,  said: 

Panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail  throughout 
the  land.  Our  laboring  population  is  without  employment 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  bread. 
Indeed,  all  hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men. 

LINCOLN   AND   PKOTECTIONISM. 

Thus  fell  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  policy,  its  epitaph 
fittingly  pronounced  by  a  Democratic  President.  The  new 
Republican  party  under  Abraham  Lincoln  had  won  the 
national  elections  of  1860.  Lincoln  was  a  strong,  outspoken 
protectionist.  All  his  life  he  had  been  advocating  the  "  Ameri- 
can system  "  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Webster,  and  Clay. 
The  characteristic  words  in  which  Lincoln  voiced  his 
economic  faith  will  never  be  forgotten  : 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  tariff,  but  I  know  this 
much:  When  we  buy  manufactured  goods  abroad  we  get  the 
goods  and  the  foreigner  gets  the  money.  When  we  buy  the 
manufactured  goods  at  home  we  get  both  the  goods  and 
the  money. 

And  this  is  the  significant  platform  on  which  Lincoln 
stood  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency : 

While  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
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such  an  adjustment  of  these  ini[)osts  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  tlie  whole  country. 
We  commend,  therefore,  that  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  the  workingman  liberal  wages,  to  agri- 
culture remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to 
the  Nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

This  frank  protectionist  declaration  was  the  one  logical 
and  inevitable  statement  for  the  Republican  pai'ty  to  adopt. 
The  great  industrial  North  was  the  backbone  of  the  Repub- 
lican, Union  anti-slavery  party,  notably  the  two  conspicu- 
ous protectionist  Commonwealths  of  INIassachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  terribly  suffered  under  the  tariff-for- 
revenue-only  policy  and  now  saw  their  day  of  redemption  at 
hand.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress," 
points  out  clearly  and  convincingly  that  it  was  the  firm  jjro- 
tectionist  stand  of  the  Republican  party  which  made  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  possible.  Pennsylvania,  a  pivotal  State,  held 
its  State  election  in  October,  1860.  Mr.  Curtin,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  appealed  to  the  voters  on  the  tariff  issue, 
proclaiming  that  a  Republican  victory  meant  a  restoration  of 
the  protective  system.  He  won  a  decisive  A'ictory,  which 
gave  heart  of  courage  to  the  Republican  cause  throughout 
the  nation.  It  showed  the  unmistakable  trend  of  popular 
opinion,  and  after  that  October  balloting  in  Pennsylvania 
one  month  in  advance,  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
November  polls  was  everywhere  accepted  as  assured. 

PROTECTION    RESTORED   BEFORE   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

Already,  even  before  October,  1860,  the  American  people 
had  been  given  a  proof  of  the  Republican  purpose.  Though 
the  Republican  strength  in  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  in  1860  insufhcient  to  give  complete  control,  one 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont, 
introduced  on  March  12  a  new  tariff  bill,  which  another 
Republican  leader,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  brought  before  the  House. 
It  was  passed  on  May  10,  1860,  nearly  a  j^ear  before  the  firing 
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on  Fort  Sumter.  This  tariff  bill,  the  first  Morrill  Act,  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  war  or  war-revenue  measure.  It  was  a 
protective  tariff  bill,  in  which  a  significant  cliange  was  made  to 
specific  duties,  always  favored  by  protectionists  in  preference 
to  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857.  This 
was  a  measure  of  profound  importance.  As  Hon.  J.  H. 
Gallinger,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  has  lately 
said  of  this  very  measure  in  the  Senate  (September  2,  1913), 
the  first  Morrill  tariff  was  not  war  legislation  but  "  a  frank 
repudiation  of  the  tariff- for-re venue-only  policy."  Senator 
Gallinger  added : 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  too  strongly  or  too  constantly  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  Southern  Democratic  policy  as  we  now 
know  it  was  due  not  to  any  anticipation  of  the  Civil  War  or 
to  any  consequences  of  the  Civil  War,  but  to  the  bankruptcy 
to  which  free  trade  had  brought  the  Nation,  and  the  ruin  and 
distress  into  which  it  had  plunged  our  manufacturers  and 
farmers  in  its  culminating  years  from  1857  to  1860.  Nothing- 
is  more  manifest  from  all  the  records  of  history  than  that  the 
conntry  would  have  returned  to  the  protective  system  of 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  in 
1860,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Civil  War. 

The  tariff-for-revenue-only  scheme  had  utterly  failed  by 
1860,  and  had  confounded  and  discredited  its  authors  quite 
as  signally  and  even  more  quickly  than  that  later  experiment 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  years  between  1894  and  1897. 

It  is  further  emphatically  true,  as  Senator  Gallinger 
declared  in  the  same  speech,  that  "  It  was  absolutely  inevita- 
ble that  when  the  great  industrial  North,  with  its  free  labor, 
wrested  from  the  South,  with  its  slave  labor,  the  control  of 
the  National  Government  the  overwhelming  protectionist 
sentiment  of  the  North  should  write  its  convictions  upon  the 
national  statute  books."  The  will  of  the  protectionist  North 
could  not  be  made  immediately  effective,  because  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1860  was  still  controlled  by  the  adherents  of 
slavery  and  free  trade,  but  when  Congress  assembled  for  the 
winter  session  of  1860-1861  South  Carolina  had  seceded,  ten 
Senators  from  other  Southern  States  soon  left,  and  the  Sen- 
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ate  became  Republican.  Immediately  the  Morrill  tariff  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  previous  session  was  taken  up, 
and  after  debate  was  passed  on  February  20,  1861,  with 
amendments  on  which  concurrence  was  reached  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Buchanan  on  March  2  and  became  a  law  on  April  1,  1861, 
The  first  of  the  war  tariffs  was  not  passed  until  August  5 
The  nation  was  again  squarely  on  a  protectionist  basis  before 
the  war  began. 

TRIUMPH    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    IDEA. 

It  had  been  deliberately  put  on  a  protectionist  basis  in  a 
time  of  peace,  by  the  joint  action  of  a  Republican  Congress 
and  a  Democratic  President,  because  an  experiment  in  tariff 
for  revenue  onl}',  forced  upon  the  industrial  North  by  the 
slaveholding  South  in  1846  and  maintained  for  fifteen  3-ears, 
had  robbed  the  country  of  the  rich  boon  of  California's 
gold,  crippled  the  industries  of  the  nation,  demoralized  its 
finances  and  destroyed  its  credit.  Let  us  quote  again  the 
memorable  words  in  which  President  Buchanan  portrayed 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  this  decade  and  a 
half  of  anti-protectionist  ascendency* 

Panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail  throiighoul 
the  land.  Our  laboring  population  is  without  employment 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  bread. 
Indeed,  all  hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men. 

The  first  Morrill  protective  tariff,  of  1860-1861,  marked 
the  end  of  that  terrible  distress  which  Southern  tariff  for 
revenue  only  had  created.  The  new  law  embodied  the  eco- 
nomic principles  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
free  industrial  North,  triumphing  over  the  ideas  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  Protectionism  was  not  reestab- 
lished by  the  Civil  War.  It  was  reestablished  before  the  war, 
and  intrenched  by  the  results  of  that  war.  When  Southern 
public  men  who  were  responsible  for  that  disastrous  trial  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only  left  Washington  and  went  out  of  the 
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Union,  they  wrote  into  their  Confederate  Constitution  the 
free  trade  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  perpetuate  as 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  generation  after  1860,  protectionism  remained  domi- 
nant in  our  national  legislation.  It  was  not  overthrown  until 
the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  law  of  1894,  framed  again  by 
Southern  statesmen,  and  so  instantly  fruitful  of  disaster  that 
the  political  party  responsible  for  it  received  the  most  fearful 
defeat  ever  inflicted  in  time  of  peace  in  all  American  history, 
and  the  Gorman-Wilson  law  was  repealed  after  three  destruc- 
tive years,  in  1897.  Now,  after  sixteen  j^ears  more  of  pro- 
tection, a  tariff-for-re venue-only  policy  has  once  more  been 
revived  by  Southern  public  men,  in  the  Simmons-Underwood 
legislation,  an  even  more  extreme  measure  than  the  fateful 
law  of  1894. 

It  is  only  fair  to  recognize,  however,  that  these  Southern 
public  men  who  have  framed  this  new  law  now  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  the  South  and  not  the  whole  South.  That 
section  of  the  country,  with  slavery  eliminated  and  free  labor 
honored,  has  shared  in  the  benefits  of  long  years  of  adequate 
protection.  On  the  one  hand  now  are  the  progressive 
Southern  business  men  and  increasingly  prosperous  working- 
men  and  women,  and  on  the  other  a  relatively  small  number 
of  Southern  political  leaders  still  obsessed  with  the  economic 
fallacies  of  their  predecessors  of  the  ante-bellum  generation 
and  apparently  incapable  of  realizing  the  changed  conditions 
that  have  come  about  in  their  own  communities  under  the 
economic  system  which  the}^  are  in  such  eager  haste  again  to 
overthrow. 

President  Wilson,  a  Southern  man  by  birth,  inheritance, 
and  convictions,  in  his  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  hatred  of 
protection,  represents  the  spirit  of  the  old  South  and  not  of 
the  new  South.  He  and  his  party  have  again  challenged  and 
temporarily  overthrown  the  tariff  policy  founded  by  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  and  restored  under  Lincoln  — 
and  history  will  again  speedily  repeat  itself  and  prove  that 
Lincoln  and  his  friends  were  right. 
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ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   MACHINERY. 

RESULTS     OF     THE     FIRST     OF     A     SERIES      OF     QUARTERLY 
INQUIRIES   BY   THE   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Believing  that  an  accurate  idea'  of  the  proportion  of 
woolen  machinery  in  operation  and  idle  in  the  United  States 
from  time  to  time  would  be  valuable  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  to  those  who  do  business  -with  them,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  compile  quar- 
terly a  statement  of  the  looms,  spindles,  cards  and  combs, 
active  and  unemployed,  in  the  one  thousand  and  more  woolen 
mills  of  the  country. 

In  response  to  this  direction,  circulars  were  sent  out  at  the 
end  of  November  from  the  office  of  the  Association  in  Bos- 
ton to  all  American  woolen  mills,  requesting  the  necessary 
information  from  each.  It  was  carefully  explained  in  these 
circulars  that  the  methods  employed  in  the  receipt  and  tabu- 
lation of  the  answers  would  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one,  even  for  those  who  did  the  compiling,  to  identify 
the  figures  reported  by  any  given  establishment.  To  carry 
out  this  purpose  the  blanks  for  the  machinery  statements 
accompanying  the  circulars  were  distributed  without  any 
number  or  other  distinguishing  mark,  and  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  circulars  that  the  blanks  need  not  be  signed  in 
any  way,  and  that  instead  of  making  a  complete  return  on 
one  blank  the  figures  for  any  mill  could  be  proportionately 
divided  and  reported  on  two  or  more  blanks,  to  be  separately 
forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Association.  As  many  as 
three  blanks  were  enclosed  with  every  circular,  making  it 
possible  to  divide  the  statement  into  so  many  sub-divisions 
that  thei-e  could  be  no  possible  identification  of  any  mill  by 
the  amount  of  machinery  reported.  Moreover,  it  was  stated 
that  the  l)lanks  need  not  be  mailed  from  the  home  post-office, 
but  could  be  forwarded  from  the  mill's  office  or  correspondent 
in  New  York  or  elsewhere. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
inquiry  has  been  a  general  and  painstaking  response.  In 
some  cases  mills  reported  the  percentage  of  their  machinery 
employed  and  idle,  but  did  not  give  the  number  of  looms, 
spindles,  cards  or  combs.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  returns, 
of  course,  had  to  be  omitted,  because,  there  being  no  way  to 
identify  the  mills  from  which  these  defective  returns  had 
come,  correction  could  not  be  obtained,  but  as  a  whole  the 
responses  were  made  in  exactly  the  form  desired.  It  is 
believed  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  that  the  information 
resulting  will  prove  to  be  of  as  much  practical  value  to  those 
interested  in  the  woolen  manufacture  as  statements  of  bank 
clearings  and  money  reserves  are  to  bankers  or  as  data 
relative  to  freight  tonnage,  gross  earnings  and  idle  cars  to 
railway  managers.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Association  to  send 
out  another  inquiry  of  the  same  kind  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at 
quarterly  intervals  thereafter,  so  that  the  reports  will  pro- 
gressively increase  in  value. 

The  first  returns  covered  a  very  large  majority  of  all  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  returns  will 
embody  an  even  larger  proportion,  so  that  the  results  may 
indicate  even  more  precisely  the  condition  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  printed  summaries  will 
in  every  case  be  sent  not  only  to  all  of  the  mills  included  in 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  to  those  who  are  not  members,  and  to  others 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  industry.  The  idea  is  to  give 
the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  information  gathered 
each  quarter. 

The  results  of  the  first  enquiry  as  to  the  proportions  of 
woolen  machinery  in  operation  and  unemployed  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1913,  were  mailed  to  the  entire  trade  on  December  20, 
and  21,  and  are  summarized  as  follows  : 
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Machinery. 


Total 
Number 
Reported. 


Looms,  wider  than  50  inches 

reed  space 39,254 

Looms,  50  inches  reed  space,  i 

or  less j  11,984 

Looms,  carpet 2,683 

Woolen  cards,  sets 2,915 

Worsted  combs 1,717 

Woolen  spinning  spindles  ....  906,250 

Worsted  spinning  spindles. . .  .i  1,592,004 


lu  Operation.         Idle 


December  1, 1913. 


29,471 

8,722 
1.821 
2,292 
1,320 
700,306 
1,178,815 


9,783 

8,262 

862 

623 

397 

205,944 

413,189 


Per  Cent 

of  Idle  to 

Total. 


24.9 

27.2 
32.1 
21.4 
23.1 
22.7 
26. 
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WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  January,  1914. 

WiLLARD  A.  Currier, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  15,  1914.) 
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PRICES    OF  YARNS   AND   CLOTHS. 

A  RECORD  OF  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  STANDARD 
MANUFACTURES. 

Continuing  a  plan  initiated  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  there  is  presented  below  a  record  of  prices  of  certain 
standard  cloths  and  yarns  —  the  prices  of  yarns  running  back 
to  the  year  1905.  Constant  changes  of  fashion  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  and  publish  prices  of  cloths  that  are  compar- 
able from  year  to  year  —  such  as  are  largely  used  at  any  one 
time  may,  at  another,  be  known  only  as  a  memory.  For  this 
reason  there  is  no  continuity  whatever  in  fancy  fabrics,  and 
even  so-called  staple  goods  often  cease  for  long  periods  to 
have  any  general  use  ;  at  such  times  the  prices  quoted  for 
them  are  merely  nominal.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a 
comprehensive  list  of  staple  goods,  including  a  considerable 
variety  of  kinds,  will,  in  its  entirety,  fairly  represent  the 
course  of  prices  from  year  to  year,  although  comparisons  of 
individual  fabrics  included  in  the  list  may  be  without  signifi- 
cance. 

The  table  of  cloth  prices  which  follows  represents  an 
attempt  to  compile  such  a  list ;  and,  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  for  use  in  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  manu- 
facturers are  requested  to  suggest  to  the  editor  any  additions 
or  corrections  which  will  make  it  a  more  accurate  and  useful 
record.  Prices  of  fabrics  for  each  of  the  six  months'  periods 
of  1913,  with  a  statement  of  width,  weight  and  quality  of 
materia]  from  which  the  fabrics  are  made,  will  be  gratefully 
received,  and  care  will  be  taken  that  the  information  thus 
furnished  shall  not  be  disclosed. 
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Discounts  deducted  to  reduce  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  a 
uniform  net  basis  for  30-day  terms. 

The  fabrics  included  in  this  list  are  all  of  good  quality  and 
pure  wool. 

Prices  are  per  lineal  yard. 


No. 


Trade  Name. 


Clay  diagonal. 
Clay  diagonal. 
Clay  diagonal. 
Serge. 
Serge. 

Flannel,  blue. 
Flannel,  white. 
Thibet. 
Venetian. 
Kersey. 
Kersey. 
Covert. 

Government  goods  : 
(Army)  : 

Olive  drab  flannel. 

Melton. 

Melton. 

Melton. 
(Marine  Corps)  : 

Shirting  flannel  (khaki). 

Flannel,  winterfield. 

Jacket  cloth,  dark  blue. 

Coat  cloth,  dark  blue. 

Kersey,  winterfield. 
Kersey,  winterfield. 
Blanket,  winterfield,  7'  x 

5' 6" 


Quality. 


^  blood. 
§  blood. 
^  blood. 
4  blood. 
I  blood. 


^  blood. 
I  blood. 
I  blood, 
i  blood. 

5  blood. 
h  blood. 
^  and    I 

blood. 
I  and  full 

blood. 
5  blood. 
^  blood. 
I  blood. 


Weight  per 
Lineal 
Yard. 


12  oz. 

14  oz. 

16  oz. 

11  oz. 

14  oz. 

14  oz. 


12  oz. 

14  oz. 

30  oz. 

26  oz. 

16  oz. 


8|  oz. 
13|  oz. 
164  oz. 
30    oz. 

8    oz. 

13/14  ozs. 
14  oz. 

20  oz. 

14/15  ozs. 

22  oz. 
46/.il    ozs. 
each. 


Width. 


54/56" 
56/58'' 
56/58" 
56/58" 

54" 
54" 
54" 


Prices  First 

6  Months, 

1913. 


SI. 24 
1.35 
1.46 
1.07 
1.00 
1.17 
.70 
.88 
1.20 
2.20 
2.13 
2.37 


Feb.,  .99. 
May,  .93. 


Jan.l,.07|. 
Jan.  1,  .18. 
Jan.  1,  .45. 


Jan.  1,  .74. 


Prices  Last 

6  Months, 

1913. 


$1.19 

1.28 

1.40 

.95 

.90 

1.17 

.70 

.79 

1.13 

2.25 

2.13 

2.37 


July,  .87. 
jiily  1,  .28. 


Aug.  1,.13. 


Aug.  1,  .49. 
Aug.  2,  .94 
each. 
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PRICES    FOR   CERTAIN    STANDARD    WORSTED    YARNS. 

Below  are  Boston  market  quotations  on  certain  standard 
worsted  yarns  from  January  1,  1905,  to  January  1,  1914: 


Jan.  1,  1905 
April  1,  1905 
July  1,  1905 
Oct.  1,  1905 
Jan.  1,  1906 
April  1,  1906 
July  1,  1906 
Oct.  1,  1906 
Jan.  1,  1907 
April  1,  1907 
July  1,  1907 
Oct.  1,  1907 
Jan.  1,  1908 
April  1,  1908 
July  1,  1908 
Oct.  1,  1908 
Jan.  1,  1909 
April  1,  1909 
July  1,  1909 
Oct.  1,  1909 
Jan.  1, 1910 
April  1,  1910 
July  1,  1910 
Oct.  1,  1910 
Jan.  1,  1911 
April  1,  1911 
July  1,  1911 
Oct.  1,  1911 
Jan.  1,  1912 
April  1,  1912 
July  1,  1912 
Oct.  1,  1912 
Jan.  1,  1913 
April  1,  1913 
July  1,  1913 
Oct.  1,  1913 
Jan.    1,  1914 


2/24—3. 


1.79 
.77 
.81 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.83 
.83 
.85 
.84 
.83 
.83 
.74 
.72 
.72 
.78 
.82 
.82 
.96 
.94 
.88 
.83 
.78 
.80 
.75 
.73 
.73 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.84 
.84 
.81 
.73 
.71 
.59 


2/32—4. 


^0.90 
.86 
.90 
.94 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.96 
.99 
.99 
.95 
.95 
.84 
.82 
.82 
.90 
.96 
.96 
1.06 
1.08 
1.02 
.95 
.93 
.92 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.90 
.90 
.98 
.98 
.93 
.82 
.82 
.70 


2/40— X. 


$1.04 
1.04 
1.09 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.18 
1.08 
1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.18 
1.22 
1.32 
1.32 
1.25 
1.10 
1.05 
1.07^ 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.08 
1.15 
1.15 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
.90 


2/50— XX. 


p. 24 
1.24 
1.31 
1.38 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.34 
1.34 
1.35 
1.35 
1.33 
1.33 
1.28 
1.24 
1.24 
1.37 
1.38 
1.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.22 
1.18 
1.18 
1.17 
1.22 
1.25 
1.32 
1.32 
1.25 
1.18 
1.18 
1.05 


Note. 

3  =  1/4  Blood  Stock. 

4  =  3/8   "    " 
X  =  1/2   "    " 

XX  =  Fine  Medium  Stock. 
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©bituarg. 

EUDOLPH   KLEINJUNG. 

Mk.  Rudolph  Kleinjung,  the  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  Jersey  Worsted  Spinning  Company,  of  Garfield, 
N. J.,  died  on  November  26,  1913,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Kleinjung  was  a  native  of  Krefeld  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany, 
born  in  the  year  1858.  He  attended  the  elementary  schools  and 
also  the  "  Gymnasium"  or  high  school  of  Krefeld,  and  completed 
his  studies  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  at  the  university 
in  Aachen.  Mr.  Kleinjung  was  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the 
reserve  of  the  German  army,  and  was  stationed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Saxony.  He  obtained  his  practical 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  in  worsted  yarn  spinning  companies 
located  at  Wilkau  and  Meerane,  Saxony,  and  subsequently  was 
the  manager  of  a  spinning  company  in  Leipzig.  The  last  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  Germany  was  as  general  manager  of  a  wool 
combing  establishment  in  Leipzig,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen 
years.  In  the  year  1905  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  New 
Jersey  Worsted  Spinning  Company's  plant  at  Garfield  were 
begun  under  his  supervision,  and  he  became  the  general  manager 
on  the  completion  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Kleinjung  was  a  thorough  manufacturer  and  a  capable 
executive.  He  had  made  the  New  Jersey  Worsted  Spinning 
Company's  plant  a  model  of  its  kind  in  America.  His  untimely 
death  in  the  prime  of  his  activities  is  deeply  mourned  in  Passaic 
and  its  vicinity. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  in  Boston  on  December  11,  1913,  the  following 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Kleinjung  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thomas  Oakes,  of  Thomas  Oakes  &  Company, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  adopted  on  a 
silent  rising  vote  : 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  that 
we  record  our  2)rofound  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Kleinjung, 
general  manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Worsted  Spinning  Company,  an 
accomplished  manufacturer,  who  had  won  well-merited  success  in  his 
calling,  first  for  many  years  in  Europe  and  later  in  the  United  States. 
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Resolved,  That  we  assure  the  friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Kleinjung 
of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with  tliem  in  their  bereavement,  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  them  and  included  in  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

CHARLES   W.   AMORY. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Amory,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston 
on  Wednesday,  ISTovember  5,  1913,  had  been  the  president  of  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  and  of  the  Great  Falls 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  for  many  years  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  textile  industries  of  this  country.  Mr.  Amory  was 
born  in  Boston,  October  16,  1842,  the  son  of  William  and  Anna 
(Sears)  Amory.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Federal  service 
in  the  Civil  War  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry.  He  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  July 
1864,  but  was  paroled  in  the  following  October,  and  in  December, 
1864,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  as  a  first  lieutenant  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  took  part  in  the  cavalry  operations  under  Sheridan  in 
the  great  closing  Virginia  campaign.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  June,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  on  August  1. 
For  a  time  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and,  returning  to  Boston,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  dry  goods  house  of  Haughton,  Perkins 
&  Company.  On  January  1,  1868,  Mr.  Amory  formed  a  partner- 
.  ship  with  H.  C.  Wainwright,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wainwright 
&  Amory,  brokers:  In  1880  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Amory  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1^82  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  Langdon  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Lyman  Mills. 

Outside  of  the  textile  business  Mr.  Amory  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  many  important  undertakings.  He  was  president  of 
the  Fifty  Associates  of  Boston ;  vice-president  of  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings ;  a  director  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, the  Western  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  the  Bay 
State  Trust  Company,  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  the  Western  Electric  Company,  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston,  the  Boston  ■ 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Mr.  Amory  was  mai-ried  on  October  23,  1867,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gardner,  daughter  of  George  Gardner,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Amory 
survives  him,  with  two  sous,  William  Amory  and  George  Gardner 
Amory,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.  Mr. 
Amory  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  and  Country  Clubs. 

LEWIS   ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Lewis  Anderson,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  woolen 
manufacturers  of  New  England,  died  at  his  home  in  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  on  Monday,  November  10,  1913,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  many  expert  and 
successful  woolen  men  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  their 
native  Scotland.  He  was  engaged  first  as  a  young  man  with  the 
Roy  Manufacturing  Company  of  Troy,  N.Y.  Many  years  ago 
he  established  himself  in  business  at  Skowhegan,  with  the 
hearty  and  generous  encouragement  of  local  merchants  and 
capitalists.  His  mills  were  known  as  the  Coburn  Woolen  Mills. 
Mr,  Anderson  gained  a  position  of  influence  and  leadership  among 
his  fellow-manufacturers,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Maine  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  body.  Mr.  Anderson  for  many  years  also  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and 
of  its  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Anderson's  mills  prospered  under  his  able  management. 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  William  M.  Wood  when  the 
American  Woolen  Company  was  founded  in  1899,  and  Mr.  AVood 
purchased  the  property,  changing  the  name  to  the  Anderson 
Mills,  and  retaining  Mr.  Anderson  for  three  years  as  the  man- 
ager. When  Mr.  Anderson  retired  he  was  succeeded  in  charge 
of  the  mills  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Carpenter,  now  the  general  agent 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  Knight 
Templar.  He  leaves  a  son.  Colonel  Thomas  Anderson  of  Port- 
land, a  daughter.  Miss  Sadie  Anderson  of  Skowhegan,  and  a 
nephew,  Louis  A.  Anderson,  the  treasurer  of  the  Hadley  Mills, 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

EDMUND   CORCORAN. 

Mr.  Edmund  Corcoran,  the  manager  of  the  Shackamaxon 
Mills  in  Philadelphia,  died  on  Monday,  November  3,  1913,  after 
a  long  illness.     Mr.  Corcoran  was  an  able  practical  manufacturer 
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of  broad  experience.  He  was  born  in  Hampden,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1855,  and  began  in  his  boyhood  to  work  in  a  woolen 
mill.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  a  loom-fixer  for 
the  Hockanum  Company  at  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  boss  weaver  there.  From  Rockville  he 
went  to  the  well-known  Weybosset  Mills,  in  Providence,  where 
he  became  assistant  superintendent.  Later  he  returned  to  Rock- 
ville to  succeed  the  late  James  T.  Sykes  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hockanum  Mills.  Leaving  Rockville  again  Mr.  Corcoran  went 
to  Rhode  Island  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Manton  Woolen  Mills  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company.  He  was  subseijuently  agent  of 
the  Weybosset  Mills  and  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's 
mills  in  Fitchburg,  whence  he  went,  about  eight  years  ago,  to 
be  the  manager  of  the  Shackamaxon  Mills  at  Philadelphia. 
Four  years  ago  Mr.  Corcoran  started  the  Rockville  Worsted 
Company  in  Rockville. 

Mr.  Corcoran  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  Thomas  M.  Corco- 
ran, of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  Shackamaxon  Mills.  A  great  many  friends  mourn  Mr. 
Corcoran,  whose  career  has  manifested  remarkable  industry  and 
fidelity  to  duty. 

PAUL   W.    STURSBERG. 

A  MOST  promising  young  New  England  manufacturer,  Mr.  Paul 
W.  Stursberg,  of  the  Germania  Woolen  Mills  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
died  at  his  home  in  Holyoke  on  November  4,  1913.  Mr.  Sturs- 
berg had  been  ill  for  several  months,  but  his  death  was  due  to 
meningitis,  which  developed  two  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Stursberg  and  a 
nephew  of  William  Stursberg,  of  W.  Stursberg,  Schell  &  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Stursberg  was  educated  in  his  native  city  of  Lowell 
and  attended  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  following  up  his  studies 
there  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Germany  where  he  observed 
German  woolen  manufacturing  methods.  Entering  the  Germania 
Mills  at  Holyoke,  Mr.  Stursberg  took  charge  of  the  worsted 
department,  and  proved  a  faithful  and  efficient  manager.  His 
mother  and  father  survive  Mr.  Stursberg,  as  do  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Herman  Mayer,  of  Mannheim,  Germany,  and  a  widow.  Mr. 
Stursberg  had  been  married  only  two  years  before  his  death. 
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(i^tiitorial  anU  Cntiustrial  fttiscrllany. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  the  publication  months  of  the 
Bulletin  will  be  January,  April,  July  and  October.  In 
order  to  make  this  change,  which  brings  the  Bulletin  into 
line  with  the  usual  practice  of  quarterly  periodicals,  but 
three  Bulletins  were  issued  in  the  past  year  1913,  for  which 
due  allowance  will  be  made  to  subscribers  and  advertisers. 


A  TEXTILE   CUSTOMS   BUEEAU. 

WOOLEN   AND  COTTON    MANUFACTURERS   JOIN   TO   AID    A 
STRICT   ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE   NEW   TARIFF   LAW. 

One  cause  of  grave  concern  in  the  new  Simmons-Underwood 
tarilT,  aside  from  the  slieer  inadequacy  of  the  various  rates,  is 
that  these  rates  are  generally  not  of  a  specific  but  of  an  ad  val- 
orem character.  This  is  what  was  anticipated,  for  with  a  tenacity 
that  would  have  been  admirable  in  a  different  cause,  the  authors 
of  the  new  tariff  law  have  harked  back  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciples but  to  the  details  of  construction  of  the  old  Southern 
Democratic  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  described  at  length  in  other 
pages  of  this  Bulletin. 

Former  leaders  of  Southern  political  thought,  like  opponents 
of  the  protective  system  generally,  have  always  favored  ad  val- 
orem in  preference  to  specific  duties,  although  these  ad  valorem 
duties  make  it  "  easier "  for  importers  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers, and  incidentally,  of  course,  a  great  deal  harder  for 
American  manufacturers,  and  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  impressive  expert  testimony  of  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasur}'-,  Robert  J.  Walker  almost  alone  excepted,  from  Gfallatin 
in  1801  to  to-day — including  the  evidence  of  President  Cleve- 
land's great  Secretary,  Daniel  Manning  —  is  for  specific  rather 
than  ad  valorem  rates  as  more  exact  and  certain  of  collection, 
and  all  the  great  advanced  modern  nations,  including  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  tariff  for  revenue  only,  rigidly  adhere  to  the 
specific  principle. 
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But  a  tariff  mainly  ad  valorem  is  now  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  schedules  the  danger  of 
fraudulent  undervaluation  of  imported  goods  is  particularly 
serious.  Face  to  face  with  this  situation,  the  leaders  of  these 
American  textile  industries  have  been  considering  the  need  of  an 
informed  and  systematic  effort  to  cooperate  with  and  support 
the  officials  of  the  government  in  an  honest  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  a  permanent  organization  is  now  being  effected  for  that 
purpose. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  held  in  Boston  on  December  11,  1913,  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
year  1914,  in  order  that  cooperation  might  be  had  with  other 
textile  interests  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  Customs 
Bureau,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  discover  and  help  to  prevent 
the  fraudulent  undervaluation  of  imported  textile  products  so 
unfortunately  invited  by  the  purely  ad  valorem  form  of  duties 
under  the  new  tariff  law. 

Similar  action  has  been  or  is  being  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  Arkwright  Club,  and 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  leaders 
in  the  movement  have  conferred  with  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  the 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
in  regard  to  assuming  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  new 
Bureau  in  connection  with  his  other  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  textile  trades.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
of  a  Customs  Bureau  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  appraisers 
and  other  customs  officials  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry,  and  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  expert  assistance  of  the  manufacturers 
will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  officials  of  the  government. 

The  movement  is  undertaken  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  hearty  cooperation  may  be  anticipated  from  honorable 
importers  and  scrupulous  European  manufacturers,  who  tell  the 
truth  in  their  invoices  and  have  a  very  large  interest  in  being  pro- 
tected against  the  lawless  practices  of  unfair  competitors.  Hon- 
est men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  identified  with  either  the 
European  or  the  American  industry,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
agree  that  whatever  the  tariff  rates  may  be  they  should  be  fully 
and    unvaryingly  collected.     American    manufacturers    have   no 
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distrust  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  new  Administration. 
They  reg-ard  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin 
jKvrticuUirlj-  as  competent  and  faithful  guardians  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  present  movement  represents  a  sincere  effort  to  work 
with  them  for  an  impartial  and  precise  enforcement  of  the  new 
Federal  legislation. 

To  render  effective  service,  the  Textile  Bureau  will  need  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  members  of  its  constituent  associations 
in  obtaining  information  upon  which  to  formulate  its  work.  For 
this  purpose  members  are  requested  promptl)-  to  communicate 
particulars  of  any  circumstances  coming  to  their  attention  which 
indicate  a  probability  of  undervaluation  of  imported  manufactures 
of  wool  or  cotton  ;  also  any  questions  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  existing  tariff  law  and  customs  regulations,  respecting 
woolen  or  cotton  products. 

Pending  the  opening  of  an  office  in  Xew  York  City,  corre- 
spondence relative  to  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Bureau  can  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  or  to  : 

The  Director, 

Textile  Bureau. 

521  Xorth  22d  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A   STATEMENT    OF   PEESEXT   FACTS. 

THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WOOLEN  INDUS- 
TRY AS  THE  NEW  TARIFF  IS  BECOMING  EFFECTIVE. 

This  issue  of  the  quarterly  Bulletin  for  January,  1914,  appears 
at  a  time  when  the  reduced  duties  on  wool  manufactures  con- 
tained in  Schedule  K  of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  law  of 
October  3, 1913,  are  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  operation  —  the 
taking  effect  of  free  raw  wool  having  been  deferred  by  special 
provisions  of  the  law  to  December  1,  1913,  and  of  the  new  rates 
on  woolen  goods  to  January  1  following.  This  new  tariff  law 
embodies  an  important  departure  for  the  woolen  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  for  the  sake  of  future 
reference  there  should  be  some  definite  record  of  the  condition  of 
the  American  wool  manufacture  in  the  past  few  months  while 
the  precise  terms  of  the  new  legislation  have  been  known,  and 
at  the  present  time,  when  these  terms  have  become  an  actuality. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  law  last  October,  many 
woolen  mills  have  remained  fully  employed,  and  a  great  many 
others  have  had  the  most  of  their  machinery  in  operation,  though 
many  others  still  have  been  running  at  a  much  reduced  capacity. 
In  order  to  understand  these  circumstances,  that  may  well  be  noted 
now  when  they  are  fresh  in  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
experience  of  the  industry  for  the  past  three  unsettled  and  event- 
ful years. 

Botli  in  1911  and  in  1912  special  bills  for  the  revision  and 
reduction  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  were  under  considera- 
tion by  a  Congress  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  terms  of  the  Aid- 
rich-Payne  tariff.  In  both  of  these  years  these  bills  were  actually 
passed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  and  failed  of  becoming  law 
only  by  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  veto  of  President  Taft. 
The  uncertainty  which  existed  while  these  bills  were  being  dis- 
cussed naturally  enforced  a  restriction  of  business  in  both  periods. 

Moreover,  the  serious  and  protracted  strike  at  Lawrence  in  the 
early  months  of  1912,  affecting  several  of  the  largest  woolen 
mills  in  the  country,  and  the  similar  disturbances  that  followed 
at  Passaic  and  elsewhere,  served  considerably  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  woolen  fabrics. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  following  year,  1913,  a  great  strike 
developing  much  bitterness  prevailed  among  the  garment  workers 
of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  clothing  centers.  It  is  the 
manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  who  are  the  principal 
customers  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  clothing  industry  for  several  months  com- 
pelled a  further  and  very  great  lessening  of  the  production  of 
woolen  fabrics. 

Finally,  when  the  usual  time  came  in  June  and  July,  1913,  for 
the  taking  of  orders  for  woolen  goods  for  the  spring  season  of 
1914,  the  entire  Underwood  tariff  bill,  providing  for  free  raw 
wool  and  a  radical  reduction  in  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of 
woolen  goods,  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  enactment  of 
the  measure  was  assured,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  it  might 
receive  the  signature  of  the  President  and  be  made  at  once  effec- 
tive, as  Chairman  Underwood  desired,  in  time  to  apply  to  all 
goods  required  for  the  coming  spring  season.  But  unforeseen 
delay  in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
caucus  and   the  Senate  itself  held  up  the  final  passage  of  the 
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measure  until  October  3  —  and  then  in  the  conference  committee 
the  House  leaders  had  yielded  and  the  reduced  woolen  duties 
were  not  to  take  effect,  as  has  been  said,  until  January  1,  1914. 

At  first,  in  the  earlier  summer,  while  the  date  of  enactment 
and  the  exact  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  bill  were  uncertain, 
the  placing  of  orders  for  spring  goods  was  deferred,  thus  short- 
ening by  about  20  per  cent  the  time  left  for  their  manufacture. 
But  by  midsummer  or  soon  after,  it  had  become  manifest  that 
the  new  tariff  would  be  passed  too  late  for  foreign  competition 
to  have  any  serious  effect  upon  goods  required  for  the  spring  of 
1914.  Because  of  the  time  needed  for  the  many  and  varied 
manufacturing  processes  between  the  raw  wool  and  the  finished 
cloth,  and  then  between  the  cloth  and  the  finished  garment,  the 
clothing  manufacturers  could  delay  no  longer,  or  their  own 
establishments  would  be  idle  in  October  and  Xovember  for  want 
of  material  on  which  to  work. 

Meanwhile  lowered  prices  had  been  made  by  the  woolen  mills, 
for  in  anticipation  of  free  wool  the  prices  of  fine  wools  in  this 
country  had  declined  to  a  parity  with  foreign  prices  for  similar 
wools  —  that  is,  fine  wools  were  already  selling  in  the  United 
States  on  a  free  wool  basis.  The  mills  had  made  their  prices 
when  it  seemed  probable  that  August  Avould  see  the  new  tariff  in 
full  effect.  In  the  face  of  an  intensified  foreign  competition  and 
with  a  natural  desire  to  keep  their  organizations  intact  if  possi- 
ble, many  of  the  mills  had  made  their  prices  without  any  regard 
to  profit,  content  if  they  could  earn  expenses  and  hold  their 
working  force  together  until  the  results  of  the  new  law  could  be 
determined  by  experience. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  —  surplus  stocks  of  woolen  goods  on 
hand  had  become  so  exhausted  by  the  tariff  uncertainties  of 
three  successive  years,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  and  by  serious  labor 
disturbances,  that  if  no  unfavorable  factor  had  been  evident  in 
the  later  summer  and  autumn  of  1913,  the  demand  fur  and  sales 
of  woolen  goods  would  have  been  much  in  excess  of  normal  to 
make  up  for  the  accumulated  deficiency  of  production  in  the 
previous  years,  and  there  would  have  been  a  manufacturing 
period  shorter  than  iisual  to  produce  the  greater  than  usual 
amount  of  goods  required  for  the  season's  business. 

With  the  spring  season  absolutely  assured  to  the  American 
mills,  there  was  inevitably  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  orders 
shortly  before  and  after  the  new  tariff  became  a  law.     The  mills 
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that  had  named  very  low  prices,  at  little  or  no  profit  to  them- 
selves, of  course  received  a  large  amount  of  business,  and  subse- 
quently felt  warranted  in  advancing  their  prices  by  the  equivalent 
of  from  2  to  5  per  cent  on  late  duplicate  orders.  Thus,  an 
anomalous  combination  of  circumstances  has  caused  quite  a 
number  of  mills  to  be  busily  employed  for  the  months  just 
passed  and'  passing,  though,  as  our  figures  elsewhere  published, 
of  machinery  active  and  idle  on  December  1,  distinctly  prove, 
the  season's  business  is  below  normal  proportions  for  the  woolen 
industry  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important  that  these  facts  of  direct  personal  observation 
should  be  recorded  at  this  time.  They  show  the  real  reasons  for 
the  activity  of  some  woolen  mills  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  1913,  and  January,  1914  —  an  activity  that  has  no 
significance  as  indicating  the  actual  ultimate  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  upon  the  American  woolen  industry.  Kot  before  the  next 
season  —  the  fall  season  of  1914  —  is  thoroughly  under  way  will 
it  be  possible  to  measure  the  results  of  the  new  rates  upon  the 
prosperity  of  our  woolen  mills  and  their  ability  to  continue  to 
control  their  present  share  of  the  American  market. 


A   MOVE   FOR   HONEST   DEALING. 

ORGANIZED   EFFORT   AGAINST   BAD   PRACTICES  IN  THE  SALE 
OF    MILL   SUPPLIES. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers,  as  voted  at  its  annual  iTieeting  December 
2,  1913,  in  New  York,  an  active  organization  has  been  effected 
for  the  prosecution  and  suppression  of  bribery  and  other  dis- 
honest trade  practices  in  the  sale  of  mill  supplies.  Cooperating 
with  the  American  Association  in  this  work  are  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers.  The  representative  of  the  American 
Association  is  Mr.  A.  M.  Patterson,  the  president  of  the  Water- 
loo Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  who  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Association's  dyestuff  committee.  The  representative  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mitchell,  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  at  Lowell. 
The  representative  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
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ciation  is  Mr.  Caesar  Cone,  of  the  Proximity  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Greensboro,  IST.C.  President  Wood  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  is  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive of  this  Association. 

The  new  movement  looks  to  the  ending  of  one  of  the  gravest 
abuses  of  the  textile  trade.  As  is  well  known,  the  dyestuff  busi- 
ness in  particular  is  wholly  controlled  by  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  the  objectionable  methods  which  Mr.  Patterson's  committee 
will  now  endeavor  to  suppress  have  been  imported  from  Europe. 
The  fact  that  all  four  textile  associations  are  joining  in  the  work 
insures  support  from  practically  the  entire  woolen  and  cotton 
industry,  North  and  South. 

Counsel  will  be  employed  and  all  abuses  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  Work  will  be  done  in  a  systematic  way,  and  it  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  evidence  already  gathered  by  the  dyestuff 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Manufacturers.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit 
in  this  work,  is  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  National 
Association  as  well  as  of  the  American  Association.  The  assist- 
ance of  those  dyestuff  dealers  who  believe  in  honest  dealing  is 
assured,  and  the  whole  field  of  the  industry  will  be  carefully 
watched.  An  organized  activity  of  this  kind  should  soon  make 
things  of  the  past  the  evil  trade  practice  at  which  it  is  aimed. 


BETPtAYED  BY   THE   I.   W.   W. 

HOW    THE     LAWRENCE    STRIKE    FUNDS    WERE    MISUSED    BY 
SELFISH   AND   INCOMPETENT   ADVENTURERS. 

If  three  of  the  Boston  contributors  to  the  Lawrence  strike 
relief  fund  of  1912  had  not  brought  proceedings  in  the  Suffolk 
County  courts,  the  gross  abuses  of  trust  by  the  agitator-leaders 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  might  have  passed 
undiscovered.  But  a  searching  inquiry  was  had  before  a  Master, 
who  found  "That  large  sums  of  money  contributed  to  the  strike 
committee,  chiefly  for  relief  purposes,  were  misused  and  mis- 
appropriated." The  money  contributed  by  philanthropic  or 
sympathetic  persons  to  feed  and  shelter  particularly  women  and 
children  who  suffered  from  idleness  consequent  on  the  strike 
was  mingled  in  a  common  fund  by  three  I.  W.  W.  agents,  Bedard, 
Shaheen,  and  Trautman,  whom  the  Master  holds  accountable  for 
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the  misapplication  of  $18,695.86,  "  which  were  not  used  for  the 
charitable  purposes  intended." 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  everything  possible  was  done 
to  make  misappropriations  easy.  The  man  Joseph  Shaheen, 
who  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  fund,  had  only  the  feeblest 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  could  not  write  except 
enough  to  sign  his  name.  *'  We  did  not  sign  any  checks  until 
they  tell  us  there  was  money  to  cover  the  check  in  the  bank,"  he 
said.  "  That  is  all  we  know.  We  ask  if  there  was  money  there 
and  they  say,  '  Yes.'  "  This  same  person,  who  could  not  write 
except  to  sign  his  name,  signed  checks  in  blank,  which  his  fellow- 
officials  filled  out  in  their  free  judgment.  "  That  was  what  the 
order  that  came  to  me  was,"  said  the  naive  Shaheen,  because 
"  Of  course  I  can't  be  there  every  day." 

The  book  of  payments  was  not  kept  from  day  to  day,  so  the 
expert  accountant  testified,  but  was  written  up  later  from  memo- 
randa. One  of  the  accused,  Trautman,  acknowledged  that  "  Up 
to  February  10,  1912,  receipts  had  been  carelessly  handled  —  no 
expense  account  being  kept,  only  the  receipts  for  payments  were 
thrown  into  a  drawer  at  random."  The  record  of  cash  payments 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  strike  could  not  be  found.  One 
check  for  f  1,169.65  drawn  to  the  order  of  Bedard  was  duly 
made  out,  but  no  voucher  or  record  of  its  application  could  be 
located.  At  first  Bedard  thought  that  this  money  was  paid  to 
the  Polish  committee,  but  later  he  was  sure  that  it  was  given  to 
the  Italians,  "  we  spent  so  much  money  for  the  Italians,  big 
bills,  too." 

Later  on  Bedard  deposited  f  2,800  on  February  12  and  $8,000 
on  February  21  in  the  Lawrence  Trust  Company  in  his  own 
name.  It  transpired  in  the  inquiry  that  Vincent  St.  John, 
national  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
received  $2,800,  Thomas  Powers,  a  textile  worker  of  Providence, 
$3,000  more,  and  Desire  A.  Stuer,  of  Lawrence,  $5,000.  It  was 
insisted  that  these  moneys  were  returned  to  the  funds  and  used 
for  strike  purposes,  but  the  Master  reported  that  "  I  find  they 
were  not  so  returned." 

Money  doubtless  required  by  hungry  women  and  children  was 
transferred  to  the  agitation  fund  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  sum  of 
$1,498.47  was  shown  to  have  been  used  for  sending  children  from 
Lawrence  to  distant  cities  in  the  bitter  height  of  an  unusually 
cold  winter.     This  also  was  to  serve  the   purpose   of  agitation 
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pure  and  simple,  for  the  money  would  have  supported  these 
children  and  many  more  at  their  homes.  Trautmau,  one  of  the 
accused,  who  submitted  damaging  evidence  against  the  others, 
swore  that  of  the  missing  money  "a  portion  was  paid  to  a  news- 
paper man  for  alleged  services,  and  $500  to  another  person,"  who, 
however,  was  not  named. 

A  check,  No.  71,  for  $3,000,  was  endorsed  by  Bedard  and  one 
Tepper,  a  business  man  of  Lawrence,  to  whom  the  bank  officials 
state  that  they  paid  the  money.  Bedard  stated  later  that  he 
could  not  remember  endorsing  this  check  at  all,  and  insisted  that 
the  Tepper  transaction  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  New  England  Civic  Federation  has 
printed  the  facts  of  the  Lawrence  disclosures  for  circulation 
among  the  wage-earners  of  the  country.  "  Wliere  the  money 
finally  filtered,"  the  Federation  says,  "  will  remain  a  mystery 
for  some  time  longer  —  at  least  until  Bedard  or  some  beneficiary 
feels  remorse  over  conduct  so  faithless,  and  makes  a  confession." 

Trautman  in  his  own  statement  declares  that  from  March  24 
to  May  3  during  his  absence  from  Lawrence,  between  $3,000 
and  $3,500  of  the  funds  contributed  for  relief  were  misused  in 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  high  expenses  to  "scavenger 
organizers  "  of  the  1.  W.  W.,  brought  from  the  far  West  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  Vincent  St.  John,  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organiza- 
tion. A  considerable  sum  of  money  appears  to  have  been  used 
to  finance  the  "  Industrial  Worker,"  a  radical  agitating  paper  of 
Spokane,  and  other  sums  amounting  to  upwards  of  $10,000 
"  were  misused  for  the  propaganda  of  the  I.  W.  W." 

In  view  of  these  disclosures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Ettor  and 
his  accomplices  can  ever  again  obtain  any  considerable  following 
of  workers  in  the  textile  centers  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  severest  critics  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  lawless  methods 
liave  always  been  the  leaders  of  tlie  regular  trades  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  inquiry 
into  the  misuse  of  the  Lawrence  funds  has  armed  these  other 
genuine  labor  leaders  with  a  weapon  which  they  can  be  trusted 
to  use  with  the  utmost  effectiveness. 

A  full  summary  of  the  proceedings  against  the  custodians  of 
this  Lawrence  strike  fund  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Bruce  McPherson,  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Civic  Federa- 
tion, No.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  inquiring  for  Bulletin 
No.  14. 
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BRADFORD'S   TRADE   FOR   1913. 

AN    ACTIVE    OPENING    FOLLOWED    BY   A    SHARP    DECLINE  — 
HOPES    OF   AMERICA   DISAPPOINTED. 

In  the  woolen  trade  of  Great  Britain  the  old  year  closed  in 
gloom.  Early,  bright  anticipations  of  a  great  and  profitable  trade 
with  the  United  States  had  been  destroyed  by  the  long  delay  in 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  earnestly  desired  tariff  bill  of 
Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  "Yorkshire  Observer" 
states  in  its  review  :  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  promised 
downward  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff  opened  up  pros- 
pects stimulating  to  the  imagination,  but,  owing,  first,  to  the 
unexpected  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  postponement  until  a  later  date  of  the  changes  affecting  wool 
and  wool  manufactures,  all  the  anticipatory  trading  turned  out 
wrong."  Another  complete  season  was  left  to  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Even  now  that  the  new  American  tariff  has  gone  into  effect, 
the  Yorkshire  people  regard  the  American  situation  as  "still 
somewhat  nebulous."  "  Some  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  bound  to  follow,  but  when  and  in  what 
form  it  will  come,  and  what  will  be  the  extent  of  it,  is  all  a 
matter  of  guesswork." 

Following  is  the  Yorkshire  estimate  of  the  British  wool  con- 
sumption for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  November  in  the 
five  years  past : 

Wool  Consumption  Estimate. 
For  Twelve  Months  ended  Novetnher  (in  1,000 pounds). 


Import  Wool 
Retained. 

Home-grown 
Retained. 

Deduct  for  Export. 

Net 

Tops,  etc. 

Tarn. 

Balance. 

1909 

399,536 

471,832 
477,121 
471,101 
512,648 

79,998 

103,185 

105,343 

84,954 

97,230 

107,667 
110,287 
105,463 
117,148 
125,127 

68,177 
81,780 
78,926 
66,538 
45,706 

303,690 

1910 

382,956 

1911 

398,075 

1912 

1913 

372.369 
439,045 
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As  for  the  wool  trade  itself  Yorkshire  agrees  that  it  "  must  be 
written  down  in  disappointment."  "  For  topmakers,  especially 
in  the  merino  trade,  it  has  probably  been  the  worst  year  since 
1900,  which  is  memorable  for  the  most  spectacular  collapse  ever 
recorded  on  our  chart  of  wool  prices."  The  first  months  of  the 
year  were  active  and  prosperous  among  the  British  woolen  mills, 
but  a  marked  decline  set  in  after  June,  and  matters  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  year  closed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  idle  machinery.  English  wools  were  marketed  too  late  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

Exports  of  worsted  yarns  for  the  eleven  months  ending  with 
November  were  46,055,200  pounds,  as  compared  with  52,330,500 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1912,  a  decrease  of 
5,275,300  pounds,  or  11  per  cent.  For  years  Germany  has  been 
the  best  customer  of  the  Bradford  spinners,  but  her  imports 
shrank  from  31,862,100  pounds  in  1912  to  27,421,600  pounds  in 
1913,  a  decrease  of  nearly  14  per  cent.  These  are  the  yarn 
export  figures  in  detail : 
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Eleven  Months  ended  November  30. 

Woolen,  Worsted, 
and  Mohair  Tarns. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

Woolen  Yarn 

Lb. 
5,777,000 

Lb. 

4,496,400 

543,293 

£ 

481,707 

Worsted  Yarn  : 

1,933,300 

1,184,000 

1,350,900 

1,869,500 

31,862,100 

914,700 

834,400 

1,629,200 

47,400 

10,705,000 

1,339,500 
1,130,100 
1,403,400 
1,776,400 
27,421,600 
1,406,800 
1,287,900 
1,300,000 
58,600 
8,930,900 

221,168 

128,599 

129,531 

180,847 

2,822,442 

83,561 

70,226 

155.107 

6,494 

1,087,563 

168,931 

Sweden 

121,876 

Norway  

144,509 

182,405 

2,572,509 
136,096 
116,077 

Netherlands 

France    

133,064 

United  States 

Other  Countries  . . . 

6,864 
1,013,758 

Total   

52,330,500 

46,055,200 

4,885,538 

4,596,089 

Yarn,     Alpaca,     and 

Mohair    (includ- 

i  n  g      Cashmere 

Yarns)  : 

Russia 

1,363,300 

10,079,200 

465,200 

979,100 

1,260,300 

1,157,500 

11,912,400 

521,200 

925,700 

1,327,200 

231,760 

1,201,531 

54,430 

118.428 

149,729 

242,865 

1,417,162 

62,658 

France  

110,663 

Other  Countries. . . 

154,810 

Total 

14,147,100 

15,844,000 

1,755,878 

1,988,158 

Yarn,  Hair  or  Wool, 
unenumerated. . . 

8,564,700 

7,790,600 

364,700 

373,938 
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These  were  the  ranges  of  price  in  the  various  worsted,  mohair 
and  alpaca  yarns  : 

Worsteds. 


January . . 
February . 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June    .... 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


•a 
«   . 

•a 

eg 

a 

II 

CO  Cu 

IN 

3  j; 

i 

p  I. 

o 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

5.    d. 

s.    d. 

1     94 

2     0 

8     6 

8     3 

1     9i 

2     04 

8     3 

8     6 

1   10 

2     1 

8     6 

8     6 

1     9h 

2     04 

8     9 

8     « 

1  10 

2     04 

9     0 

8     7| 

1  10 

2     Oi 

9     0 

8     7^ 

1  10 

2     0 

9     0 

8     6 

1     9h 

1  114 

9     0 

8     6 

1  n 

1  114 

9     0 

8     6 

1     9 

1  11 

8  lOi 

8     3 

1     8i 

1  lOl 

8     9 

8     0 

1     8i 

1  104 

8     6 

7     9 

a 

15 


s.  d. 

7  9 

7  9 

7  9 

7  9 

8  0 
8  0 


9 
9 
9 

n 

6 
6 


TFors^erfs  —  (Continued). 


Jan. . . 
Feb.  . 
March 
April  . 
May  . . 
June. . 


•d 

o  ? 

O  3 

5  • 

no 

«£ 

pas 

o  <u 

*"''  fc. 

§  <«" 

to^p. 

# 

^ 

S.     d. 

s.    <£. 

S.      £?. 

8     0 

3     2i 

3     51    1 

8     44 

3     4 

3     7 

8     44 

3     4 

3     7 

8     4^ 

3     3 

3     6 

8     4k 

3     3^ 

3     64 

8     44 

3     3i 

3     6i 

July  . 
August 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.  . 
Dec... 


s^ 

>,  . 

si 

°  2 

o  = 

'^^ 

s  ^^ 

^a 

* 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

8     14 

3     24 

8     0 

3     14 

8     0 

3     1 

8     0 

3     1 

7     9 

3     0 

7     9 

3     0 

s.    d. 
3     54 

3     4i 


■  Super  1/60*8,  3d.  per  gross  more. 
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Mohairs  and  Alpacas. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June    .... 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


^ 

s 

^"2 

'-'  O 

a  u 

■o 

a 

ii  3 

«T3 

«  p. 

gj-a 

(N<5> 

a 

5.    d. 

S.     (Z. 

s.   d. 

2     6 

2     1 

3     3 

2     7 

2     2 

3     3 

2     7 

2     2 

3     3 

2     7 

2     3 

3     3 

2     8 

2     3i 

3     6 

2     8 

2     4 

3     6 

2     8 

2     4^ 

3     6 

2     8i 

2     5 

3     6 

2     8^ 

2     5 

3     5 

2     8i 

2     4| 

3     5 

2     8i 

2     4 

3     5 

2     8| 

2    3^ 

3     5 

11  6 
11  6 


11 
11 
11 


11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  \h 

11  4i 

11  3" 

11  3 


o 

=>  1 
"  2 


10  3 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 


Bradford's  trade  in  piece  goods  has  been  severely  invaded  by 
the  French  manufacturers,  who  have  been  favored  by  fashion, 
"  which  has  turned  recently  toward  fabrics  of  'a  light  and  cling- 
ing character,  and  these  are  preeminently  a  French  specialty." 
But  Continental  competition  ''  has  been  felt  in  some  of  the 
staples  of  the  district.  There  is  the  dress  serge  trade,  for  instance ; 
black  and  navy  serges  in  ordinary  finish  —  the  standard  Bradford 
make.  It  has  been  thoroughly  bad.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
worse  year  on  record."  But  in  navy  coatings  and  gaberdines  the 
Bradford  year  was  a  relatively  good  one.  The  particularly 
bright  spot  in  the  export  trade  was  China,  though  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  outlook,  particularly  in  Shanghai,  was  very  dis- 
couraging. But  Bradford  is  now  looking  westward  with  eager- 
ness, for  a  cheerful  view  is  held  everywhere  regarding  the 
prospects  of  the  United  States  trade  under  new  conditions. 

The  clothing  industry  in  England  opened  with  excellent  pros- 
pects, but  like  the  cloth  manufacture  this  industry,  too,  went 
down  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Winter  weather  was  late  in 
coming,  and  as  a  result  "  overcoats  have  remained  undisturbed 
on  the  retailers'  shelves.  No .  one,  except  the  very  well-to-do 
people,  buys  overcoats  when  Christmas  has  come  and  gone.     The 
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only  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  forward  these  heavy  stocks  of  winter 
garments  to  next  season." 

Batley,  Dewsbury  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  the  heavy 
woolen  district  saw  the  year  open  with  briskness  and  close  with 
disappointment.  It  is  significant  that  the  Yorkshire  authority 
warns  the  Dewsbury  and  other  manufacturers  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  reap  the  harvest  under  the  new  Simmons-Underwood 
tariff  law  which  was  secured  under  the  Gorman-Wilson  law  of 
1894.  The  west  of  England  woolen  trade  has  had  a  moderately 
favorable  year,  but  this  was  chiefly  in  domestic  trade. 
"  America  has  furnished  high  hopes  but  as  yet  little  realization." 
A  35  per  cent  tariff  duty  combined  with  free  wool  is  regarded  in 
Yorkshire  as  quite  a  difficult  hurdle  for  the  Yorkshire  manu- 
facturers to  mount.  There  is  far  less  cocksureness  of  easy  sales 
and  great  profits  in  the  American  market  than  there  was  when 
the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff  law  went  into  effect  nineteen  years 
ago,  and  gave  British  woolen  manufacturers  for  three  years  the 
most  prosperous  period  in  their  history. 


WOOL   DUTIES   IN  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

It  is  a  fact  not  often  remembered  nowadays  that  all  through 
the  years  when  the  British  wool  manufacture  was  developing  its 
first  great  strength,  raw  wool  was  not  free  as  now,  but  dutiable. 
There  was  then,  of  course,  a  very  high  duty  in  Great  Britain  on 
all  foreign  wool  manufactures.  When  wool  growing  began  to 
make  headway  in  Australia  there  was  a  demand  that  British 
farmers  and  shepherds  should  be  protected  against  even  the 
product  of  a  British  colony,  and  duties  were  maintained  against 
wool  from  British  possessions  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 
These  are  the  rates  of  duty  on  wools  imported  into  Great  Britain 
a  hundred  years  or  more  ago  and  for  some  time  afterward  : 

Rates  of  Duty  Chargeable. 

Until  oth  July,  1803 Free. 

From  5th  July,  1803,  to  1st  June,  1804 58.3d.  per  cwt. 

"      1st  June,  1804,  to  6tli  April,  1805 5s.  lOd.  "  " 

"      5th  April,  1805,  to  lOth  May,  1806 5s.  ll-8/20d.   "  " 

"      10th  May,  180f?,  to  5th  July,  1809 6s.  4-2/30d.  "  " 

"      5th  July,  1809,  to  15th  April,  1813 6s.  8d.  "  " 

"      15th  April,  1813,  to  5th  July,  1819 7s.  lid.  "  " 

"      5th  July,  1819,  to  10th  Oct.,  1819 Id.  per  lb. 
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Wool  from  British 
Possessions. 

From  10th  Oct.,  1819,  to  5th  Jan.,  1823,  Id.  per  lb. 

"   5th  Jan.,  1823,  to  10th  Sept.,  1824,  3d.  "  " 

"   10th  Sept.,  1824,  to  10th  Dec,  1824,  Id.  "  " 

"   10th  Dec,  1824,  to  5th  July,  1825,.  Id.  "  " 

"  From  5th  July,  1825  Free 


Wool  from  Foreign 
Countries. 

6d.  per  lb. 

6d.    "     " 

3d.    "     " 

Id.    "     " 

id.  per  lb.  on  wool 
not  of  the  value 
of  Is.  per  lb. ; 
Id.  per  lb.  on 
wool  of  the 
value  of  Is.  per 
lb.  and  upwards. 


When  the  duties  on  wool  were  finally  repealed  by  the  British 
government,  it  was  believed  that  domestic  wool  growing  was  so 
firmly  established  that  no  foreign  competition  need  be  feared  in 
the  wools  which  could  be  profitably  grown  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  confidence  was  expressed  in 
the  ability  of  British  wool  manufacturers,  after  several  hundred 
years  of  rigid  protection,  to  hold  their  own  against  the  less  highly 
protected  and  less  developed  wool  manufactures  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  —  the  woolen  industry  was  still  struggling  for  a  mere 
existence  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  NEW   STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  dictionary  and  concise  cyclopedia  in  one  is 
the  New  Standard — an  office  reference  work  of  the  very  first 
importance.  Tliis  revision  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  first 
published  in  1894,  was  undertaken  in  1909  by  a  staff  of  380 
editors  and  specialists  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  K.  Funk, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  editor-in-chief.  The  result  is  a  work  of  over  3,000 
pages,  recording  and  defining  more  than  450,000  terms,  or 
50,000  more  than  are  contained  in  any  other  dictionary  in  the 
language. 

A  salient  feature  of  the  Standard  has  always  been  its  practi- 
cal character  —  its  adaptability  to  actual  general  use.  This 
merit  of  the  earlier  has  been  markedly  strengthened  in  the  later 
work,  which  is  throughout  a  model  of  clear  and  logical  arrange- 
ment. The  distinction  of  synonyms  is  another  conspicuous  and 
useful  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  editors  have  rendered  a 
notable  service  in  the  earnest  effort  which  they  have  everywhere 
made  to  point  out  to  their  readers,  and  enable  them  to  avoid, 
current  faults  of  diction.  The  great  work  is  in  all  points  a  fine 
example  of  conscientious  'scholarship. 

Thousands  of  vital  facts  in  history,  geography,  biography  and 
the  other  principal  arts  are  clearly  and  tersely  stated.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  live  words  of  to-day,  including  the  essential 
phrases  of  modern  technical  terminology.  One  alphabetical 
order  is  followed  throughout,  including  all  proper  names,  only 
foreign  phrases  being  placed  in  a  separate  department  —  so  that 
the  inquirer  has  to  look  in  but  one  place  for  the  term  needed  — 
a  valuable  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

There  are  more  than  7,000  pictorial  illustrations.  The 
mechanical  appearance  of  the  great  work  is  of  the  very  best,  in 
paper,  ty[)e,  and  printing.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
working  office  library  of  manufacturers,  bankers  or  merchants. 
There  are  a  one-volume  and  also  a  two-volume  edition.  The 
publishers  are  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Foil  JULY,    AUGUST,    AND    SEPTEMBER,    1913. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  aud  above    .    ,   . 

X 

J  Blood 


AND      West 


1913. 


July.  August.      September 


Fine  Oelaiue 

(UNWASHED.) 

Flue       .   .   . 
i  Blood  .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine      

Michigan,     Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 
(unwashed.) 
Fine   .... 
2  Blood  .   .   . 


Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 


Braid 

VIissouRi,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 


26  @  27 
25  @  26 
30  @  31 
30  @  31 
30  (g  31 

27  @  28 

20  @  21 

23  @  24 

23  @  24 

23  @  24 

22  @  23 


26  @  27 
25  S  26 
30   S  31 

30  (g  31 

30  @  31 

27  @  28 

20  @  21 

23  @  24 

23  @  24 

23  %  24 

22  @  23 


Braid , 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  tine,  and  fine  medium   .    , 

6  to  8  months,  tine 

12  months,  medium 

6  to  8  months,  medium 

Kail,  line  and  fine  medium 

"     medium 

CALirORNIA. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Free,  12  months 

"        6  to  8  months 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

I'ERRiTORY    Wool;     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  line  medium    .   .   .    . 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .    .    . 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Georgia   and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


29  @  30 

29  g  30 

29  (g  30 

26  @  27 

19  ig  20 

22  @  23 

22  @  23 

22  3   23 

21  (S  22 


24  @  25 
24  @   25 

23  1®  24 


23  @  24 
23  i§  24 
22  ig  23 


52  ®  53 

46  g  47 

47  ®  48 
41  @  42 
43  §  44 
38  <@  40 


48  ®  50 
44  @  45 
42  @  43 
36  @  38 


53  (g  55 

50  ig  51 

48  @  50 

45  @  46 


48  @  49 

43  ,g  44 

38  g  39 

35  @  37 

21  @   22 


26  @   27 

25  @  26 

30  @  31 

30  @  31 

30  g  31 

.27  @  28 

20  @  21 

23  fs   24 

23  (g  24 

23  (§  24 

22  g  23 


29  i§   30 

29  (g  30 

29  g  30 

26  ,g  27 

19  S  20 

22  @   23 

22  (g  23 

22  g  23 

21  @  22 


24  @  25 
24  @  25 
23  (§   24 

23  @  24 
23  ,g  24 
22  @  23 


52  g  53 

46  .a  47 

47  @  48 
41  a  42 
43  g  44 
38  g  40 


48  @  50 
44  (g  45 
42  (g  43 
36  @  38 


53  g  55 
50  (g  51 
48  @  50 
45  (g  46 


48  @  49 
43  @  44 
38  @  39 
35  (@  37 

21  IS)   22 


29  g  30 
29  @  30 
29  g  30 

26  (g  27 

19  @  20 

22  @  23 

22  (g  23 

22  g  23 

21  @  22 


24  @  25 
24  @  25 
23  (g  24 


22  @   23 
22  @  23 

22  @  23 


52  'g  53 

46  @   47 

47  @  48 
41  @  42 
43  (g  44 
38  ,g  40 


48  (g  49 

44  @  45 

42  ®  43 

36  @  38 


53  g  54 

48  @  49 

48  ®  49 

43  ,g  44 


47  ig  48 

42  a  43 

37  ig  38 

34  ig  35 

21  (g  22 


19  la. 


September. 


31  @  32 
29  (g  30 
37  @  38 
37  a  38 
37  §  38 
34  g  35 

23  @  24 

29  g  30 

30  a  31 
30  @  31 
28  (g  29 


36  g  37 

36  ,g  37 

36  g  37 

33  ig  34 

22  @   23 

28  ,g  29 

29  @  30 
29  a  30 

26  (g  27 


31  (g  32 
31  ig  32 
26  ®  27 


29  ig  30 

29  @  30 

26  @  27 


60  g  62 
53  ig  55 
53  @  55 

47  g  50 

48  g  50 
43  @  45 


53  g  55 
47  @  48 
45  @  46 
39  g  41 


67  @  68 

62  @  64 

60  ,g  62 

57  (g  58 


58  a  60 
52  @  54 
45  •§  47 
43  ig  45 

27  §1   29 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30,  1913. 

The  quarter  under  review  (July,  August  and  September)  has  been  devoid 
of  special  interest  with  values  about  steady. 

The  light  weight  season  was  naturally  late  in  developing  as  buj'ers  of  goods 
held  off  as  long  as  possible  to  see  the  trend  of  tariff  legislation.  When  it 
became  generally  known,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
wool  and  woolen  schedule  until  after  December  1  and  January  1  respec- 
tively, a  fair  amount  of  business  was  booked  by  manufacturers  for  the  light 
weight  season.  Inasmuch  as  stocks  of  wool  in  manufacturers'  hands  were 
extremely  light  there  was  necessarily  a  fair  buying  movement  in  wool  through 
the  summer  months  to  cover  immediate  wants,  which  demand  resulted  in 
keeping  values  about  on  an  even  keel. 

The  call  for  low  wools  such  as  common  and  braid  was  very  keen  and  the 
supply  of  these  grades  of  wool  was  soon  exhausted. 

All  grades  of  medium  fleece  wools  are  in  light  supply. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  finer  grades  of  domestic  wools  are  below 
the  same  relative  grades  abroad,  hence  values  in  these  grades  are  not  likely 
to  recede  if  our  mills  run.  On  4  blood  and  below  grades  values  will  have 
to  decline  further  before  December  1  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign 
importations. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

Pulled  Wools.     (^Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

0   Super  

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing  .  . 
California  Extra    . 


July. 


50  (§  65 
45  ®  48 
40  a  43 
33  a  36 

47  @  50 
43  a  45 
39  a  41 

48  Q  51 


August. 


49  @  54 
45  @48 
39  a  41 
32  §,  35 
45  @  47 
41  a  43 
37  §  39 
47®  50 


Sept. 


48  ®  54 
44  i@  47 
38  @40 
32  @  35 
43  @45 
40  @  42 
36  (g  38 
47  @50 


1912. 


Sept. 


48  (g55 

46  (S  48 
42  ig  45 
33  @  36 
48  @  52 
44  @46 
39  @  42 
48  @  52 


Remarks. 
As  shown  by  the  quotations  the  course  of  the  market  has  been  steadily 
downwards.  The  finer  grades,  by  reason  of  short  supply,  declined  less  than 
medium  and  coarse  wools.  The  production  during  this  quarter  is  principally 
lambs  wool,  the  B  grade  predominating,  and  an  accumulation  in  the  hands  of 
New  York  pullers  resulted  in  a  sale  in  September  of  2,500  bags  at  a  con- 
cession of  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  from  the  holding  prices.  A  similar 
transaction  in  Chicago  A  Supers  occurred  earlier  in  the  quarter  with  a  cor- 
responding break  in  values.  Purchasing  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  was 
done  on  the  same  hand-to-mouth  basis  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 
Boston.  September  30,  1913. 
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FoKEiGN    Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 


A.UBtraIiaD  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clotliing: 

Choice 

Good ^  . 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  ... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1913. 


July. 


42 
40 

37 

41 
40 
38 

42 
40 

40 
37 

42 
39 
37 

34 

30 

42 
41 
37 

42 
41 
39 
39 

25 
33 
29 
34 
26 
27 
24 
19 


§45 
@41 
ig38 

@44 
@42 
®  39 

@  44 
@43 

@  43 
@39 

@  45 
§40 


®  36 
@33 

@43 

@43 

@  40 

@43 
©43 
@  40 
@41 

@  26 
@35 
@30 
g  35 

@28 
(§28 
§27 
§120 


August. 


42  (§44 

40  (§  41 

37  (§  38 

41  (§44 
40  i§  42 

38  (§  39 

42  ,§44 
40  (§43 

40  @43 

37  (§  39 

42  @  45 

39  (§'  40 

37  i§  39 

34  (§  36 

30  (§  33 

40  (§41 

38  @  40 
36  i§  38 

42  (§43 

41  @43 

39  ®  40 
39  @41 

25  @  26 

33  @  35 
29  @  30 

34  (§35 

26  @  28 

27  (§  28 
24  i§  27 
19  @  20 


Sept. 


41  (§43 

40  @  41 

37  (§38 

41  @44 

40  (§  42 

38  @  39 

42  @  44 
40  (§43 

40  (§  43 

37  (§  39 

42  (§45 

39  @  40 

37  §  39 

34  §1  36 

30  §  33 

40  (§  41 

38  (§  40 
36  (§  38 

42  @  43 

41  (§  43 

39  ®  40 
39  @  41 

25  (g  26 

33  (§35 
29  (§30 

34  (§  35 

26  (§  28 

27  (§  28 
24  (§27 
19  @  20 


1913. 


Sept. 


41  @44 
40  (§  41 

36  §  38 

42  @44 

40  @41 

38  (§  39 

42  @45 

40  @  43 

40  @43 

35  (§  38 

42  @45 

39  @40 

37  @38 

34  @36 

30  @  33 

35  @  37 
32  (§34 

35  @  38 

41  (§42 

40  (§41 

36  @38 

38  (§  39 

23  @  25 

31  (§33 

27  (§28 

35  (§  36 

35  (§  36 

25  @  28 

24  (§25 
18  (§  19 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  continued  high  range  of  values  for  foreign  wools  abroad  has  prevented 
much  buying  for  this  market,  even  in  anticipation  of  free  wool. 

The  chief  event  of  interest  in  the  foreign  wool  situation  was  the  sale  of  a 
large  line  of  South  American  crossbreds  to  one  of  our  leading  New  England 
mills,  practically  clearing  the  market  of  this  class  of  stock. 

Other  purchases  have  been  confined  to  specialties. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  November  29,  1913. 
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WORSTED   MILL   CONDITIONS   IN   ENGLAND. 

OBSERVATIONS     ON     A    RECENT     TOUR     OF     AN     AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURER. 

By  William  D.  Hartshorne. 

During  my  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent  last  sum- 
mer it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  many  well-informed  men  in 
both  the  worsted  and  the  cotton  industry,  and  I  am  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  uniform  courtesy  with 
which  I  was  received,  a  courtesy  beyond  what  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  to  a  prospective  competitor.  For  it  was  largely  in 
the  light  of  expected  competition,  rather  than  increased  cus- 
tom, that  the  proposed  tariff  changes  were  at  first  looked 
upon  over  there.  Indeed,  but  for  the  Balkan  War  troubles, 
which  seriously  affected  trade  conditions,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  it  was  quite  evident  in  the  early  part 
of  my  visit  that,  speaking  broadly,  England  at  least  had  no 
desire  greatly  to  extend  her  market  in  the  United  States  for 
worsted  products.  Her  manufacturers  had  been  too  hard  hit 
by  previous  sudden  changes  in  our  tariff  to  feel  disjDOsed  to 
build  mills  or  try  to  work  longer  hours  to  meet  a  demand 
which,  in  their  opinion,  if  created,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
last  long  in  this  country.  They  would  have  been  better 
pleased  with  less  radical  changes. 

The  prospect  to  them  of  free  wool  to  us  was  higher  prices 
for  their  raw  material,  whether  they  or  we  took  an  increased 
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quantity  of  wool.  And  while  this  might  work  unfavorably 
with  former  customers,  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  latter 
at  some  sacrifice  rather  than  to  branch  out  into  our  uncer- 
tain market.  They  were  met  also  witli  another  considera- 
tion. Any  attempt  rapidly  to  increase  their  output  meant 
labor  troubles,  not  only  in  the  certain  necessity  of  having  to 
pay  higher  wages,  but  in  the  fact  that  an  increased  supply  of 
trained  operatives  was  not  immediately  available.  Such  a 
hesitancy  to  push  for  greater  markets  we  might  call  undue 
conservatism,  but  to  them  it  spelled  wisdom. 

ENGLISH   CONSERVATISM. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  the  Englishman,  par- 
ticularly the  English  manufacturer,  is  habitually  conserva- 
tive. To  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting  he  often  seems  to- 
move  slowly,  but  perhaps  less  often  overshoots  the  mark  and 
less  often  has  to  retrace  his  steps.  Above  all  things  he  banks 
upon  personal  experience  and,  so  to  speak,  "home-made" 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless  his  close  association  industrially  with  the 
Continent,  where  the  inventions  of  his  own  people  have  often 
been  brought  earlier  into  use  or  have  obtained  a  more 
extended  application  than  at  home,  has  sometimes  had  a  later 
effect  upon  his  imagination  through  the  financial  criterion  of 
the  pocket-book.  But  local  conditions  usually  play  the  most 
important  part  in  such  apparent  lack  of  initiative  in  the 
application  of  new  inventions.  For  instance,  it  may  not  be 
generally  remembered  that  the  vertical  circular  type  of  comb, 
well  known  in  its  various  modifications  in  the  cotton  trade  as 
belonging  to  the  Heilman  class,  was  really  first  used  in 
England  on  worsted  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Cartwright., 
The  horizontal  circular  type  was,  however,  rightly  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  the  longer-stapled  Eng- 
lish and  Colonial  wools,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Frenchman 
and  the  German  to  develop  the  former  on  short-stapled  wools 
and  thus  materially  extend  the  worsted  industry. 

To-day  the  Englishman  is  coming  to  his  own  again  and 
using  this  type  of  comb,  not  only  for  tops  to  be  used  without 
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oil  on  the  French  system  of  mule  spinning  and  for  recombing 
colored  work,  but  also,  by  the  utilization  of  wider  pitch  and 
larger  barreled  bobbins  on  the  ordinary  cap  spinning  frame, 
is  learning  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  ability  of  this  type 
of  comb  to  produce  a  top  of  maximum  clearness  with  mini- 
mum noiling  loss  of  the  shorter  fine  fibers.  The  effect  of 
this  modification  of  the  spinning  frame  is  to  retain  these  fine 
short  fibers  in  the  spun  yarn  and  thus  secure  fulness  and 
softness  of  feel,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  a  maximum 
weight  of  material  on  this  class  of  bobbin.  English  manu- 
facturers appreciate  the  advantage  of  quantity  on  a  spinning 
bobbin  as  much  as  we  do,  but  they  do  not  want  it  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  whether  possible  so  to  spin  it  or  not. 
The  tendency  in  this  country  to  use  long  spinning  bobbins 
for  cap  spun  worsted  is  distinctly  objected  to  over  tliere. 
They  cause  too  much  ballooning  with  the  resulting  roughen- 
ing of  the  yarn  and  whipping  out  of  good  fiber  at  otherwise 
advantageous  speeds. 

The  advantage  of  using  yarns  spun  without  oil  for  deli- 
cate fabrics  and  light  shades  is  of  course  well  known  to  the 
English  mills,  and  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  spinning  such  yarns  in  ways  to  compete 
with  the  mule  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  There  seems  to 
be  little  done  as  yet,  however,  in  using  French  rovings  on 
ring  spinning  fi-ames  —  a  method  naturally  to  be  expected 
for  short  fine  wools. 

AUTOMATIC   DOFFERS. 

On  mohairs  and  lusters  England  has  so  long  led  the  world 
that  we  may  well  expect  to  find  in  their  manufacture  the 
most  ultra  conservatism.  Not  only  are  hand  doffed  short 
flyer  frames  of  124  spindles  using  short  bobbins  and  slow 
speeds  still  the  prevailing  type,  but  in  many  mills  may  be 
found  identically  the  same  frames  made  from  30  to  50  years 
ago.  Here  is  certainly  an  opportunity  for  inventive  genius, 
and  it  will  probably  come  —  is  in  fact  already  coming  through 
the  reflex  effect  of  foreign  impact.  On  such  frames  the 
Clough  flyer  doffer  has,  I  believe,  been  in  use  in  some  Eng- 
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lish  mills  for  many  years,  but  it  appears  to  have  required  the 
competition  of  a  later  type  of  automatic  doffer,  made  also  in 
England  but  possibly  first  appreciated  abroad,  to  bring  the 
former's  own  merits  and  own  improvements  to  the  front 
where  short  paper  tubes  and  slow  speeds  have  still  been  con- 
sidered essential. 

In  one  mill  in  particular,  long  noted  for  its  high  class 
luster  yarns,  the  owner  was  proud  to  show  me  his  two  spin- 
ning rooms  making  identically  the  same  grade  and  counts  of 
luster  yarns  all  on  short  paper  tubes.  In  one  room  there 
were  twenty  frames,  hand  doffed ;  in  the  other,  twenty-four 
frames  recently  fitted  up  with  Clough  automatic  d offers. 
The  twenty  frames  required  twelve  girls  and  boys  to  doff  one 
frame  in  three  minutes.  The  twenty-four  frames  required, 
instead,  three  young  men  to  doff  a  frame  in  from  thirty  to 
forty  seconds  with  fewer  ends  down.  This  gave  him  accord- 
ing to  his  estimate,  twenty  minutes  a  day  more  production 
on  the  twenty-four  frames  than  on  the  twenty  frames,  with 
equally  as  good  or  better  yarn,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  five 
pounds  a  week  less  in  wages.  To  the  query  why  he  did  not 
at  once  equip  the  remaining  twenty  frames,  he  replied,  no 
doubt  wisely,  that  he  thought  he  had  better  wait  awhile.  He 
was  still  making  good  money  on  the  other  frames  and  he 
much  preferred  to  train  up  his  own  spinners  from  doffers. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  type  of  flyer  doffer,  there  being  at 
least  two  others  in  successful  use,  permitting  a  materially 
increased  speed  of  spindles  where  the  stock  will  admit  it.  I 
think  both  of  these  makes  are  in  use  in  this  country  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  I  happen  to  know 
of  as  being  extensively  exported  to  Germany. 

The  cap  doffer  is  the  latest  competitor  in  this  line  for  dim- 
inishing labor  cost.  I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
this  was  first  worked  out  at  the  Arlington  Mills,  the  inventor 
taking  it  over  to  England  with  bright  hopes  of  making  a 
fortune,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  materialize.  It  took 
many  years  of  further  develojjment  to  put  on  the  market  the 
present  effective  arrangements,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the 
field.     I   have   seen    them    both    in  successful  operation  in 
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several  mills.  The  doffing  time  on  180  to  200  spindle 
frames  averages  about  a  minute,  often  without  an  end  being 
down  upon  starting  up  the  frame.  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  two  to  three  minutes  for  ordinary  hand  doffing,  and 
usual  number  of  doffers.  Practical  spinners  wliether  English 
or  American  will  realize  what  this  means  even  if  it  does  not 
eliminate  all  of  the  proverbial  crookedness  of  their  particular 
"if."  In  spite  of  its  complication  and  the  necessity  for 
exceedingly  careful  workmanship  in  its  manufacture  and 
close  attention  to  details  in  its  use  the  automatic  doffer  has 
no  doubt  come  to  stay. 

COMPLEX   PROBLEMS. 

It  must  be  at  once  conceded,  however,  that  no  limit  should 
be  fixed  to  possible  improvements  in  any  art,  particularly  in 
one  like  textile  manufacturing  where  the  record  of  coordinating 
experience  is  so  limited.  The  materials  to  be  worked  with 
are  so  variable,  both  individually  and  collectively,  that  only 
the  broadest  kind  of  generalization  in  scientific  statement  of 
cause  and  effect  has  yet  been  possible. 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  the  German  is  always 
actively  engaged  in  searching  for  the  reason  why,  and  apply- 
ing the  results  of  his  research  to  further  advancement  in 
every  kind  of  art.  In  this  country,  as  in  England,  in  tex- 
tiles w^e  have  been  largely  content  with  developing  the 
purely  mechanical  side.  Neither  country  need  be  ashamed 
of  the  results  obtained,  but  when  we  compare  the  effects  of 
research  work  in  chemistry,  electricity,  and  metallurgy  upon 
the  arts  in  general  we  must  realize  the  importance  of  better 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  conditions  requisite  for  the 
best  handling  of  each  of  the  textile  fibers.  If  we  limit  our 
consideration  to  the  mere  question  of  atmospheric  humidity 
and  temperuture  under  which  the  different  classes  of  manufac- 
turing can  best  be  conducted,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  still 
an  important  field  for  investigation.  The  more  complex  and 
variable  the  fiber  characteristics,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
this  knowledge  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  For  such 
materials  as  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  where  the  intrinsic  value 
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of  each  pound  is  so  great,  the  mere  commercial  definition  of 
a  pound  has  a  vital  interest  long  l)etter  understood  and 
appreciated  abroad  than  here.  But  it  is  evident  that  not 
only  are  weight  and  dimensions  affected,  but  strength  and 
elasticity  during  the  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
feel  and  appearance  to  the  ultimate  buyer. 

The  writer's  limited  observations  would  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  climatic  conditions,  while  varying  in  different  locali- 
ties in  England,  are  yet  such  as,  speaking  broadl}^,  greatl}" 
favor  the  cotton  and  worsted  manufacture,  and  are  of  course 
largely  and  properly  attributable  to  seacoast  surroundings 
and  uniformity  of  temperature.  But  this  uniformity  only 
aids  them  to  dispense  with  artificial  regulation  in  certain 
stages  of  manufacture.  On  worsted  from  top  to  yarn  they 
are  generally  ideal.  Beyond  this  some  artificial  assistance  to 
the  material  itself  is  sometimes  necessary  to  enable  natural 
conditions  thereafter  to  be  sufficiently  effective.  But  these 
conditions  have  been  largely  made  effective  only  by  a  sort  of 
rule  of  thumb  practice,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate certain  steps  of  manufacture  to  particular  localities. 

But  in  the  same  locality  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always 
sauce  for  the  gander.  A  mohair  manufacturer  has  generally 
been  content  to  confine  himself  to  this  class  of  material. 
The  manufacturer  of  Botany  yarn  knows  that  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conditions  are  advisable  in  working  this  material  from 
what  are  required  for  crossbred  wools,  and  he  will  try  to 
avoid  manufacturing  both,  in  their  wider  variations  of  stock 
and  count  of  yarn,  in  the  same  room.  Complications  increase 
when  cotton  and  silk  are  introduced.  The  mere  difference  in 
strength  and  elasticity  of  worsted  yarn  and  cotton  yarn  under 
varying  conditions  of  moisture  necessitates  adjustments  in 
material  or  circumstances  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  best 
manner.  This  has  too  long  been  left  to  the  purely  art  side 
of  the  (][Uestion.  Its  importance,  however,  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  both  here  and  abroad  and  when  we  take  into 
account  the  great  seasonal  variation  in  this  country  involving 
extremes  of  temperature  as  well  as  extremes  of  humidity  the 
mere  statement  of  the  strength  of  yarn  or  its  count,  Avhether 
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cotton,  worsted  or  silk,  needs  more  attention  to  standard- 
izing the  conditions  under  which  a  test  ought  to  be  made. 
More  attention  is  also  needed  to  the  establishing  of  limits 
within  which  the  moisture  condition  of  the  several  fibers  can 
be  advantageously  varied  when  worked  either  together  or 
separately,  and  this  whether  applied  to  the  material  alone  or 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  worked. 

QUESTIONS    FROM   AN   ENGLISH   MILL. 

Just  before  leaving  England  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a  Mr.  Gaunt  of  Reuben  Gaunt  &  Sons,  Limited,  of  Farsley, 
near  Bradford,  a  firm  recognized  as  among  the  best  makers 
of  worsted  yarn,  and  it  was  evident  that  this  gentleman  was 
giving  much  thought  to  the  question  of  how  to  secure  best 
results  in  satisfying  at  the  same  time  his  own  conditions  for 
good  spinning  and  his  weaving  customer's  requirements  for 
the  delivery  of  yarn  in  the  accepted  standard  condition.  I 
give  below  a  list  of  questions  supplied  by  his  engineer  and 
forwarded  to  me  here  since  my  return. 

1.  Say  the  yarn  comes  out  of  the  mill  at  10  per  cent 
regain.  How  long  would  it  be  expected  to  remain  in  an 
atmosphere  of  78  per  cent  humidity  to  take  up  another  8i 
per  cent  or  total  18i  per  cent  regain? 

2.  What  would  be  the  most  suitable  conditions  or  the 
most  suitable  percentage  of  humidity  for  the  yarn  to  stay  in 
48  hours  to  regain  from  10  per  cent  to  18i  per  cent  condi- 
tion ? 

3.  Is  there  a  formula  for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of 
humidity  for  different  regains  ?  If  so  could  I  have  an  illus- 
tration? For  instance  :  —  supposing  yarn  spun  in  the  mill  at 
50  per  cent  humidity  has  a  regain  of  10  per  cent,  what  per- 
centage of  humidity  should  be  maintained  for  48  hours  for 
the  yarn  to  absorb  a  total  of  18i  per  cent? 

4.  Sujjposing  yarn  stays  in  an  atmospliere  of  78  per  cent 
humidity  for  12  hours  and  the  percentage  of  humidity  is 
changed  for  4  hours  and  then  got  back  to  78  per  cent.  Will 
there  be  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
yarn  for  this  time  (4  hours)  ? 
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5.  If  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  a  room  vary,  what 
would  be  the  best  to  do  to  keep  the  conditions  standard  ? 

6.  Will  there  be  any  difference  between  two  rooms,  one 
having-  a  floor  made  of  bricks  lying  in  water,  and  the  other 
having  a  floor  of  bricks  saturated  in  water? 

7.  Has  the  percentage  of  humidity  required  any  relation 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Should  fine  and  thick  counts  be  spun  with  the  same 
percentage  of  humidit}'^?  Will  fine  counts  such  as  80's 
require  more  humidity  than  the  thicker  counts  such  as  20's? 

9.  What  is  Mr.  Hartshorne's  experience  in  spinning? 
Should  the  amount  of  humidity  be  one  standard  at  all  times 
(say  50  per  cent)  or  should  the  percentage  of  humidity  vary 
as  the  dry  bulb  varies  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  of  temperature,  so 
much  to  be  considered  in  this  country,  is  only  suggested  in 
one  question.  As  a  guide  in  discussing  these  questions  the 
accompanying  diagram  or  chart  ^  will  be  useful.  It  gives 
curves  which  have  been  worked  out  from  humidity  tables 
and  from  the  data  given  in  the  writer's  paper,  "  The  Laws 
of  Regain."  In  this  diagram  or  chart  the  vertical  coordinates 
are  degrees  of  temperature  Fahrenheit  and  horizontal  co- 
ordinates   grains   of  aqueous  vapor  per  cubic  foot. 

REGAIN    DATA. 

The  tables  of  regain  data  referred  to  were  obtained  upon 
samples  of  yarn  free  from  oil,  but  as  experiments  have  proved 
that  olive  oil  has  no  appreciable  effect  in  preventing  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  and  the  amount  absorbed  is  strictly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dry  clean  weight  of  wool,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  note  that  these  curves  are  constructed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  these  questions  are  con- 
cerned with  worsted  yarn  spun  from  top  combed  in  oil  on 
the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  basis  of  delivery  at  19  per 
cent  regain  moisture  and  3.5  per  cent  gross  loss  (oil,  etc.)  on 
scouring  test,  and  we  may  therefore  figure  thus : 

'  See  opposite  page  148. 
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In  each  100  pounds  corrected  weight  of  top  there  will  be 

Dry  fiber  (unscoured)  — —  =  84  lbs.  or  84%. 

Clean  dry  fiber,  84-3.5  =  80.5  lbs.  or  80.5%. 

Moisture,  100-84  =  16  lbs.  or  20%  (nearly)  on  dry   clean 

weight. 

In  each  pound  of  this  material  that  is  spun  into  yarn  with- 
out loss  or  gain  of  moisture  (or  other  additions)  the  same 
proportions  will  be  found,  but  comparisons  at  other  con- 
ditions of  regain,  as  at  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  and  18i  per 
cent,  are  tabulated  approximately  below  : 


At  lOi. 

At  155^. 

At  18j5{. 

At  195{. 

Clean  dry  weight 

.805  lb. 
.84     " 
.084  " 

10.4% 

.805  lb. 
.84     " 
.126   " 

15.65% 

.805  lb. 
.84     '' 
.153  " 

19% 

.805  lb. 

(Unscoured)  dry  weight 

Moisture 

.84     " 
.16     " 

Regain  %  on  clean  dry  weight, 

20% 

Hence  the  double  naming  of  the  curves  on  diagram. 

Referring  to  the  questions  from  Farsley,  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  an  attempt  to  answer  each  one  categorically  would 
require  the  assumption  of  too  many  important  unstated  con- 
ditions, even  if  all  corresponding  data  were  known.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  certain 
guiding  principles  which  have  been  determined  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  and  others  upon  which  further  research  work 
would  doubtless  be  profitable. 

But  beginning  with  question  7  : 

So  far  as  my  experiments  and  study  of  the  subject  go  the 
answer  is  No. 

The  determination  of  relative  humidity  by  means  of  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometer  readings  is  affected  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  where  barometer  readings  are  far  away  from 
30  inches  corrections  to  the  tables  usually  given  should  be 
applied.  But  when  regain  conditions  are  measured  in  terms 
of  temperature  and  relative  humidity,  however  obtained,  the 
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factor  of  barometric  pressure,  within  the  limits  of  ordinary- 
temperatures  at  least,  is  eliminated,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
affect  the  rate  of  change  from  one  condition  to  another,  as 
in  diying  under  the  influence  of  vacuum. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  regain  in  the  pamphlet  referred 
to  will  afford  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  question  3,  as 
will  in  some  measure  an  examination  of  the  diagram  or  chart. 
The  second  part  of  this  question  and  questions  1,  2,  and  4 
are  counterparts  of  the  same  problem,  which  is  largely  one 
of  purpose.  The  form  which  the  yarn  is  in,  that  is  whether 
the  material  is  hard  or  soft  twisted,  on  its  original  spinning 
or  twisting  bobbins,  wound  on  spools  or  cheeses,  or  if  in  skeins 
hung  up  loosely  or  bundled  up  and  stored  in  bins  or  packed 
in  boxes,  has  much  effect  upon  the  results  to  be  expected. 

In  any  case,  as  shown  b}^  the  diagram  or  chart,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  must  not  exceed  80  degrees,  or  18i  per 
cent  regain  in  oiled  stock  will  neither  be  obtained  or  retained 
at  78  per  cent  humidity.  Below  this  room  temperature  the 
rate  of  absorption  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  exposure, 
and  how  cool  the  stock  itself  can  be  kept. 

THE   OTHER   ENGLISH   QUESTIONS. 

The  only  statement  that  could  be  made  as  to  the  limit  of 
48  hours  would  be  that  the  conditions  must  be  so  that  8i 
pounds  of  water  for  each  110  pounds  of  yarn,  or  for  each  100 
pounds  of  yarn  7.5  pounds  of  water,  must  be  supplied  and 
absorbed  at  the  rate  of  1,100  grains  per  hour.  But  only 
experiments  under  the  actual  conditions  could  determine 
whether  this  would  be  possible  or  not.  It  might  be  noted, 
however,  that  for  a  storage  room  temperature  of  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  a  relative 
humidity  of  78  per  cent,  the  chart  shows  5.3  grains  of  mois- 
ture per  cubic  foot,  while  the  curve  of  10  per  cent  regain  at 
this  same  temperature  shows  about  2.5  grains  per  cubic  foot, 
a  marginal  difference  of  2.8  grains  to  start  with.  Assuming 
that  the  average  absorljing  rate  could  be  one  grain  per  cubic 
foot  per  hour,  it  would  take  for  each  100  pounds  of  yarn  a 
little  less  than  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  supply  it. 


if!! 
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A  room  with  a  floor  like  either  one  suggested  in  question 
6  would  probably  maintain  the  supply  conditions  necessary. 
From  what  I  saw  of  such  floors  in  England  I  would  prefer 
the  kind  made  with  porous  bricks  which  can  be  saturated 
from  underneath,  and  which  probably  presents  a  larger  evap- 
orating surface  than  bricks  lying  in  water.  In  one  such 
room  well  arranged  for  stoi'ing  roving  and  top  I  found  a  tem- 
perature of  61  degrees  and  91  per  cent  humidity,  a  condition 
corresponding  to  about  25  per  cent  regain. 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  center  of  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial cooled  down  below  the  room  temperature,  the  rate  of 
absorption  might  be  expected  to  be  relatively  rapid  in  what- 
ever form  the  material  was  in.  But  much  absorption  of 
moisture  by  yarn  in  a  loose  state,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  will, 
under  certain  conditions  of  twist  and  kinds  of  stock,  tend  to 
produce  a  cockly  effect  which  for  smooth  faced  fabrics  should 
be  avoided  or  counteracted. 

In  general,  therefore,  may  there  not  be  a  better  way  to 
condition  yarn  if  such  a  process  be  necessary?  That  it  is 
necessary  or  at  least  desirable  for  best  weaving  results  the 
English  weaver  answers  by  doing  so  himself  when  he  is  his 
own  spinner.  A  simple,  quick  and  most  effective  way,  also 
known  in  this  country,  I  saw  in  such  a  mill  in  England  by 
the  use  of  carefully  adjusted  water  rolls  while  spooling  or 
cheesing  the  warp  and  quilling  the  filling.  Of  course,  for 
single  yarn  when  used  on  the  bobbin  as  spun  this  method 
does  not  apply. 

AIMERICAN  TEMPERATURE   EXTREMES. 

To  the  American  spinner  it  is  questions  5,  8,  and  9  that 
afford  the  most  interesting  suggestions,  for  in  our  climate  the 
extremes  of  winter  and  summer  require  serious  consideration 
for  proper  modification  to  get  the  best  conditions  for  manu- 
facture. To  our  spinning  rooms  in  winter  we  must  add 
considerable  moisture  to  keep  down  electrical  effects  and  in 
summer  we  must  find  means  not  only  of  cooling  rooms  down 
in  extreme  hot  weather  as  much  as  possible  but  also  of 
actually  removing  excessive  moisture  if  we  would  keep  our 
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results  at  all  times  equal  to  our  most  successful  English  com- 
petitors, even  where  they  have  ado[)ted  no  special  means  for 
atmospheric  regulation.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  this 
problem  has  been  fully  met.  It  needs  considerably  more  very 
careful  experimenting  under  absolutely  known  conditions  to 
realize  possible  ideals- 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  spinning 
room  condition  of  50  per  cent  humidity  corresponds  in  the 
experience  of  this  spinner  to  an  actual  yarn  state  of  10  per 
cent  regain.  Reference  to  the  diagram  or  chart  will  show 
that  the  50  per  cent  humidity  curve  crosses  the  horizontal 
temperature  line  of  65  degrees  at  3.4  grains  of  aqueous  vapor 
per  cubic  foot,  the  70  degree  line  at  4  grains,  and  the  75 
degree  line  at  4.7  grains.  If  these  vertical  lines  be  followed 
up  they  are  seen  to  cross  the  10  per  cent  regain  curve  at  74 
degrees,  78i  degrees,  and  83  degrees,  respectively,  indicating 
a  local  difference  in  condition  equal  to  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  9,  8^,  and  8  degrees  at  these  points.  He  does  not  state  at 
what  room  temperatures  his  conditions  are  given,  but  within 
the  above  limits  our  American  experience  would  expect  a 
similar  difference  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  much.  While 
consistent  with  a  good  spin  on  most  stocks  it  is  suggestive  of 
the  possibilities  for  decided  economic  improvement  and  with 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  material  itself. 

With  an  ability  by  artificial  means  to  keep  our  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  room  temperature  constantly  at  about  70  degrees, 
we  can  also  regulate  the  humidity  during  these  months  to  such 
a  fair  degree  of  nicety  that  it  becomes  a  practical  matter  to 
know  how  low  this  humidity  must  be  and  how  high  it  can 
be  for  each  class  of  stock  and  count  of  yarn  to  produce  the 
best  all  around  results.  Therefore,  question  8  might  rather 
be,  can  we  spin  80's  of  a  given  stock  with  as  much  humidity 
as  we  could  20"s  in  the  same  stock  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  we  could  spin  80's  on  a  suitable  stock 
with  more  humidity  than  say  30's  on  some  other  stock  if  this 
were  near  its  limit  of  spin.  In  the  summer  time,  as  before 
noted,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different  and  more  trouble- 
some in  some  localities  than  in  others. 
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FORTY-NINTH    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufactnrers  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  February  4,  1914.  Luncheon  was 
served  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  one  o'clock,  and 
the  business  session  followed.  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, President  of  the  Association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  following  the  election  of  officers  he  addressed  the 
meeting  informally,  reviewing  some  of  the  new  activities 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Association,  including 
the  quarterly  compilation  of  information  relative  to  woolen 
machinery  active  and  idle,  the  preparation  of  a  semi-annual 
review  of  prices  of  standard  goods,  yarns  and  tops,  the  estab- 
lishment in  connection  with  other  textile  associations  of  the 
Textile  Bureau  and  textile  alliance,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  methods  of  accounting  and  vouching  expenses.  Mr. 
Wood  also  discussed  other  fields  of  work  which  he  thouo^ht 
the  Association  should  enter  on  behalf  of  the  industry,  such 
as  the  promotion  in  the  woolen  industry  of  the  campaign  for 
the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents ;  exposure  of  the  falla- 
cies of  the  so-called  fabric  labeling  bills  now  before  Congress, 
and  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  much-discussed  subject 
of  standards  of  "  condition  "  in  manufactures  of  wool. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Association,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Maynard,  Chairman,  Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 
Charles  W.  Leonard,  Thomas  Oakes,  and  James  R.  MacColl, 
reported  to  Chairman  Maynard  the  following  list  of  officers 
for  the  year  1914  : 

OFFICERS   FOR   1914. 
President. 
John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Vice-Presidents. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Fkedekic  S.  Clark No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

George  H.  Hodgson Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee. 

Andrew  Adie Boston,  Mass. 

(Chester  A.  Braman New  York,  N.Y. 

Frederic  C.  Dumaine Boston,  ]\Iass. 

Walter  Erben Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher Boston,  Mass. 

Julius  Forstmann Passaic,  N.J. 

Henry  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Edwin  Farnham  Greene Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs Boston,  Mass. 

John  Hopewell Boston,  Mass. 

Ferdinand  Kuhn Passaic,  N.J. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  Leonard      ....*....  Boston,  Mass. 

James  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.I. 

William  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  F.  Maynard Utica,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Metcale Holyoke,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.J. 

William  H.  Sweatt Boston,  Mass. 

The  President  inquired  if  there  were  any  otlier  nomina- 
tions to  be  made.  None  were  presented,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
officers  as  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thereupon  Presi- 
dent Wood  declared  the  nominees  duly  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  showing  an  increased  income 
and  a  substantial  balance  in  the  treasury,  was  read,  accepted 
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and  placed  on  file.  The  report  of  the  auditor,  Mr.  Frederic 
S.  Clark,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Association, 
stated  that  the  books  and  vouchers  were  properly  kept,  and 
that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as  had  been  indicated. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  and  it  was  voted 
that  it  should  be  accepted,  approved,  and  printed  in  the 
Bulletin.     The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  as  follows  : 

REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY. 

To  the  3Iemhers  of  the  Natioyial  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers : 

As  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Association,  the  Secre- 
tary herewith  submits  his  report  for  the  year  ending  with  the 
last  day  of  January,  1914. 

The  3^ear  1913  was  less  favorable  for  wool  manufacturing 
than  the  twelvemonth  that  preceded  it.  A  strike  of  garment 
workers  early  in  the  year  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
clothing  centers  partly  i)aralyzed  for  sevei'al  months  the 
industry  that  is  the  chief  customer  of  American  woolen 
mills.  Later  on  the  active  consideration  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion in  Congress,  and  doubt  from  month  to  month  as  to  the 
final  provisions  of  that  measure,  disturbed  the  country  and 
depressed  all  business.  Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the 
new  tariff  policy  on  which  we  are  now  embarked,  it  is  a 
relief  to  have  an  ending  of  uncertainty. 

In  April  last  the  new  anti-protectionist  Congress  was  called 
in  special  session  for  its  appointed  task  of  revision  and 
reduction  of  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  law.  This  special 
session  was  preceded  by  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  at  which  a  memorial  embodying  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  wool  manufacturers  was  presented 
by  the  President  of  this  Association.  The  Underwood 
tariff  bill,  offered  to  the  House  on  April  7,  1913,  contained 
in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  an  important  change  from 
the  bills  which  President  Taft  had  vetoed.  In  those  earlier 
measures  raw  wool  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  prepared 
to  embody  in  the  new  Underwood  wool  and  woolen  schedule 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent.     But  President  Wilson  insisted  that 
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both  wool  and  sugar  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  the 
desired  amendments  were  made  at  once  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. In  the  original  Underwood  bill,  with  a  20  per  cent 
duty  on  raw  wool,  tops  had  been  dutiable  at  25  per  cent, 
yarns  at  30  per  cent,  cloths  at  40  per  cent,  and  dress  goods  at 
45  per  cent.  In  the  new  Underwood  bill,  with  wool  on  the 
free  list,  the  duty  on  tops  was  made  15  per  cent,  on  yarns  20 
per  cent,  and  on  cloths,  dress  goods  and  clothing  35  per  cent. 

On  April  22  the  new  tariff  bill,  having  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  reported 
back  to  the  House  by  Chairman  Underwood,  and  on  May  8 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  on  a  division  of  281  to  139.  In 
the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Finance  decided  that  no  formal 
hearings  would  be  held,  but  sub-committees  of  the  committee 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  various  schedules  of  the  bill, 
and  the  sub-committee  on  the  woolen  schedule  consented  to 
listen  to  a  few  accredited  representatives  of  the  industry. 
By  invitation  of  this  sub-committee  your  Secretary  appeared 
on  May  21,  presented  the  formal  remonstrance  of  the  Asso- 
ciation against  the  bill  as  proposed,  asked  for  an  interval  of 
at  least  six  months  between  the  taking  effect  of  free  wool 
and  the  taking  effect  of  the  reduced  duties  on  manufactures, 
urged  a  higher  rate  on  woolen  hosiery,  and  suggested  various 
other  changes  of  detail.  A  concise  statement  of  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  the  Gorman-Wilson  law  on  the  American  wool 
manufacture  was  also  presented  to  the  sub-committee. 
Subsequently  other  arguments  and  briefs  were  presented  to 
this  sub-committee  by  Mr.  William  Whitman  and  Mr.  Julius 
Forstmann. 

Few  changes  were  made  in  the  woolen  schedule  of  the 
House  bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  But  one 
of  these  changes  made  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and 
alpaca  free  of  duty  —  the  House,  though  making  wool  free, 
had  left  on  these  materials  a  rate  of  20  per  cent.  On  June 
20  the  new  tariff  bill  was  laid  befoi-e  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  caucus,  and  was  under  consideration  there  up  to 
July  7.  The  radical  element  among  the  Democratic  Senators 
reduced  the.  duty  on  tops  to  5  per  cent  and  on  yarns  to  15 
per  cent,  while  woolen  blankets  valued  at  less  than  40  cents 
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a  pound  were  put  upon  the  free  list.  Raw  wool  was  made  to 
take  effect  on  December  1,  1913,  while  the  reduced  duties  on 
goods  were  to  take  effect  on  January  1  following.  Chairman 
Simmons  reported  the  revised  bill  to  the  Senate  on  July  11, 
and  it  passed  the  Senate  on  September  9,  on  a  division  of  44 
to  37. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and  through 
briefs  presented  both  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  two  houses,  urged  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  tops 
and  yarns,  which  were  advanced  from  5  and  15  to  8  and  18 
per  cent.  A  protest  was  made  to  the  Conference  Committee 
against  the  placing  of  blankets  valued  at  less  than  40  cents  a 
pound  on  the  free  list.  These  blankets  were  removed  from 
the  free  list  and  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  at  25  per  cent, 
as  had  been  suggested.  Moreover,  as  urged  on  behalf  of 
this  Association,  the  Senate  finally  left  unchanged  the  House 
wording  of  the  basket  clause  of  the  cotton  schedule,  so  that 
manufactures  in  part  of  wool,  but  of  which  cotton  was  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  should  clearly  fall  within 
this  paragraph  and  be  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  In  another 
brief  an  earnest  request  was  made  that  a  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  reducing  the  duty  on  flannels  valued  at  above  50 
cents  a  pound  to  25  per  cent  be  amended  and  the  House  rate 
of  35  per  cent  restored.  An  increased  rate  of  30  per  cent 
was  granted  by  the  Conference  Committee.  Woolen  hosiery, 
dutiable  in  the  House  bill  at  35  per  cent,  was  advanced  to 
40  per  cent.  In  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  the  House  prevailed, 
and  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  was  placed  on  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat  and  alpaca,  though  wool  was  left  free. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
changes  in  details  of  the  new  tariff  measure  which  were 
sought  by  us  in  briefs  and  petitions  to  the  House  and  Senate 
committees,  to  remedy  manifest  inequalities  and  incon- 
sistencies, were  granted.  Both  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives whom  your  Secretary  had  occasion  to  address  were 
invariably  courteous  and  considerate,  and  the  political  attack 
upon  an  alleged  "insidious"  lobby,  launched  from  the  White 
House   against   the   spokesmen  for   American  industries  in 
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Washington,  apparently  had  no  effect  in  arousing  distrust  or 
prejudice  so  far  as  these  responsible  lawmakers  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  new  tariff  measure  is  based  upon  principles  which  pro- 
tectionists hold  to  be  unsound  and  unworkable.  But  this 
Association  has  dealt  in  entire  good  faith  with  the  authors 
of  this  measure,  stating  to  them  frankly  at  the  first  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  the  lowest  rates  of  duty  under 
which,  in  our  judgment,  the  various  branches  of  the  industry 
could  endure.  Both  then  and  later  on,  when  the  new  tariff 
for  revenue  only  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  all 
the  information  at  our  command  was  offered  to  the  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  obscurities  in  the  wording  of  the  bill 
and  inconsistent  provisions  or  unsymmetrical  rates  were 
pointed  out  as  frankly  to  the  framers  of  the  bill  as  they 
would  have  been  if  these  framers  were  protectionists. 

If  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  Simmons-Underwood  law 
fails  to  conserve  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  interests 
of  the  government,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  lack  of 
timely  warning  or  prompt  and  definite  information  from  the 
manufacturers.  We  have  done  our  whole  duty  toward  the 
men  who,  for  the  time  being,  hold  the  responsibilities  of 
government. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  on  October  3  the 
officers  and  committees  of  the  Association  have  been  active 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  industry.  A  most  impor- 
tant step  has  been  taken  in  the  organization  of  a  Textile 
Bureau,  of  which  the  President  of  our  own  Association  is  to 
be  the  active  head,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  be  to  detect 
and  prevent  the  fraudulent  undervaluation  of  imported 
manufactures.  This  work  is  being  undertaken  by  us  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers,  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  the  Arkwright  Club  and  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  To  make  the  work  of 
this  Bureau  a  success,  the  active  assistance  of  manufacturers 
is  indispensable,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  are 
urged  to  communicate  promptly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  any  information  relative  to  probable  undervaluations 
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and  to  refer  to  the  Bureau  any  questions  ooncerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  existing  tariff  law  or  customs  regula- 
tions. An  office  for  the  Bureau  is  about  to  be  established  in 
New  York. 

Another  important  work  of  this  Association  is  an  effort  to 
establish  standards  for  conditioning  in  the  woolen  industry. 
A  special  Committee  on  Conditioning  will  very  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  standards  for  general  use. 

The  Association  has  joined  with  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  an  effort  to  suppress  dishonest  trade  practices  in  the 
sale  of  mill  supplies. 

On  the  recommendation  of  your  President  and  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  census  of  active  and  idle 
woolen  machinery  will  be  undertaken  at  least  quarterly,  and 
the  general  results  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  and 
communicated  to  manufacturers  and  others  interested.  Cur- 
rent prices  of  certain  standard  yarns  and  cloths  will  be  care- 
fully recorded  and  also  published  in  the  Bulletin,  and  it  is 
believed  that  our  statements  both  of  active  and  idle 
machinery  and  of  prices  of  representative  manufactures  will 
prove  of  increasing  value. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  census  and  his  associates 
have  consulted  with  representatives  of  this  Association  in 
regard  to  the  possible  improvement  of  the  inquiry  schedule 
for  the  wool  manufacture,  and  in  regard  also  to  securing 
from  manufacturers  prompt  and  complete  returns  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  earl}'  issue  of  the  reports  of  the  coming  Federal 
census. 

The  Association  in  its  enlarged  membership  represents  the 
major  portion  of  the  active,  successful  woolen  machinery  of 
the  United  States.  Its  resources  of  late  years  have  been 
steadily  strengthened,  and  with  this  there  has  come  a  broad- 
ening of  the  field  of  its  practical  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 
Boston,  February  4,  1914. 
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THE   NEW   TARIFF   AND   THE   NATIONS. 

HAS   OUIl   YIELDING   OF   PROTECTION   WON   THE   FAVOR   AND 
FRIENDSHIP   OF   THE   WORLD? 

By  WiNTHROP  L.  Marvix. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  satisfied.  For  many  years 
the  prophets  of  free  trade  have  been  proclaiming  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  its  "bar- 
baric "  system  of  tariff  protection  to  win  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  all  nations.  The  protective  tariff  has  been  assailed 
by  advocates  of  peace-at-any-price  as  the  great,  insuperable 
barrier  to  universal  peace  and  concord.  Throughout  the 
recent  debate  in  the  American  Congress  on  the  Simmons- 
Underwood  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  measure  was  repeat- 
edly hailed  by  its  protagonists  as  a  long  and  mighty  step 
toward  that  desideratum  of  poets  and  dreamers,  the  complete 
effacing  of  international  boundaries  and  racial  patriotism  in  a 
parliament  of  man  and  a  federation  of  the  world. 

This  new  non-protectionist  tariff  as  a  whole  has  now  been 
for  six  months  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  not  for  many  years  has  this  country  con- 
fronted such  general  menace  and  dislike  from  other  peoples 
and  other  governments.  Under  the  administrations  of  ]\IcKin- 
ley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  from  the  war  with  Spain  onward,  it 
was  believed  in  our  own  land  and  frankly  acknowledged 
abroad  that  the  United  States  of  America  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, the  most  potent,  the  most  admired  of  nations,  and 
the  most  effective  for  world  peace.  There  was  peace  with  our 
neighbors  in  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  and  so  smooth 
and  monotonous  were  our  international  relations  that  the 
Department  of  State  was  enabled  to  forget  tangling  disputes 
in  an  earnest  and  systematic  effort  to  promote  our  foreign 
trade.  "  Dollar  diplomacy  "  was  a  sign  and  proof  that  no 
more  vexing  foreign  question  faced  this  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. 
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But  now  all  this  has  lamentably  changed.  Quarrels  and 
recriminations  are  found  on  every  hand.  The  new  President 
and  his  party  leaders  vigorously  proclaim,  in  an  effort  to 
force  a  settlement  of  the  Panama  tolls  dispute,  that  the 
former  prestige  of  the  United  States  is  wholly  lost,  and  that 
our  government  no  longer  has  a  friend  among  the  nations. 
What  about  the  new  low  tariff  and  its  wonderfully  propitiat- 
ing influence?  The  preparation  and  enactment  of  that  law 
were  certainly  acclaimed  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  as  a  most 
admirable  stroke  of  altruistic  statesmanship.  Its  abundant 
favors  should  have  been  thankfully  received,  and  there  should 
have  been  an  instant  reciprocal  upspringing  of  esteem  and 
affection  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  the  new  tariff  has  failed  as  signally  to  bring  about  this 
universal  peace  and  concord  as  it  has  to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  farms  and  workshops  of  America.  The  opening  of  soup 
houses  for  the  unemployed  of  the  "  New  Freedom  "  has  been 
coincident  with  the  sounding  of  international  alarms  in 
Washington.  There  is  trouble  with  Mexico,  strife  with 
England,  Germany,  Japan.  All  the  great  governments  of 
the  world  are  averting  their  faces  from  their  supposed  bene- 
factors, and  President  Wilson  has  driven  his  Democratic 
Congress  to  take  a  quick  back  track  on  the  tolls  clause  of  the 
Panama  treaty.  In  his  campaign  for  election  Mr.  Wilson 
was  an  outspoken  champion  of  free  tolls  for  American  ship- 
ping at  Panama.  In  a  formal  address  before  an  audience  of 
2,500  farmers  at  Washington  Park,  N.J.,  August  15,  1912, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate  had  said : 

There  is  another  matter  you  know,  we  are  digging  a 
tremendous  ditch  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is 
predicted  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of  that  colossal  enter- 
prise that  we  shall  be  able  to  open  it  to  the  ships  of  the 
world  by  the  year  1915.  What  interest  have  you  in  opening 
it  to  the  ships  of  the  world  ?  We  do  not  own  the  ships  of 
the  world.  By  a  very  ingenious  process,  which  I  would  not 
keep  you  standing  in  the  hot  sun  long  enough  to  outline, 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States  has  destroyed  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  road  by  which 
your  crops  travel  to  the  Orient  is  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
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Thej  do  not  go  around  by  the  Pacific.  Most  of  your  maps 
do  not  show  you  the  short  road  to  the  Orient,  because  they 
are  spread  out  flat. 

If  3'ou  will  get  a  globe  and  draw  a  circle  around  the  globe 
you  will  see  your  short  road  is  through  the  Suez  Canal,  not 
across  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  Western  farmer,  therefore, 
has  to  ship  his  crops  across  the  continent  in  order  to  reach 
the  ships  that  are  to  take  that  road.  And  when  his  crops 
reach  the  port,  do  they  find  American  ships  waiting  for 
them?  Not  at  all.  In  most  years  not  a  single  ship  carrying 
the  American  flag  goes  through  that  canal  carrying  freight. 

Some  ships  carry  the  American  flag  through  that  canal, 
but  they  are  mostly  private  yachts.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
has  just  traveled  around  the  world  told  me  that  he  did  not 
see  the  American  flag  once  between  New  York  and  Hong 
Kong,  going  by  the  way  of  the  canal,  until  he  reached  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  and  then  saw  the  flag  of  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett's  yacht.  If  the  ship-owners  of  the  nations 
carry  your  grain  and  cargoes  they  are  going  to  carry  them  by 
routes  and  to  markets  which  suit  them,  not  the  routes  and 
the  markets  which  are  chosen  by  you. 

One  of  the  great  objects  in  cutting  that  great  ditch  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  to  allow  farmers  who  are  near  the 
Atlantic  to  ship  to  the  Pacific  b}"  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports, 
to  allow  all  the  farmers  on  what  I  may,  standing  here,  call 
this  part  of  the  continent,  to  find  an  outlet  at  ports  of  the 
Gulf  or  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  then  have 
coastwise  steamers  carry  their  products  down  around  through 
the  canal  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  or  down  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

Now,  at  present  there  are  no  ships  to  do  that,  and  one  of 
the  bills  pending — passed,  I  believe,  yesterday  by  the  Sea- 
ate  as  it  had  passed  the  House  —  provides  for  free  toll  for 
American  ships  through  that  canal  and  prohibits  any  ship 
from  passing  through  which  is  owned  by  any  American  rail- 
road compan}'.  You  see  the  object  of  that,  don't  you  ?  We 
don't  want  the  railroads  to  compete  with  themselves,  because 
we  understand  that  kind  of  competition.  We  want  water 
carriage  to  compete  with  land  carriage,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
sure  that  you  are  going  to  get  better  rates  around  the  canal 
than  you  would  across  the  continent. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  on  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  then  standing  proclaimed  : 

We   favor   the  exemption    from    tolls    of  American  ships 
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engaged  in   coastwise    trade   passing   through   the    Panama 
Canal. 

Speaking  in  this  same  address  on  that  same  day  Mr. 
Wilson  said  : 

Our  platform  is  not  molasses  to  catch  flies.  It  means 
business.  It  means  what  it  says.  It  is  the  utterance  of 
earnest  and  honest  men,  who  intend  to  do  business  along 
those  lines  and  who  are  not  waiting  to  see  whether  they  can 
catch  votes  with  those  promises  before  they  determine 
whether  they  are  going  to  act  upon  them  or  not.  They 
know  the  American  people  are  now  taking  notice  in  a  way  in 
which  they  never  took  notice  before,  and  gentlemen  who 
talk  one  way  and  vote  another  are  going  to  be  retired  to  a 
very  quiet  and  private  retreat. 

Now,  having  caught  his  flies  President  Wilson  has  turned 
squarely  about,  and  in  order  to  catch  the  favor  of  foreign 
governments  has  forced  through  the  House  a  flat  repudiation 
of  his  party  platform  and  his  own  preelection  pledge  —  not 
because  this  is  right,  for  he  knows  that  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  do  not  agree  with 
him,  but  because  the  expedient  of  imposing  tolls  upon 
American  coastwise  ships  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  him  as 
desperately  necessary  to  "  propitiate  "  the  favor  of  foreign 
chancelleries,  which  dread  and  resent  the  application  of  a 
protective  policy  in  any  form  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Will  this  prove  any  more  successful  than  the  taking  of 
protection  away  from  American  manufacturers?  Does  not 
the  history  of  our  nation  and  of  every  other  nation  show 
that  the  good-will  of  the  world  may  be  won  but  cannot  be 
purchased  ?  Through  many  years  of  vigorous  protectionism 
the  United  States  held  a  position  of  honor  and  of  influence 
in  Christendom.  If  not  all  nations  were  our  friends,  at  least 
no  nations  cared  to  make  us  feel  they  were  our  enemies. 
Secretary  Bryan  himself,  as  fervent  an  advocate  of  free 
trade  as  he  is  of  peace-at-any-price,  is  confronted  in  the  first 
flush  of  the  new  non-protective    tariff   policy  by  more  sus- 
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picion  and  criticism  and  downright  enmity  toward  our 
government  than  have  been  manifest  at  any  one  time,  except^ 
perhaps,  in  the  two  first  critical  years  of  our  Civil  War. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  radical  reductions  of  duty  on 
the  principal  products  of  other  manufacturing  nations  would 
make  their  governments  content,  at  least  for  the  time  being- 
—  but  this  is  not  so.  It  would,  of  coarse,  be  absurd  and 
impossible  for  these  other  governments  to  complain  that  the 
tariff  reductions  were  not  radical  enough  for  a  first  effort. 
But  these  governments  are  vehemently  complaining  against 
the  "  exactions  "  of  the  administrative  sections  of  the  new 
tariff  law  that  seek  to  compel  foreign  manufacturers  and 
importers  to  deal  honestly  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  these  administrative 
sections.  A  very  much  more  stringent  administrative  plan 
was  originally  adopted  on  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  a  powerful  delega- 
tion of  importers  went  over  to  Washington  —  with  no  fear 
of  the  lobby  investigating  committee  before  their  eyes  —  and 
with  the  help  of  the  European  embassies  and  legations  suc- 
ceeded in  crippling  the  most  virile  provisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative paragraphs  which  the  House  in  conference  only 
partially  restored. 

Nevertheless  the  demand  is  now  loud  from  foreign  import- 
ing and  manufacturing  agencies  in  New  York  City  for  a  repeal 
of  these  "  restrictive  customs  administrative  regulations." 
"  The  effect  of  the  measure,"  they  insist,  ''  is  not  proving  all 
that  had  been  desired."  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  fierce  zeal  to  "  propitiate  "  foreign  opinion,  has 
agreed  that  the  most  objectionable  provisions  "  should  not- 
be  enforced."  But  even  this  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  foreign 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  tariff  for  revenue  only.  They  insist 
with  increasing  heat  and  increasing  confidence  that  the 
administrative  customs  measure  must  be  thoroughly  emascu- 
lated by  Congress  if  the  full  anticipated  benefits  of  the  new 
policy  are  to  be  realized  by  the  people  of  other  countries,, 
and  their  favor  and  friendship  assured. 
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Such  a  demand  may  well  give  pause  to  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans of  either  party  or  of  any  phase  of  economic  opinion. 
We  have  made  important  concessions  to  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  new  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States.  Those  concessions  have  utterly  failed  to  win  the 
favor  of  foreign  governments,  which  are  more  critical  and 
hostile  toward  our  government  than  ever  before.  Now  still 
further  concessions  are  being  demanded.  But  will  even 
these  suffice?  This  nation  of  ours  once,  in  the  days  of  its 
infancy  and  weakness,  set  out  to  buy,  by  concessions,  the 
favor  and  friendship  of  certain  governments  on  the  north 
shore  of  Africa.  We  sent  to  them  presents  of  money,  ships 
and  guns,  but  Ave  speedily  found  that  the  more  tribute  we 
paid  the  more  trouble  we  encountered.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
our  dealings  with  governments  supposedly  more  civilized 
and  liberal  than  the  Barbary  Powers,  history  is  simply  going 
to  repeat  itself? 
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PRICES    OF   WOOLEN   GOODS. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    FIGURES    IN    1860,    1890    AND    1912,    FROM 
GOVERNMENT   RECORDS   AND   DATA    OF   THE   MILLS. 

An  elaborate  report  on  wholesale  prices,  from  1890-1912 
in  particular,  but  with  comparisons  on  some  lines  going  back 
as  far  as  1860,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington. 
This  Federal  report,  brought  out  under  an  anti-protectionist 
Administration,  fails  to  sustain  a  too  prevalent  popular 
impression  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  far 
lower  in  the  "good  old  days"  of  the  previous  generation 
than  they  are  now  or  lately  have  been.  This  Federal  Bureau 
discovers  as  a  result  of  its  systematic  research  that  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  commodities  in  general  that  enter  into  its 
study  of  the  cost  of  living  were  5.2  per  cent  lower  in  1912 
than  they  were  in  1860.  Tlie  commodities  which  this  inquiry 
considers  are  : 

Farm  products.  Lumber  and  building 
Food.  materials. 

Cloths  and  clothing.  Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Fuel  and  lighting.  House  furnishings. 

Metals  and  implements.  Miscellaneous. 

It  is  particularl}"  interesting,  in  view  of  much  recent  polit- 
ical denunciation  of  the  textile  schedules,  to  note  that  the 
prices  of  cloths,  woolen  and  cotton  together,  hosiery  and 
yarns  were  14.3  per  cent  lower  in  1912  than  they  were  in 
I860  —  a  level  far  below  the  average  for  all  commodities. 
On  the  other  hand,  farm  products  are  shown  to  be  46.3  ])er 
cent  higher  in  wholesale  price  in  1912  than  in  1860,  and 
lumber  and  building  materials  51.1  per  cent  higher.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  cloths  that  go  into  the  clothing 
of  the  people  in  the  course  of  a  half  century  have  not  added 
to  any  burdensome  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Moreover,  so  far  as  the  apparel  of  the  American  people  is 
concerned,  not  onlj^  is  it  14.3  per  cent  lower  in  price  now 
than  in  the  year  preceding  the  Civil  War,  but,  as  all  con- 
versant with  the  textile  trades  know,  the  apparel  of  the  people 
is  incomparably  superior  in  quality.  In  the  decade  before 
1860  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  woolen  fabrics  bought 
and  worn  in  this  country  were  the  imported  products  of 
European  mills.  Some  of  these  imported  fabrics  were  ex- 
cellent and  durable,  but  others  were  poor  stuff.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  production  of  the  American  woolen  mills  was 
of  moderate  value,  though  of  good  wearing  quality,  such  as 
the  satinets  of  the  period,  a  fabric  composed  of  a  cotton  warp 
and  an  all  new  wool  filling,  making  a  very  serviceable  cloth. 
Cotton  was  used  far  more  largely  then  than  now  in  combi- 
nation with  wool  for  the  making  of  fabrics  for  clothing,  and 
the  finer  and  higher-priced  cloths  were  nearly  all  imported 
from  Europe.  Indeed,  so  ill  developed  was  the  American 
wool  manufacture  that  throughout  the  Civil  War  all  the 
bunting  flags  that  floated  over  the  ships  and  garrisons  of  the 
Union  were  of  British  make.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  woolen  fabrics  worn  to-day  by  the  American 
people  are  much  more  largely  composed  of  pure  wool  than  the 
fabrics  worn  in  the  years  preceding  the  great  conflict  over 
slavery. 

It  is  true  that  from  1890  onward  there  has  been  some 
advance  in  the  cost  of  woolen  cloths,  due  principally  to  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  mill  emploj^ees  amounting  to  upwards 
of  40  per  cent.  The  cost  of  mill  buildings  and  equipment 
has  also  advanced,  and  the  cost  of  many  materials  and  supplies 
also.  But  even  allowing  for  these  circumstances,  the  Federal 
inquiry  demonstrates  that  the  cost  of  woolen  cloths  has  not 
increased  in  any  such  degree  as  has  the  cost  of  other  essentials 
of  daily  life. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  states 
that  while  the  average  prices  of  commodities  in  general  were 
33  per  cent  higher  in  1912  than  the  average  of  the  prices  for 
1890-1899,  the  prices  of  cloths,  as  considered  in  the  inquiry, 
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were  20  per  cent  greater,  or  markedly  below  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  commodities  in  general.  Details  of  price  ranges 
are  given  which  prove  this  circumstance  eyen  more  positively 
so  far  as  woolen  fabrics  are  concerned. 

These  are  the  Federal  records  for  the  prices  per  yard  year 
by  year  of  fine  black  broadcloths  from  1890-1912,  inclusive  : 


Broadcloths : 

Average 
Price 
year.  Per  Yard. 

1890 §1.97 

1891 1.97 

1892 1.97 

1893 1.97 

1894 1.58 

1895 1.38 

1896 1.38 

1897 1.70 


First  Quality,  Black,  54— inch,  XXX  Wool. 


Average 
Price 
Tear.  Per  Yard. 

1898 .$1.70 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1.70 
1.87 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.99 


Year. 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Average 

Price 

Per  Yard. 

. ..  ^2.02 

. ..  2.02 

...  2.00 

...  2.02 

...  2.04 

. . .  2  02 

. ..  2.07 


Following  ai-e  the  prices  of  standard  flannels  in  the  same 
period : 


Year. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Flannels  :     White,  4/4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. 


Average 

Price 

Per  Yard. 

.  $0.44 

.  .44 

.  .43 

. .  .41 

, .  .35 

,.  .30 

, .  .32 

,.  .31 


Tear. 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Average 

Price 
Per  Yard. 

.  .  $0.36 

. .  .37 

. .  .40 

. .  .38 

. .  .39 

. .  .43 

. .  .44 

. .  .44 


Year. 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Average 

Price 

Per  Yard. 

.  .  .  $0.46 

. . .  .46 

. . .  .46 

...  .45 

. . .  .46 

...  .43 

...  .45 


Both  the  Slater  broadcloths  and  the  Ballard  Vale  flannels 
are  particularly  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  because 
the  composition  of  these  well-known  fabrics  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged  through  many  years,  and  both  fabrics 
represent  a  high  level  of  attainment  in  two  branches  of  the 
woolen  manufacture. 

P^ollowing  are  the  prices  of  certain  standard  overcoatings : 
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Overcoatings :     Covert  Cloth,  14-odnce. 


Year. 

Average 

Price 
Per  Yard. 

Year. 

Average 

Price 
Per  Yard. 

Year. 

Average 

Price 
Per  Yard. 

1890  . . . 

....  $2.46 

1898  ... 

$2.26 

1906  .  .  . 

$2.25 

1891  ... 

....     2.46 

1899  ... 

2.44 

1907  . . 

2.25 

1892  . . . 

....     2.46 

1900  . . . 

2.36 

1908  . . . 

2.25 

1893  ... 

....     2.46 

1901  ... 

2.26 

1909  ... 

2.02 

1894  ... 

....     2.42 

1902  . . . 

2.26 

1910  ... 

1.90 

1895  . . . 

2.32 

1903  . . . 

2.18 

1911  ... 

1.80 

1896  ... 

....     2.03 

1904  . . . 

2.18 

1912  ... 

1.91 

1897  ... 

....     1.94 

1905  . . . 

2.25 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  price  of  the  covert  cloth  over- 
coats not  only  has  not  increased,  taking  all  the  years  under 
consideration,  but  has  markedly  declined.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  sometimes  the  prices  of  woolen 
fabrics  are  affected  by  considerations  of  fashion  and  popu- 
larity. 

Following  are  the  prices  of  typical  suitings  of  various  kinds : 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Suitings : 

Clay  Worsted 

Diagonal, 

12-ouDce. 


Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 


^0.76 

.73 

.75 

.91 

.94 

1.08 

.91 

.91 

.94 

•92 

1.09 

1.21 

1.17 

1.11 

1.23 

1.22 

1.09 

1.21 


Suitings : 

Clay  Worsted 

Diagonal, 

16-ounce. 


Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 


$0.94 
.88 
.98 
1.12 
1.14 
1.34 
1.11 
1.09 
1.12 
1.10 
1.30 
1.47 
1.40 
1.33 
1.48 
1.45 
1.27 
1.40 


Suitings : 
Indigo  Blue, 
All  Wool, 
14-ounce, 
Middlesex. 


Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 


$1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.50 
1.46 
1.15 
1.13 
1.04 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.18 
1.31 
1.44 
1.44 
1.53 
1.71 
1.71 
1.57 
1.57 
1.57 
1.48 
1.52 
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Following  are  the  prices  of  women's  dress  goods  of  various 
kinds  : 


Year. 

♦Women's  Dregs 
Goods :    Cashmere, 
All  Wool,  8/9  Twill, 

35-inch,  Atlantic 

Mills. 

Women's  Dress 

Goods :    Cashmere, 

Cotton  War]), 

Atlantic  Mills  F. 

Women's  Dress 

Goods :     Panama 

Cloth,  All  Wool, 

64-inch. 

Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 

Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 

Average  Price 
Per  Yard. 

1890 

$0.34 
.36 
.37 
.32 
.24 
.23 
.19 
.23 
.25 
.32 
.34 
.32 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.37 
.39 
.39 
.31 
.34 
.36 
.35 
.34 

$0.18 
.18 
.17 
.14 
.13 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.21 

fO.59 
.61 
.61 
.60 
49 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

43 

1896 

41 

1897 

42 

1898 

45 

1899 

48 

1900 

60 

1901 

53 

1902 

1903 

.55 

58 

1904 

58 

1905 ; . 

67 

1906 

68 

1907 

.65 

1908 

.69 

1909 

1910 

.70 
.69 

1911 

.67 

1912 

.65 

♦Cashmere,  all  wool,  10/11  twill,  38-inch,  Atlantic  Mills,  to  1908  inclusive. 

Following  are  prices,  not  quoted  b}'^  the  government  but 
furnished  from  other  sources,  showing  the  range  on  a  certain 
favorite  kind  of  Talbot  twill  flannels,  27  inches  wide,  weigh- 
ing 41  ounces,  from  1872-1888  and  from  1911-1913 : 


Average 
Price 
Year.  Per  Yard. 

1872 $0.59 

1873 47i 

1874 47i 

1875 41 

1876 36 

1877 36 

1878 34 


Talbot  Twilled  3/4  Flannel. 

Average 
Price 
Year.  Per  Yard. 

1879 $0.37i 

1880 474 

1881 41 

1882 39 

1883 374 

1884 35 

1885 33i 


Average 
Price 
Year.  Per  Yard. 

1886 $0,324 

1887 314 

1888 274 

1911 36 

1912 34 

1913 38 
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Here,  again,  is  a  fabric  of  marked  value  and  sustained 
quality,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  changed  year  after 
year,  which  can  be  had  at  a  lower  price  now  than  was  secured 
for  it  in  the  early  seventies. 

It  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  difficult  undertaking  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  prices  of  woolen  fabrics  covering  many 
years.  Fashion  is  so  capricious  and  the  composition  and 
methods  of  manufacture  change  so  rapidly  that  fabrics  in 
large  use  at  one  time  may  in  a  few  years  be  only  a  memory. 
Fancy  fabrics,  of  course,  succeed  each  other  with  bewilder- 
ing swiftness,  and  even  staple  fabrics  are  so  susceptible  to 
the  mandates  of  fashion  that  for  a  time  they  may  disappear 
from  general  use —  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  prices 
quoted  are  merely  nominal. 

These  facts  always  baffle  efforts  to  present  a  really  com- 
prehensive statement  of  woolen  prices  —  so  radical  are  the 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  woolen  goods.  Thus  in 
1893  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  pub- 
lished quotations  of  prices  of  domestic  woolen  goods  for 
thirty  years,  based  upon  invesjtigations  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Three  years  later  the 
Association  made  a  similar  review,  but  discovered  that  of  the 
twenty-three  standard  varieties  of  woolen  fabrics  whose  prices 
were  given  in  1892-1893,  four  had  wholly  ceased  to  be  manu- 
factured, while  the  composition  of  other  fabrics  had  been  so 
changed  that  no  exact  or  even  approximate  comparison  was 
possible.  A  3-4  cashmere  made  by  the  Pacific  Mills  from 
1874-1891  was  abandoned  in  the  latter  year.  The  long- 
famous  Harris  3-4  "  double  and  twist "  cassimeres,  that  had 
been  made  ever  since  1841  without  any  variations  in  stock 
or  material,  were  given  up  about  1890,  as  was  the  Harris  all- 
wool  black  and  white  3-4  check  dating  from  the  year  ]  853. 
Fortunately  such  celebrated  staple  fabrics  as  Slater  broad- 
cloths and  Ballard  Vale  flannels  and  a  few  others  still  remain 
to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  recent  prices  of  Slater 
broadcloths  — a  little  more  than  $2  a  yard  —  with  the  prices 
paid  for  broadcloths  of  good  quality  in  the  days  of  the  infancy 
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of  the  wool  manufacture  in  America.  In  1825  a  factory  at 
.  Northampton  was  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  best  established 
woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts.  Its  cheapest  quality  of  blue 
broadcloths  sold  at  the  factory  brought  about  -$3  a  yard,  while 
broadcloths  of  finer  quality  of  the  best  American  or  Saxony 
wools  sold  from  $5  to  $7.  These  were  the  fabrics  that  Avent 
into  the  making  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  suits  of  the  well- 
to-do  gentlemen  of  the  community  —  the  brass-buttoned  suits 
that  were  brought  out  only  on  important  occasions,  and  stored 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  great  tight  chests,  guarded  well  from 
moths  and  sunlight.  This  was  the  cloth  and  these  were  the 
suits  that  were  reputed  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  well-to-do  gentlemen  of  to-day  pay  no  more  and  prob- 
ably not  so  much  on  the  average  per  yard  for  the  cloth  that 
goes  to  make  up  their  clothing.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
a  wonderful  increase  in  the  variety  of  fabrics,  and  broadcloths 
long  since  lost  their  old  position  of  dominance  in  fashion. 
The  well-to-do  of  to-day  doubtless  buy  and  wear  manj^  more 
suits  of  clothing  than  did  their  grandfathers  of  1825,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  and  of  the  more  liberal,  not  to  say  extravagant,  habits 
of  living  of  the  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  well-to- 
do  man  of  to-day  pays  no  greater  a  proportion  of  his  total 
income  for  his  clothing  than  did  his  predecessor  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  wonderful  development  of  the  ready-to-wear  clothing 
industry  has  given  the  masses  of  the  people  a  far  wider  range 
of  choice  of  articles  of  apparel  than  was  possible  a  century 
or  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  wage-earners 
of  1914  are  paying  on  the  average  no  larger  a  proportion  of 
their  income  for  their  every-day  clothing  than  was  paid  by 
the  working  men  who  bought  jeans  and  satinets  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century. 
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THE   AMERICAN   WOOLEN   COMPANY'S   PLAN   TO   MAKE   A 
STUDY   OF   EXPORT   MARKETS. 

A  NEW  departure  which  has  aroused  much  interest  and 
comment  in  the  textile  trade  is  the  effort  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  to  investigate  and,  if  possible,  enter  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  American-made  fabrics.  Presi- 
dent William  M.  Wood  has  sent  several  representatives  of 
his  company  to  London,  where  an  office  has  been  established 
in  Golden  Square,  and  inquiry  is  also  being  made  in  Brad- 
foi"d.  The  undertaking  has  attracted  attention  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  there  is  lively  speculation  among  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  as  to  the  success  of  this  unex- 
pected "Yankee  invasion." 

It  has  always  been  assumed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  indeed  in  the  United  States,  that  large  exports 
of  American  wool  manufactures  were  not  practicable,  first 
because  of  the  relatively  high  duty  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent 
in  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  raw  wool  for  clothing  purposes, 
and  second  because  of  the  high  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  and  the  high  wage  cost  of  operation  of  American 
mills.  The  first  obstacle  might  have  been  overcome  under 
former  tariff  laws  by  taking  advantage  of  the  99  per  cent 
rebate  of  duty  on  materials  imported  for  manufacture  here 
and  export.  In  any  event,  this  obstacle  has  now  been 
entirely  removed  b}^  the  placing  of  raw  wool  on  the  free  list 
in  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  law.  But  the  wage  differ- 
ence in  the  operation  of  American  mills  remains  unchanged, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  it  is  the  insistent  opinion  of 
observers  abroad  that  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
American  competition  in  the  sale  of  woolen  fabrics  in  the 
export  markets  of  the  world. 

However,  President  Wood  considers  that  his  duty  to  his 
company  requires  him  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  possibilities  of  export  trade,  now  that  he  has  wool  duty 
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free  and  foreign  goods  have  easier  access  to  the  American 
market.  He  has  stated  that  he  is  not  over  confident  as  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  he  recognizes  that 
it  will  be  especially  difficult  to  sell  goods  in  the  European 
home  market.  But  there  are  other  markets  in  other  Con- 
tinents whose  needs  are  supplied  through  London,  with  its 
unrivalled  facilities  for  obsei'ving  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
its  world-girdling  network  of  steamship  communication. 

One  of  the  representatives  whom  President  Wood  has  sent 
abroad  has  long  been  an  active  selling  agent  in  this  country 
and  is  familiar  wdth  the  methods  of  the  trade.  Another  has 
had  manufacturing  experience  in  Bradford.  President  Wood 
saj^s  of  the  effort  in  his  recent  annual  report:  "A  thorough 
investigation  is  being  made  of  foreign  markets  and  of  foreign 
prices  and  methods  of  doing  business.  In  view  of  the 
changed  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  all  pos- 
sible information,  and  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  our 
excellent  woolen  goods  can  be  sold  in  foreign  countries." 

'•'■  There  has  been  a  stubborn  delusion  in  this  country," 
President  Wood  adds,  "as  to  the  general  excellence  of 
foreign  fabrics  which  experience  will  do  much  to  remove. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  some  good,  and  a  tempo- 
rarily increased  use  of  imported  woolens  cannot  but  create 
among  the  American  people  as  a  whole  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  superior  qualities  of  domestic  woolen  cloths,  which 
have  already  been  frankly  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
importing  merchants  familiar  with  both  American  and  foreign 
fabrics." 

It  is  thus  with  the  belief  in  the  excellence  of  his  cloths 
that  President  Wood  enters  on  tliis  undertaking  in  foreign 
fields.  His  inquiry  will  enable  very  close  comparisons  to  be 
made  as  to  the  prices  of  staple  and  comparable  Amei'ican 
and  foreign  goods.  It  is  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  Africa 
which  cannot  but  command  admiration  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  whatever  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  one  present 
consequence  undoubtedly  is  to  make  British  manufacturers- 
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realize  that  American  manufacturers  are  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel. 

Exports  of  American  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
years  1911-1912  —  the  details  for  1913  are  not  yet  ready  — 
were  as  follows  : 


EXPORTS   FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURES   OF   WOOL. 


1913. 

lOlt. 

Destination. 

Clothing. 

An 

Other. 

Total. 

Clothing. 

All 
Other. 

Total. 

Europe 

United  Kingdom     . 
All  other 

North  America    ,   .   . 

Canada   

Mexico 

Cuba 

Another 

South  America    .   .   . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Chile 

$24,464 

17,866 

6,598 

1,513,532 

1,105,572 

299,614 

22,209 

86,137 

128,251 

104,784 

2,932 

18,906 

67 

$285,801 

250,639 

35,162 

369,058 

287,233 

32,825 

18,224 

30,776 

33,125 
7,912 
3,085 
1,194 
9,789 
2,271 
2,252 
6,280 
342 

67,696 
3,431 

771 
60,858 
2,636 

25,544 

2,465 

23,021 

58 

11,655 

833 

9,501 

1,321 

$310,265 

268,505 

41,760 

1,882,590 
1,392,805 

332,439 
40,433 

116,913 

161,376 

112,696 

6,017 

20,100 

9,856 

2,271 

2,252 

7,434 

860 

94,345 

9,606 

18,366 

62,959 

3,414 

67,444 

8,843 

58,517 

84 

19,881 
9,059 
9,501 
1,321 

$42,268 
21,557 
20,711 

1,272,699 

937,410 

278,802 

19,565 

36,922 

68,411 

66,507 

73 

226 

26 

183 

720 

384 

892 

3,123 

2,450 

53 

460 

160 

48,222 

3,229 

44,993 

15,752 
15,179 

87 
486 

$310,890 

223,123 

87,767 

349,308 

245,665 

47,881 

13,340 

42,422 

86,543 

40,581 

2,176 

953 

■  7,952 

3,314 

7,135 

23,535 

897 

46,62] 

6,071 

232 

36,749 
3,569 

48,451 

7,944 

40,433 

74 

1,185 

451 

10 

724 

$353,158 
244,680 
108,478 

1,622,007 

1,183,075 

326,683 

32,905 

79,344 

154,954 
107,088 
2,249 
1,179 
7,978 
3,497 
7,855 
23,919 
1,189 

49,744 

8,.521 

285 

37,209 
3,729 

96,673 
10,173 

85,426 
74 

16,937 
15,630 

Venezuela     .... 
All  other 

Asia 

China 

Hong  Kong  .... 

Japan  

Another 

Oceania 

Australasia  .... 
Philippine  Islands, 
All  other 

Africa 

British  S.  Africa    . 

1,154 
408 

26,649 
6,176 

17,595 
2,101 

778 

41,900 

6,378 

35,496 

26 

8,226 
8,226 

All  other 

1  210 

Total  .... 

$1,743,022 

$792,879 

$2,535,901 

$1,450,475 

$842,998 

$2,293,473 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bulk  of  American  exports  of 
woolen  manufactures  consists  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  for 
which  our  principal,  and  indeed  our  only  important,  custom- 
ers are  near-by  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  former  taking  a 
total  value  of  more  than  -f  1,000,000  a  year.  Though  British 
woolen  manufactures  are  admitted  into    Canada   under  tha 
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Dominion  preferential  policy  at  a  rate  of  duty  considerably 
lower  than  is  imposed  on  American  woolen  manufactures, 
there  happens  to  be  among  the  Canadian  people  a  certain 
favor  for  American  styles  of  clothing,  and  the  stores  of  the 
principal  Canadian  cities  along  the  border  always  contain  a 
considerable  stock  of  American-made  apparel.  The  same 
influence  of  nearness  and  neighborliness  explains  the  sales  of 
American  ready-to-wear  clothing  in  Mexico.  The  only  for- 
eign market  which  consumes  as  much  as  $100,000  worth  of 
this  American  clothing  is  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Exports  of  American  cloths  and  dress  goods  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  general,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statis- 
tics, are  inconsiderable.  Our  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool, 
clothing,  cloths,  dress  goods,  etc.,  for  the  year  1913  were 
$2,535,901.  The  total  annual  production  of  wool  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  as  given  in  the  Federal  census  of 
1910  is  $507,166,710.  This  includes  the  production  of  the 
woolen,  worsted,  felt,  wool  hat  and  carpet  and  rug  industries, 
but  not  the  product  of  the  ready-made  clothing  industry,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  upwards  of  $600,000,000.  Therefore 
the  plain  truth  is  that  at  present  probably  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  American  wool  manufacture  finds 
a  market  abroad. 

But  woolen  fabrics  form  an  important  part  of  the  great 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  commerce  is  the 
development  of  several  centuries  of  assiduous  effort.  British 
wool  manufacturers  gained  their  hold  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  many  years  ago  under  a  rigorous  protective  system. 
So  firm  is  the  British  hold  to-day  upon  these  world's  niarkets 
that  German  and  French  manufacturers  are  compelled  to 
consider  London  in  the  transaction  of  their  own  business  with 
their  foreign  customers,  and  the  British  capital  remains  the 
center  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  important  branches  of  export 
trade. 

Following  is  a  full  statistical  record  of  the  exports  of 
British  wool  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the  world  —  show- 
ing the  importance  and  the  wide  diversity  of  the  British 
markets : 
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EXPORTS  OF   BRITISH   MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL,  CALENDAR 
YEARS  1912  AND  1913,  AS   SPECIFIED   BY   COUNTRIES. 

From  British  Board  of  Trade  Reports. 

Worsted  Yarn. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany      

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France  

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt .    . 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

Japan         

United  States 

Mexico 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

British  South  Africa   . 
British  East  Indies  .    . 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Other  countries     .   .    . 


Pounds.  Value. 


2,049,700 
1,291,200 
1,475,600 
2,034,600 
34,561,300 
1,051,700 
959,500 
1,735,900 


53,200 


£237,537 

140,710 

141,984 

196,583 

3,067,058 

96,554 

80,421 

165,719 


7,245 


1013. 


Pounds.  Value 


1,589,500 
1,221,200 
1,532,000 
1,962,800 
29,475,000 
1,5(0,100 
1,440,800 
1,422,100 


73,400 


£196,863 
132,795 
157,771 
201,816 

2,770,675 
146,755 
129,980 
145,649 


11,566,400 


1,179,583 


9,700,600 


Total 56,779,100      £5,313,394 


1,102,828 


49,917,600      £4,994,089 


British  worsted  spinners  have  one  particularly  important 
customer — Germany,  whose  takings  annually  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,000  pounds,  some  of  which  is  woven 
in  German  mills  and  returned  in  the  form  of  finished  fabrics 
—  to  the  despair  of  British  manufacturers.  Russia  and 
Denmark  are  the  next  most  important  purchasers  of  British 
yarns,  which  indeed  find  a  fairly  good  distribution  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But,  under  the  Aldrich-Payne  and 
preceding  protective  tariffs,  British  spinners  were  able  to 
send  only  insignificant  quantities  into  the  United  States. 
Now  there  may  be  a  different  story. 
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Alpaca,  Mohair  and  Cashmere  Tarns. 


19  la. 

191S. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1,463,600 

£251,306 

1,252,800 

£261,575 

::::::  :  ■ :   : . 

11,042,300 

1,317,018 

12,879,300 

1,543,616 

538,500 
1,056,800 

63,767 
128,109 

624,900 
1,017,700 

74,163 
122,038 

France 

Italy 

Turkey     

i 

Peru 

Chile 



1,393,000 

165,648 

1,446,700 

170,294 

15,494,200 

£1,925,846 

17,221,400 

£2,171,736 

Germany  is  Britain's  chief  customer  for  alpaca,  mohair, 
and  cashmere  yarns,  as  of  worsted  yarns  —  taking,  in  fact, 
two- thirds  or  more  of  all  exported,  German  weaving  is  both 
skilful  and  low-priced,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Father- 
land have  managed  to  import  British  yarns  and  then  to  meet 
the  competition  of  British  fabrics  in  neutral  markets. 
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Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands    ..... 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt    

China  and  Hong  Kong 

Japan    

United  States 

Mexico 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argeutina 

British  South  Africa  . 
British  East  Indies  .   . 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada  . 

Other  countries  .... 


Total , 


Heavy  woolens : 
Broad,  all  wool  . 

"       mixed  .   .   , 

Narrow,  all  wool 

"         mixed  . 

Light  woolens  : 

Broad,  all  wool  . 

"      mixed  .    . 

Narrow,  all  wool 

"         mixed  . 


Total 


1912. 


190,900 

158,900 

807,800 

6,731,200 

4,192,600 

3,814,100 

5,459,900 

107,700 

278,000 

1,311,300 

964,600 

3,200,600 

520,500 

8,199,300 

4,992,700 

2,082,800 

412,500 

1,066,700 

2,833,500 

2,046,300 

977,400 

5,983,300 

2,096,500 

7,876,800 

11,045,000 

2,488,800 

11,909,600 

8,780,700 


100,530,000 


24,953,900 

29,477,100 

548,300 

396,900 

11,607,400 

21,844,700 

4,162,000 

7,538,800 


100,530,000 


Value. 


£54,112 

31,943 

133,301 

1,804,054 

531,519 

583,194 

1,523,081 

25,467 

71,246 

318,812 

115,.313 

336,987 

87,819 

650,549 

518,146 

450,274 

87,051 

120,694 

391,994 

269,814 

108,984 

859,177 

202,833 

504,724 

1 ,082,956 

260,829 

1,408,922 

1,570,617 


£14,104,412 


£6,741,946 
2,940,660 

87,585 
28,251 

2,131,938 

1,.550,074 

272,749 

351 ,209 


£14,104,412 


1913. 


Yards. 


237,900 

174,200 

696,600 

5,712,900 

4,340,900 

4,322,100 

5,508,500 

104,400 

291,000 

1,384,500 

1 ,313,000 

2,159,500 

362,100 

6,578,500 

7,669,900 

2,189,800 

360,200 

1,095,300 

2,839,800 

2,060,000 

896,800 

7,294,200 

1,926,300 

11,783,000 

9,680,000 

2,303,300 

15,096,700 

7,573,960 


105,967,100 


25,852,700 

33,515,000 

410,700 

718,600 

9,921,900 

23,544,000 

3,.521,100 

8,473,100 


105,9.57,100 


Value. 


£61,491 

33,297 

124,430 

1,532,241 

499,863 

637,943 

1,481,426 

29,187 

79,299 

341,922 

205,267 

245,727 

67,365 

.527,792 

771,514 

482,822 

71,000 

124,964 

405,963 

291,435 

120,410 

1,046,116 

212,627 

711,836 

968,933 

237,205 

1,699,525 

1,455,026 


£14,466,625 


£6,927,261 

3,269,706 

70,623 

53,579 

1,873,829 

1,624,575 

244,378 

402,674 


£14,466,625 


By  "  woolen  tissues  "  carded  woolen  fabrics,  heavy  or  light, 
broad  or  narrow,  are  meant.  There  is  a  wide  distribution  of 
these  British  woolen  fabrics  all  over  the  world,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  taking  considerable  quantities, 
and  still  larger  exports  going  out  to  Canada,  Australia,  the 
British  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and  South  America.  It  is 
significant  that  the  United  States  of  late  years  has  been 
buying  less  of  these  carded  woolen  British  fabrics  than 
Argentina,  Turkey,  Chile  or  New  Zealand.     Yet  the  British 
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carded  woolen  export  trade  as  an  entirety  is  an  important 
one,  representing  100,000,000  or  more  yards  and  a  value  of 
upwards  of  -"^70,000,000.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  amount, 
though  not  in  value,  of  both  heavy  and  light  woolens,  the 
"  mixed  "  goods  markedly  predominate. 

Worsted   Tissues. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal   .       

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey  

Egypt 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

Japan     

United  States 

Mexico 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

British  South  Africa  . 
British  East  Indies   .   . 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada  .       

Other  countries  .... 


Total  , 


Coatings : 

Broad,  all  wool  . 

"       mixed 

Narrow,  all  wool 

"  mixed  . 

Stuffs,  all  wool  . 

"        mixed  .  . 


Total 


1912. 


Yards. 


303,200 

183,400 

322,700 
1,371,200 

689,300 

1,120,700 

1,438,900 

77,800 

193,100 
1,803,400 

222,710 
2,803,000 

705,600 

6,380,000 

3,189,300 

10,022,500 

383,900 

292,500 
1,850,900 
1,019,000 

653,800 
3,567,600 
1,798,300 
4,108,000 
5,798,200 
1,188,200 
15,947,000 
4,701,400 


Value. 


72,136,200 


15,049,100 
8,752,-500 
365,600 
614,800 
7,405,300 
39,948,900 


72,136,200 


£37,594 

20,371 

38,878 

334,277 

42,000 

92,264 

163,055 

6,176 

18,528 

164,688 

33,458 

159,114 

107,802 

359,477 

274,753 

556,054 

43,597 

26,967 

234,366 

135,710 

62,098 

415,063 

176,807 

337,567 

647,323 

107,714 

1,673,548 

444,353 


£6,713,602 


£3,129,910 

955,271 

62,855 

38,650 

458,044 

2,068,872 


£6,713,602 


1913. 


Yards. 


398,800 

160,700 

141,100 

1,764,200 

375,400 

1,177,900 

1,417,000 

69,600 

154,000 

1,490,800 

201,100 

1,519,100 

494,100 

4,977,300 

3,233,400 

9,218,400 

235,700 

295,100 

1,553,600 

724,200 

684,100 

4,474,400 

1,695,200 

5,463,200 

6,220,900 

1,325,500 

9,222,200 

3,824,900 


62,511,900 


13,590,100 

7,810,000 

370,000 

466,300 

5,982,300 

34,293,200 


62,511,900 


Value. 


£44,668 

21,051 

21,366 

490,529 

26,356 

104,456 

181,129 

4,644 

16,152 

149,587 

20,904 

119,929 

70,897 

276,303 

319,531 

538,860 

30,427 

27,224 

212,569 

92,266 

56,243 

512,063 

175,110 

399,700 

728,517 

144,654 

1,037,433 

395,811 


£6,187,789 


£2,915,485 

914,341 

62,042 

36,662 

405,727 

1,853,532 


£6,187,789 


British  exports  of  worsted  fabrics  to  all  the  world  are  one- 
fourth  smaller  in  amount  and  one-half  less  in  value  than 
British  exports  of  carded  woolen  goods.  But  the  United 
States  takes  from  British  mills  many  more  worsted  than 
carded  woolen  fabrics  —  more  than  four  times  as  many  yards 
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ia  1912  and  1913,  according  to  these  British  records.  In 
worsted  coatings  the  all-wool  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
this  country  predominate,  but  in  stuffs  —  that  is,  dress  goods 
and  similar  fabrics  —  the  mixed  or  cotton-warp  fabrics  make 
up  the  bulk  of  American  purchases  from  British  mills. 
Next  only  after  Canada,  whose  native  wool  manufacture  is 
rapidly  declining,  the  United  States  has  been,  even  under 
previous  protective  tariffs,  the  largest  foreign  market  for 
British  worsted  goods  —  Schedule  K  proving  in  effect  any- 
thing but  "prohibitive." 


Carpets  and  Rugs. 


191S. 

1913. 

Total  Value 
by  Countries. 

Sq.  Yds. 

Value. 

Sq.  Yds. 

Value. 

1913. 

1913. 

£488,843 
232,416 
194,298 
368,762 

6,560,389 
730,234 
830,655 

1,998,419 
31,743 
106,343 
483,500 
148,771 
496,101 
195,621 

1,010,026 
792,899 

1,069,240 
130,648 
147,561 
681,169 
405,524 
fl71,082 

1,347,119 
379,640 
842,291 

2,026,943 
458,515 

3,532,589 

3,701,476 

£458,438 
238,954 

919  1]9 

347  612 

Germany       .... 
Netherlands      .    .   . 

Belgium 

France 

122,400 

339,100 

68,900 

71,000 

£37,982 
60,161 
11,009 
18,455 

91,200 

402,300 

55,200 

63,700 

£27,853 
72,544 
9,858 
17,757 

6,364,914 
745,518 
956,398 

1 ,948,048 
33,831 
103,649 
491,509 
226,171 
365,656 
138,262 

804,095 

1,091,045 

1,091,337 

101,427 

152  188 

Spain 

Italy 

71,300 

16,569 

47,300 

8,198 

Turkey 

Egypt     

China    and    Hong 

United  States   .    .   . 

142,000 

55,694 

137,300 

60,688 

Peru 

Chile 

419,400 

54,809 

338,700 

50,938 

669,470 
383,701 
176,653 
1,630,206 
387  737 

Argentina     .       .   . 
British  S.  Africa    . 

391,500 

72,879 

409,000 

72,027 

British  E.  Indies^  . 

1,111,536 
2,031,587 
472,969 
3,186,059 
3,466,677 

Australia 

New  Zealand  .    .   . 

Canada  

Other  countries  .  . 

1,704,700 

555,400 

2,730,300 

2,194,900 

296,664 

89,972 

450,119 

341,277 

1,821,300 

521,500 

2,569,300 

2,146,100 

334,137 

91,110 

449,101 

342,718 

Total  .... 

8,811,800 

£1,505,530 

8,602,900 

£1,536,924 

£25,979,092 

£26,084,869 

In  carpets  and  rugs  the  United  States,  considering  its 
population,  is  a  significantly  small  patron  of  British  floor 
coverings,  taking  less,  in  fact,  than  such  countries  as  Chile, 
Argentina  and  New  Zealand,  to  say  nothing  of  Australia  and 
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Canada.     There  was  a  time  —  but  it  was  long  ago  —  when 
British-made  carpets  commanded  a  prestige  here. 

Manufactures  not  Specified  by  Countries. 


Woolen  rags  : 

Not  pulled,  tons 

Pulled  (shoddy  or  muDgo),  pounds  .   . 

Waste,  pounds 

Flocks,  pounds 

Noils  and  carded,  combed  or  carbonized 

wool,  pounds 

Tops,  pounds 

Woolen  yarn,  pounds 

Yarn,  hair  or  wool,  pounds 

Traveling  rugs,  etc.,  square  yards     .   .   . 

Flannels  and  delaines,  yards 

Damasks  and  other  furniture  stuffs,  etc., 

yards 

Plushes,  wool  and  mohair,  yards   .   .   .   . 

Blankets,  pairs 

Hosiery,  wool  or  mixed  : 

Stockings,  etc.,  dozen  pairs 

Small  wares,  and  other,  not  specified  .   . 


Total 


1012. 


Quantity. 


3,427 

13,442,500 

12,159,800 

849,900 

19,567,500 
44,826,100 
6,246,500 
9,369,100 
2,102,000 
7,567,900 

118,600 

386,400 

1,124,259 

2,183,600 


Value. 


£188,319 

393,114 

652,574 

7,483 

1,223,747 
3,476,490 
585,975 
400,352 
212,560 
286,042 

'  15,569 
85,659 
524,071 

1,928,356 
688,163 


£10,668,474 


1913. 


Quantity. 


4,155 

13,465,300 

13,833,800 

495,300 

20,035,100 
43,624,100 
4,809,900 
8,477,000 
2,032,800 
7,719,100 

108,500 

386,000 

1.004,787 

2,364,485 


Value. 


£222,920 

418,435 

808,893 

5,562 

1,370,538 
3,651,799 
467,698 
408,458 
202,065 
305,500 

18,901 

92,398 

497,281 

1,968,286 
711,660 


£11,150,394 


In  comparison  with  the  enormous  British  production, 
British  exports  of  shoddy  or  mungo  are  relatively  meager, 
most  of  these  materials  being  worked  into  goods  at  home. 
But  an  export  of  44,826,100  pounds  of  tops  points  to  an 
extensive  business  of  this  kind  —  forecasting,  doubtless,  a 
valuable  trade,  under  the  reduced  tariff,  with  the  United 
States. 
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Exports  of  Bbitish  Manufactures  of  Wool,  Calendar  Years 
1912  and  1913. 

Recapitulation. 


Partly  Manufactured  : 

Woolen  raga,  etc. : 

Not  pulled,  tons 

Pulled  (shoddy  and  mungo),  pounds. 

Waste,  pounds 

Flocks,  pounds  ....       

Noils,  and  carded,  combed  or  carbon- 
ized wool,  pounds 

Tops,  pounds 

Yarns : 

Woolen,  not  specified,  pounds    .... 

Worsted,  by  countries,  pounds  .... 

Alpaca,  mohair  and  cashmere,  by  coun- 
tries, pounds  

Of  hair  and  wool,  not  specified,  pounds, 
Fabrics  : 

Woolen  tissues,  by  countries,  yards  .   . 

Flannels  and  delaines,  yards 

Blankets,  pairs .... 

Worsted  tissues,  by  countries,  yards. 

Carpets  and  rugs,  by  countries,  square 
yards  

Traveling  rugs,  etc.,  square  yards     .    . 

Plushes,  wool  and  mohair,  yards       .    . 

Damasks  and  furniture  stuffs,  yards    . 
Hosiery,  Wool  or  Mixed: 

Stockings,  etc.,  dozen  pairs  .   .    .  •    .   . 

All  other,  small  wares,  etc.  ..... 


Total  all  manufactures 


1913. 


Total 
Quantities. 


3,427 
1.3,442,500 

12,159,800 
849,900 

19,-567,500 
44,826,100 

6,246,500 
56,779,100 

15,494,200 
9,369,100 

100,530,000 

7,567,900 

1,124,259 

72,136,200 

8,811,800 

2,102,000 

386,400 

118,600 

2,183,600 


Total 

Values. 


£188,319 

393,114 

652,574 

7,483 

1,223,747 
3,476,490 

585,975 
5,313,394 

1,925,846 
400,352 

14,104,412 

286,042 

524,071 

6,713,602 

1,505,530 

212,560 

85,659 

15,569 

1,928,356 
688,163 


£40,231,258 


Total 
Quantities. 


4,155 

13,465,300 

13,833,800 

495,300 

20,035,000 
43,624,100 

4,809,900 
49,917,600 

17,221,400 
8,477,000 

105,957,100 

7,719,100 

1,004,787 

62,511,900 

8,602,900 

2,032,800 

386,000 

108,500 

2,364,485 


Total 
Values. 


£222,920 

418,435 

808,893 

5,562 

1,370,538 
3,651,799 

467,698 
4,994,099 

2,171,736 
408,458 

14,466,625 
.305,500 
497,281 

6,187,789 

1,536,924 

202,065 

92,398 

18,901 

1,968,286 
711,660 


£40,507,567 


An  export  trade  of  woolen  manufactures,  amounting  to 
nearly  $200,000,000  annually,  shows  how  securely  British 
fabrics  are  entrenched  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Can 
American-made  woolen  fabrics  secure  a  foothold  in  South 
America  or  the  Orient  ?  The  result  of  the  effort  of  Presi- 
dent Wood  and  his  associates  will  be  watched  with  intentness 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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ACTIVE    AND    IDLE   MACHINERY. 

COMPARATIVE   RETURNS   FOR   THE   INDUSTRY   ON  DECEMBER 
1,  1913,   AND   MARCH   2,   1914. 

Returns  of  active  and  idle  woolen  machineiy  in  the 
United  States  on  March  2.  1914,  received  in  response  to  our 
quarterly  inquirj-,  show  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  better 
condition  than  was  manifest  in  the  returns  for  the  first 
inquiry  on  December  1,  1913.  As  in  the  earlier  case,  a  very 
great  majority  of  all  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  country 
was  represented  in  the  figures  sent  to  the  Association.  It  is 
believed  that  the  returns  give  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  entire  industr}-.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  large  and  indeed  abnormal  amount  of  machinery  is 
still  unemployed,  and  that  while  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment since  December,  the  general  state  of  business  is  still  as 
a  whole  unsatisfactory,  though  some  fortunate  mills  are  in 
full  operation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  these  returns  as  made 
by  the  mills  do  not  disclose  in  any  case  the  state  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  particular  concern.  The  blanks  for  the  returns 
are  distributed  without  any  number  or  other  distinguishing 
mark.  Xo  signature  is  required,  and  instead  of  making  a 
complete  statement  on  one  blank,  the  figures  for  an}-  mill 
can  be  divided,  reported  on  two  or  more  blanks  and  separ- 
ately forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Association.  There  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  these  returns  can  be  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  especial  mill,  and  there  is  no  need  that 
they  should  be  thus  identified. 

We  would  ask  manufacturers  once  more  not  to  give  the 
percentage  of  their  machinery  employed  and  idle,  as  the  report 
cannot  be  utilized  in  that  form,  but  to  state  the  number  of 
looms,  spindles,  cards  or  combs.  The  percentage  figures  are 
made  up  in  the  office  of  the  Association  when  all  the  returns 
are  received  and  compiled.  Our  inquiries  are  sent  to  all  of 
the  woolen  mills  in  the  United  States  —  to  those  without  as 
well  as  to  those  within  the  Association  — and  the  complete 
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final  figures  showing  the  amount  of  machinery  idle  and  active 
are  sent  to  all  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  and  to 
others  interested  in  the  industry. 

The  response  to  both  quarterly  returns  has  been  very  en- 
couraging to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  who  renew  their 
hope,  expressed  in  the  January  Bulletin,  that  ^'the  informa- 
tion resulting  will  prove  to  be  of  as  much  practical  value  to 
those  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture  as  statements  of 
bank  clearings  and  money  reserves  are  to  bankers  or  as  data 
relative  to  freight  tonnage,  gross  earnings,  and  idle  cars  are 
to  railway  managers."  Another  inquiry  will  be  undertaken 
for  June  1.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to  machinery 
active  and  idle  on  March  2,  1914,  are  as  follows  : 


Machinery. 

Total  Num- 
ber Reported. 

In  Operation. 

Idle. 

Per  Cent  of  Idle  to  Total. 

Mar.  2,  1914. 

Mar.  2,  1914. 

Dec.  1,  1913. 

Looms,  wider  than 

50  in.  reed  space, 
Looms,  50  In.  reed 

space,  or  less  .   . 
Looms,  carpet  .   . 
Woolen    cards, 

sets 

Worsted  combs   . 
Woolen    spinning 

spindles    .    .   . 
Worsted  spinning 

spindles    .... 

40,105 

12,099 
2,996 

3,156 
1,691 

1,032,447 

1,540,808 

30,155 

9,955 
2,262 

2,542 
1,472 

803,366 

1,202,433 

9,950 

2,144 
734 

614 
219 

229,081 

338,375 

24.8 

17.7 
24.5 

19.5 
13. 

22.2 

22. 

24.9 

27.2 
.32.1 

21.4 
23.1 

22.7 

26. 
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ADAM   SMITH,    THE   REAL. 

A   PHILOSOPHER    DREAMING    AND    WAKING,     FREE     TRADER 
AND   PROTECTIONIST. 

By  Roland  Ringvtalt. 

"Unknown  and  yet  well  known"  might  almost  be  trans- 
posed. After  Shakespeare  there  is  no  name  in  English  letters 
better  known  than  that  of  Adam  Smith,  and  yet  thousands  of 
intelligent  men  only  know  his  name.  In  liundreds  of  libra- 
ries the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  stands  because  it  would  be 
poor  taste  to  omit  it  —  few  read  the  book,  and  those  who  do 
notice  that  later  editions,  notably  free  trade  ones,  modify 
and  even  nullify  a  large  part  of  the  text. 

We  scarcely  exaggerate  in  saying  that  Adam  Smith  is  hon- 
ored and  forgotten,  his  masterpiece  on  "  Moral  Sentiments  "  is 
still  a  delight,  but  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  not  current. 
Any  one  who  opens  it  will  find  much  to  admire,  he  will  proba- 
bly read  on  as  long  as  he  has  time,  then  he  will  drop  the  book, 
and  perhaps  not  take  it  up  again  for  a  year.  Nevertheless  it 
suits  free  trade  editors  and  professors  to  refer  to  "  the  mighty 
name  of  Adam  Smith." 

Yes,  and  his  is  a  mighty  name.  The  old  castle  is  something 
to  gaze  upon  even  though  a  modern  building  with  elevator  and 
telephone  is  more  business-like.  With  all  that  is  obsolete,  with 
all  that  is  erroneous  in  Adam  Smith,  every  page  tells  of  knowl- 
edge, thought,  and  feeling.  He  was  a  great  man,  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  philanthropist,  and  the  more  we  know  of  him  the 
better  fitted  we  are  for  economic  studies.  The  ideal  so  close 
to  his  heart  of  establishing  free  trade  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth  merely  brings  out  in  stronger  light  his  noble  candor 
in  seeing  what  obstacles  must  be  removed.  We  have  no  right 
to  say  that  because  he  was  in  love  with  an  ideal  he  was  a  mere 
visionary,  for  many  a  hardheaded,  practical  man  has  some 
mental  darling,  precious,  even  adorable  in  his  sight,  although 
his  darling  scarcely  attains  to  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

No  man  in  the  world  was  more  averse  to  war  than  Grant, 
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the  kindly  soldier  who  said  "  Let  us  have  peace,"  the  merci- 
ful conqueror  who  sent  Lee's  horses  to  the  Southern  pastures 
instead  of  keeping  them  as  spoils.  Grant  had  no  relish  for 
triumphal  parade.  While  in  Europe  he  avoided  military 
displays ;  he  was  a  plain  lover  of  peace.  Yet  the  necessity  of 
drill  and  discipline  was  recognized  by  Grant  as  plainly  as  by 
any  other  President.  He  looked  on  the  army  as  destined  to 
last  for  many  years,  and  on  his  deathbed  he  asked  a  West 
Point  cadetship  for  his  grandson.  Abstractly  he  wished  to 
see  peace  and  lasting  peace,  concretely  he  looked  on  mili- 
tary force  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  government  and  on 
war  as  a  dread  possibility. 

Adam  Smith,  the  first  of  free  trade  authorities  (and  there 
is  no  second),  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  free  trade,  and  to 
have  recognized  the  facts  that  make  for  protection.  It  is  a 
flash  of  humor  in  the  dismal  science  of  political  economy 
that  he  of  all  men  should  have  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  domestic  trade  over  foreign  trade.  He  never  wrote  badly 
—  few  ever  wrote  so  well.  In  his  wonderful  century,  with 
Dryden  passing  off  at  the  beginning,  with  Blackstone  and 
Butler,  with  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon,  Johnson  and  Burke, 
with  Coleridge  and  Scott  toward  the  end,  who  is  there  who 
can  match  Adam  Smith?  As  clear  as  Swift,  without  his 
coarseness,  nearing  Berkeley  in  beauty,  and  yet  never  incom- 
prehensible, the  great  Scotchman  hoped  for  unrestricted 
trade  as  a  thing  that  might  be,  but  recognized  the  every  day 
common  sense  advantagfe  of  a  home  market.  He  knew  that 
it  was  well  for  an  English  village  that  the  weaver  should  be 
well  paid,  that  a  year  of  rents  met  on  the  term  day,  of  good 
wages  in  the  shops,  of  fair  profit  for  the  butcher  and  the 
cheesemonger  was  a  year  long  to  be  cherished  in  the  minds 
of  the  old  gossips. 

To  the  ocean  Adam  Smith  looked  with  poetic  eye.  Sundry 
results,  noble  and  striking  ones  might  accrue  from  a  free 
trade  policy ;  but  one  great  result  had  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  Navigation  Act.  A  world-wide  merchant  marine  had 
grown  up,  British  vessels  were  in  a  thousand  ports,  British 
money  was  earning  interest,  British  sailors  were  in  the  rig- 
ging and  on  the  deck.     The  Navigation  Act  was  not  such  a 
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measure  as  Smith  the  dreamer  might  have  framed,  yet  Smith 
woke  and  beheld  the  marvellous  fleet  that  made  England  great 
in  peace  and  could  furnish  seamen  in  time  of  war.  It  is  gall 
and  wormwood  to  free  traders  to  read  Adam  Smith's  com- 
ment on  the  most  effective  of  all  protectionist  laws,  "  the 
Navigation  Act  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England."  There  spoke  the  man  who  saw  the 
tossing  waves  and  the  British  flag  that  rode  upon  them. 

Smith  while  an  infant  was  carried  off  by  gypsies,  but  was 
soon  brought  home  again.  It  is  not  disrespectful  to  see  in 
this  a  forecast  of  later  years,  wherein  his  fancy  rambled 
among  the  tilings  he  would  like  to  see,  although  his  second 
thought  returned  to  facts  which  few  ever  saw  more  clearly. 
Once  the  writer  heard  an  imaginative  woman  say,  "  My  ideal 
is  a  community  in  which  all  will  love  right  for  its  own  sake, 
without  dreadinof  law  on  earth  or  retribution  after  this  life 
ends.  But  when  I  look  at  humanity  as  I  find  it,  I  am  sure 
that  if  no  one  was  afraid  of  a  policeman  and  no  one  feared 
the  day  of  judgment  society  could  not  outlast  the  night." 
Was  there  not  homely  wisdom  in  her  words? 

By  all  means  let  us  admit  that  Adam  Smith  was  the 
philosopher  and  author  who  made  economics  fascinating. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  sentimental  bias  was  toward  free 
trade,  that  lie  looked  on  tariff  barriers  as  undesirable 
restraints  on  the  commerce  that  may  sometime  flow  unvexed 
from  port  to  port.  Nevertheless  protectionists  should  remem- 
ber that  Adam  Smith  better  than  any  who  have  succeeded 
him  has  stated  the  argument  for  domestic  trade  on  land  and 
for  safeguarding  shipping  at  sea.  '  ■ 
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EBEN"   S.   DRAPER. 

Hon.  Eben-  Sumner  Draper,  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
died  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  Thursday,  April  9,  1914,  having  sus- 
tained a  shock  of  paralysis  on  his  way  North  after  a  visit  to  the 
far  South  in  search  of  health.  The  death  of  Governor  Draper 
in  the  height  of  his  remarkable  business  career  came  as  a  severe 
blow  to  the  manufacturers  and  others  with  whom  he  had  been 
for  so  many  years  associated. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  born  on  June  17, 
1858,  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  George  and  Hannah  B. 
(Thwiug)  Draper.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hopedale,  in  Allen's  School  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  in  the 
class  of  1880  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It 
was  the  desire  of  his  father,  George  Draper,  that  the  young  man 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Draper  Company,  whose  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  machinery  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  After  leaving 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  Eben  Draper  passed  three  years 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  works  at  Hopedale,  and  also  in  the 
machinery  building  establishments  at  Lowell  and  Manchester. 
Subsequently  he  was  admitted  into  the  firm  of  George  Draper  & 
Sons,  and  with  his  father  assisted  in  founding  the  Home  Market 
Club  of  Boston,  the  great  protectionist  organization  of  New 
England. 

Like  his  father  and  his  older  brothers,  General  William  F. 
and  George  A.  Draper,  Eben  Draper  was  a  strong  upholder  of 
the  protective  system.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee  which  wrested  the  Hopedale  district  from 
the  Democracy,  and  sent  General  Draper  as  a  protectionist  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington.  The  zeal  and 
executive  force  which  Eben  Draper  displayed  led  to  his  election 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  where  he  served 
most  acceptably  in  several  victorious  campaigns.  He  was  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  delegation  to 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  1896,  which  nominated  William 
McKinley  for   the   Presidency.     In   that   memorable   gathering 
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Eben  Draper  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  vital  work'  of  com- 
mitting the  Republican  party  unequivocally  to  the  gold  standard. 

Four  years  later,  when  President  McKinley  was  reelected,  Mr, 
Draper  was  a  Presidential  elector.  He  had  gained  a  high  place 
in  the  counsels  of  the  protectionist  party,  and  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1905,  and 
reelected  in  1906  and  1907.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  was  reelected  in  1909. 

Governor  Draper  manifested  in  his  high  office  the  alert  and 
genuinely  progressive  spirit  which  won  such  notable  success  in 
business  affairs.  He  showed  courage  in  the  vetoing  of  several 
important  measures  which  he  regarded  as  unwise,  and  he  did  his 
part  in  extending  those  thoroughgoing  business  methods  for 
which  the  State  Administration  of  Massachusetts  has  long  been 
distinguished. 

Governor  Draper's  generosities  in  and  out  of  official  position 
were  many.  As  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid 
Association  under  Governor  Wolcott  he  purchased  and  equipped 
the  hospital  ship  *'  Bay  State  "  in  the  Spanish  War,  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  This  association,  under  his  leadership,  raised  alto- 
gether more  than  $400,000  for  the  care  of  Massachusetts  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  campaigns  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  He 
was  appointed  by  his  friend  Governor  Guild  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Relief  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  tire  —  a  committee  which  raised  a 
million  dollars  —  and  he  was  active  also  in  the  work  of  relief  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Messina.  He  gave  to  Milford  the 
beautiful  Milford  Hospital. 

Governor  Draper  was  not  only  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  Draper  Company,  but  was  also  interested  in  the  Hopedale 
Machine  Company,  the  Dutcher-Temple  Company,  the  Hopedale 
Screw  Machine  Company,  the  Globe  Yarn  Mills,  the  Continental 
Mills,  the  Glasgow  Thread  Company,  the  Queen  City  Cotton 
Company,  and  the  Sawyer  Spindle  Company.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Manville  Company  and  the  Massachvisetts  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  director  of  the  Shawmut  National 
Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Milford  National  Bank.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Together  with  his  father  and  his  brothers  he 
brought  about  the  beautifying  of  Hopedale,  making  it  a  model 
town  with  its  fine  streets  and  attractive  cottages. 

A  Unitarian  in  religious  faith.  Governor  Draper  was  an  active 
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working  force  in  that  denomination  in  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Somerset,  Algon- 
quin, Union,  Middlesex,  and  Massachusetts  Clubs  of  Boston,  the 
Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Hope  Club  of  Provi- 
dence. He  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Nannie  Bristow,  the 
daughter  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Bristow,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mrs.  Draper  died  last  year.  There  are  three 
children,  B.  H.  Bristow,  Eben  S.,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  (Mrs  Thomas 
B.  Gannett,  Jr.). 

CHARLES    F.    FAIRBANKS. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Fairbanks,  the  treasurer  and  executive  head 
of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  the  second  largest  carpet  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home  in 
Milton,  Mass.,  on  March  8,  1914.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in 
ill  health,  and  his  death,  which  followed  soon  after  a  serious 
operation,  was  not  unexpected.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  the  son  of 
Henry  P.  Fairbanks,  an  associate  with  Erastus  B.  and  Horatio 
N.  Bigelow  in  the  founding  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  and 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  September  25, 1843.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  entered  the  Boston  office  of  the  Bigelow  Car- 
pet Company  as  a  clerk,  under  Mr.  Charles  A.  Whiting,  then  the 
treasurer.  In  the  year  1874  Mr.  Fairbanks  succeeded  Mr.  Whit- 
ing as  treasurer,  and  had,  therefore,  held  that  position  forty 
years.  His  responsibilities  were  increased  in  1900  when  the 
Bigelow  Carpet  Company  took  over  the  Lowell  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  business,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  was  a  sagacious  merchant  and  manager.  He  had  seen 
the  industry  and  his  own  company's  share  of  it  grow  from  small 
to  great  proportions.  In  New  England  he  was  long  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  his  trade,  and  he  enjoyed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  business  community. 
Besides  his  connection  with  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  Mr. 
Fairbanks  was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Com- 
pany, a  concern  whose  works,  with  those  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company,  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  productive  industries 
of  the  thriving  town  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  serving  on  its 
Executive  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee. 
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He  was  always  a  consistent  protectionist,  and  was.  frequently 
called  to  Washington  to  give  testimonj'-  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  on  tariff  matters  ;  especially  on  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  American  carpet  manufacturers,  whose  spokes- 
man he  usually  was. 

Other  business  affiliations  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  were  as  a  director 
and  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  a  trustee  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings  of  Boston, 
and  a  director  of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Arkwright  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Mutual  Boiler 
Insura.nce  Company,  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company, 
the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company,  the  Charlestown  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  the  Spencer 
Wire  Company,  the  New  England  Brick  Company,  and  the  New 
England  Brick  Yards  Company. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  married  on  December  2, 1869,  Julia  E.  Missroon. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  survives  him,  with  four  children,  Henry  Parker 
Fairbanks,  agent  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York ;  Charles  F.  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company  ;  Julia  M.  and  Stephen, 
who  are  still  at  home. 

A  great  gathering  of  friends  and  a  company  of  employees  from 
the  mills  in  Clinton  and  Lowell  and  from  the  offices  attended  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  at  noon, 
March  12.  During  the  funeral  hour  every  mill  in  Clinton  ceased 
operations,  stores  were  closed  and  the  church  bells  tolled,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people  for  the  able  and 
honorable  man  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  community. 

EDWIN    MILNER. 

Mr.  Edwin  Milner,  of  Moosup,  Conn.,  long  an  active  and 
successful  woolen  manufacturer,  but  of  late  years  retired  from 
business,  died  on  Thursday,  February  19,  1914,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  Mr.  Milner  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  lived 
since  early  boyhood  in  this  country.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
woolen  industry  successively  at  Montville,  Old  Lyme,  and  Plain- 
ville,  all  in  Connecticut,  becoming  superintendent  of  a  mill  at 
Montville  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  in  1863.  It  was  in 
1880  that  he  began  his  business  in  Moosup,  and  he  continued  to 
manufacture   until    his   ])lant  was   purchased   by  the   American 
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Woolen  Company,  and  made  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  great 
corporation. 

Mr.  Milner  then,  in  1899,  retired  from  active  business,  but  he 
was  interested  in  the  Kew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road, and  was  for  some  time  a  director  of  the  road.  In  politics 
Mr.  Milner  was  an  earnest  Republican.  He  sat  in  the  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives  in  1887  and  1891,  and  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Senate  in  1893,  and  he  had  been  a  delegate  to  many  Republi- 
can national  conventions.  In  1897  Mr.  Milner  established  a 
scholarship  at  Yale  for  students  from  Windham  County.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death. 

CHARLES   PORTER. 

Mr.  Charles  Porter,  a  wool  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia, 
known  for  his  active  interest  in  the  broad  welfare  of  the  indus- 
try, died  in  the  prime  of  life  on  Saturday,  March  11,  1914,  after 
a  brief  illness  with  pneumonia.  Mr.  Porter  was  born  forty-six 
years  ago,  tlie  son  of  Charles  Porter,  Sr.,  who,  coming  from 
Ireland  to  this  country  in  1840,  had  become  associated  first  with 
his  uncle,  William  Porter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  later  with 
Alexander  Ervin.  The  elder  Porter,  in  1850,  established  himself 
as  a  manufacturer  on  his  own  account,  and  subsequently  forming 
a  partnership  with  John  Dickey,  under  the  title  of  Porter  & 
Dickey,  he  operated  the  Park  Mills,  the  partnership  continuing 
until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickey  in  1899.  At  that  time  the 
son,  Charles  Porter,  Jr.,  entered  the  firm,  and  relieved  his  father 
of  the  more  burdensome  responsibilities.  The  business  of 
Charles  Porter  &  Son  was  carried  on  until  1913,  when  it  was 
discontinued,  Mr.  Porter,  Sr.,  dying  on  December  21  of  that  year. 

His  son,  who  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  was  prominent  in 
the  organization  of  the  Cloth  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  long  president,  and  afterwards  in 
the  organization,  with  Philadelphia  friends,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Porter 
Avas  first  the  secretary  of  the  American  Association  and  then  the 
president,  declining  a  third  term  in  the  presidency  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  business. 

His  friends  and  associates  bore  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Porter  as 
an  affable  and  gracious  gentleman.  He  was  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,, 
the  Manufacturers  Club,  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  and  the 
Racquet  Club.     A  mother  and  three  sisters  survive  him. 
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CYRIL   JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Cyrtl  Johnson,  oue  of  the  oldest  of  New  England  wool 
manufacturers,  died  on  March  27,  1914,  at  his  home  in  Stafford 
Hollow,  Conn.,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Mr.  Johnson  had  spent 
his  entire  lifetime  in  the  woolen  industry.  Born  on  a  farm  in 
West  Stafford,  he  entered  a  woolen  mill  in  Staffordville  as  a  lad 
of  sixteen.  He  soon  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
department  of  the  JDUsiness,  and  in  1870  became  superintendent 
and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Phoenix  Mill.  Eleven  years  later, 
in  1881,  he  joined  with  others  in  organizing  the  Riverside  Mill, 
of  which  he  became  agent  and  treasurer,  and  in  1888  he  took 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  Woolen  Company.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  also  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  was  an  enterprising  and  sagacious  man  of  business,  and  was 
interested  in  many  enterprises  in  and  out  of  Stafford  and  its 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  on  May  21,  1857,  to  Miss  Julia  C. 
Finney,  who  survives  him,  as  do  a  brother,  William  Johnson,  of 
Hampton,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Finney  and  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Smith,  both  of  Stafford  Springs.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Johnson 
at  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stafford  Springs  on  Monday, 
March  30,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  wool  manufac- 
turers and  other  business  friends  and  associates. 
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IMPOETS  UNDEE  THE  NEW  TAEIFF. 

A   VERY   GREAT   INCREASE   IN  THE   RECEIPTS   OF   BOTH   MA- 
TERIALS AND  MANUFACTURES,  AS   WAS   ANTICIPATED. 

Imports  of  wool  and  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1914,  under  the  new  Simmons-Under- 
wood tariff  show,  of  course,  a  marked  increase  in  the  entrance  of 
these  articles  into  the  United  States.  It  is  possible  that  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  European  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  not  yet  been  fully  realized,  but  the  imports  for 
the  two  months  for  which  complete  official  figures  are  made  up 
indicate  the  beginning  of  a  serious  pressure  from  abroad  on 
American  mills.  Foreign  manufacturers  were  unusually  busy 
prior  to  and  during  the  active  consideration  of  the  new  tariff 
law  ia  Washington.  They  were  not  driven  by  any  very  power- 
ful motive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  American  market,  or  even 
to  make  plans  for  any  such  invasion.  Though  business  abroad 
is  not  quite  so  active  in  the  woolen  and  allied  industries  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years,  yet  the  volume  of  imports  in  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February  —  the  first  under  the  new 
tariff  rates  —  was  certainly  substantial,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  managers  of  foreign  mills  should  now  be  manifesting  a  well- 
aroused  interest  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  America. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  increased  imports  in  wool  and 
goods  for  January  and  February  last,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  1913,  will  be  found  on  pages 
195  and  196. 

In  January,  1914,  the  total  imports  of  raw  wool,  mohair,  and 
alpaca  were  24,465,640  pounds,  valued  at  $5,219,138,  as  compared 
with  total  imports  of  19,341,606  pounds,  valued  at  .$3,545,669,  in 
January  of  1913  —  an  increase,  measured  in  value,  of  47  per 
cent.  The  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool,  including  car- 
pets, dress  goods,  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  were  valued  at 
$4,664,349,  as  compared  with  $1,468,228  in  January,  1913—  an 
increase,  measured  in  value,  of  218  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  the  new  tariff  has  facilitated  the  importation  of 
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manufactured  woolen  goods  vastly  more  than  the  importation  of 
the  crude  materials.  This  is  not  an  economic  advantage ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  economic  reverse. 

The  same  general  condition  holds  true  also  of  the  succeeding 
month  of  February.  In  tliis  month  of  1914  our  total  imports  of 
wool,  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.,  were  31,080,890  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,862,384,  as  compared  with  18,356,.522  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,651,823,  in  February,  1913  —  an  increase  in  value  of  88  per 
cent.  In  February,  1914,  our  total  imports  of  manufactures  of 
wool,  including  carpets,  cloths,  dress  goods,  wearing  apparel, 
etc.,  were  valued  at  $3,795,442,  as  compared  with  $1,-352,542  in 
February,  1913  —  an  increase  of  180  per  cent.  While  the 
imports  of  raw  wool,  etc.,  were  relatively  larger  in  February 
than  in  January,  our  imports  of  manufactures  still  show  much 
the  greater  expansion — just  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
cheapness  of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  makes  it 
expedient  to  manufacture  there  as  much  of  the  crude  materials 
as  possible.  It  is  therefore  as  a  general  proposition  more 
profitable  for  the  foreigners  to  send  to  us  wool  in  the  form  of 
goods  than  wool  in  the  crude  state  of  untouched  materials  for 
manufacture. 

For  the  two  months  the  value  of  wool  imported  amounted  to 
$7,197,492  in  1913,  and  to  $12,111,552  in  1914,  showing  an 
increase  of  68  per  cent.  The  value  of  imported  wool  manu- 
factures for  the  corresponding  periods  was  $8,463,791  in  1914 
and  $2,820,770  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  was  193  per 
cent. 

It  is  probable  that  our  importations  of  wool  manufactures  will 
go  on  for  a  while  at  least  at  an  accelerating  ratio.  The  authors 
of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  when  it  was  presented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  estimated  that  the  imports  of  wool 
manufactures  under  its  provisions  would  be  about  $63,000,000  a 
year.  This  was  based  upon  a  15  per  cent  wool  duty  and  a  40-45 
per  cent  duty  on  cloths  and  dress  goods,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
this  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled. 

Can  from  $50,000,000  to  $70,000,000  worth  of  foreign  wool 
manufactures  be  bought  and  consumed  in  the  American  market 
without  gravely  impairing  the  business  of  many  American  mills  ? 
There  is  no  need  for  conjecture  upon  this  point;  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  toward  actual  and  exact  determination. 
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January. 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,  hair  of  the   camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  and   manu- 
factures of: 
Unmanufactured  — 

Class  1  — Clothing Ib8...dut... 

Class  2  —Combing Ib9...dut... 

Class  3  —  Carpet lbs. . . dut. . . 

7,052,454 

1,452,238 

10,836,914 

$1,-^69,547 

395,346 

1,580,776 

Total lbs... 

19,341,606 

$3,545,669 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel 
and  other  like  animals  — 

14,217,699 
2,047,118 

7,846,187 

$3,282,289 
496,092 

1,357,561 

24,111,004 

$5,115,942 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 

354,636 

$103,196 

Total  unmanufactured. .  .lbs.. . 

19,341,606 

$3,545,669 

24,465,640 

$5,219,138 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets     and    carpeting, 

66,610 
504,360 

1,650,516 

$300,426 
625,981 

345,402 

96,091 
1,723,987 

$363,814 

Cloths lbs. .  .dut.. . 

Dress    goods,    women's    and     chil- 

^„„„'=                         I  sq.  yds.. .dut... 
oren  s ,,'   •'           ,   . 

1,96J,233 

1,151,928 

1,217,981 
25,864 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair  for  oil 

104,293 

213,003 

802,091 

129,0.58 
542,968 

92,126 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc., 

210,428 

$1,468,228 

$4,664,349 

1  Wool  free  Dec.  1,  1913. 

2  Entered  as  wool  of  Glass  II.  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 

3  Free  after  Dec.  1,1913. 

*  Classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  before  Jan.  1,  1914. 
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FEBRnARY. 

Articles. 

iei3. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,   hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,   and   manu- 
factures of : 
Unmanufactured  — 
Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel 
and  other  like  animals  — 
Class  1  — Clothing  '  ..  .lbs... free  .. 
Class  2  —  Combing  1 . .  .lbs... free  . . 

Class  3  — Carpet' lbs... free  .. 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals*  ..  Ib8...dut... 

8,772,444 

926,425 

8,657,663 

Included 

$2,192,326 

248,278 

1,211,219 

above. 

18,404,021 
2,733,720 
9,643,028 

300,121 

$4,398,235 

690,195 

1,687,964 

85,990 

Total  unmanufactured... lbs... 

18,356,522 

$3,651,823 

31,080,890 

$6,862,384 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets     and    carpeting. 

95,355 
385,006 

51,058,021 

$425,414 
464,742 

262,938 

105,482 
1,421,385 

774,924 

$410,887 

Cloths lbs. . . dut. . . 

Dress    goods,    women's    and     chil- 
dren's   lbs.,  .dut.. . 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair  for  oil 

1,564,197 

782,121 

4,493 

113,947 
85,501 

142,555 

1,076,814 

175,872 

484,450 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc.. 

230,867 

$1,352,542 

$3,795,442 

1  Wool  free  Dec.  1, 1913. 

2  Entered  as  wool  of  Class  II.  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 

3  Free  after  Dec.  1,  1913. 

^  Classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  before  Jan.  1,  1914. 
^  Square  yards. 


AN  IMPORTANT   CHANGE. 

THE   ANNUAL    WOOL    ESTIMATES    TRANSFERRED    FROM    THE 
NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Sevekal  months  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  P.  Wood, 
President,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  voted  to  request  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  to  assume  the  task  of  preparing 
annual  estimates  of  the  production  of  wool  and  mohair  in  the 
United  States,  a  task  which  had  been  performed  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  by  this  Association.  The  question  was  brought  at 
once  to  the  attention  of  Hon.  David  P.  Houston,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  in  Avhich  it  was  stated  that  for  twenty- 
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five  years  the  National  Association  had  prepared  an  annual 
report  of  the  wool  product  of  this  country,  and  had  presented 
with  it  the  best  available  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  wool  product 
of  other  countries.  "  The  Department  of  Agriculture,"  it  was 
added,  "  has  done  us  the  honor  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the 
main  facts  and  figures  of  our  investigations,  with  due  credit  to 
the  Association,  and  it  has  been  a  cause  of  gratification  to  us 
that  whenever  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  made  its  enumera- 
tion of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  the  total 
figures  of  the  Bureau  have  come  very  near  our  own." 

The  communication  to  Secretary  Houston  further  said:  "In 
the  constantly  broadening  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  has  come  to  seem  to  our  manufacturers  that  the  Depart- 
ment itself,  with  the  great  weight  of  its  official  authority  behind 
it,  might  advantageously  undertake  annually  a  work  very  like 
that  which  we  have  done  —  a  work  that  the  Department  actually 
performs  every  year  in  regard  to  the  cotton  production  of  the 
country.  The  wool  production  also  is  a  factor  of  great  value. 
Wool,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  section  of  the  country,  is 
produced  in  greater  or  smaller  amounts  in  all  our  States.  The 
industry  is  genuinely  national,  and  if  the  annual  figures  of  its 
product  in  the  nation  at  large  and  State  by  State  could  be  gath- 
ered and  published  by  the  Department  it  would  be  appreciated, 
not  only  by  the  wool  growers  themselves,  who  now  number  some 
600,000,  but  by  the  merchants  dealing  in  wool  and  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods.  Your  organization  is  now  so  large 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  work  might  be  undertaken  and  per- 
formed without  any  very  greatly  increased  expense  to  the 
Department.  Will  you  not  kindly  consider  the  matter  and  give 
us  as  early  a  reply  as  possible  whether  the  task  is  one  that  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  government  ?  " 

In  reply  Secretary  Houston  explained  that  "  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  not  attempted  to  estimate  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wool,  largely  because  such  work  has  been  well  handled  by 
your  Association.  If  it  is  your  intention  to  discontinue  such 
work,  or  if  it  is  your  desire  that  the  work  be  transferred  to  this 
Department,  the  subject  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department." 

After  due  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  personal  conferences   with  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Department,  Secretary  Houston  has  now  announced 
his  willingness  to  assume  the  task  of  preparing  the  annual  wool 
estimates  as  a  part  of  tlie  regular  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  will  soon  be  in  conference  with  the  office  of  the 
Association  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  transfer  of  the  service 
to  the  government. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  to  make,  through  its  elaborate 
organization,  a  complete  estimate  of  the  wool  production  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  every  year,  and  also  to 
present  periodically  data  relating  to  stocks  of  wool  on  hand  at 
the  principal  points  of  accumulation.  We  earnestly  invoke  for 
the  Department  the  hearty  cooperation  of  wool  manufacturers, 
wool  merchants,  and  wool  growers  throughout  the  country  who, 
in  a  similar  work,  have  so  loyally  assisted  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  gathering  of  the  wool  data  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  Its  reports  will  bear  the  stamp  of  official,  impartial  author- 
ity. The  Annual  Wool  Eeviews  of  the  jSTational  Association  have 
always  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  conscientiousness, 
and  as  accepted  and  published  by  the  Federal  government  have 
formed  the  authoritative  basis  for  discussion  in  luany  successive 
considerations  of  the  subject  of  wool  growing  and  wool  manu- 
facturing by  both  houses  of  Congress  in  Washington.  There  is 
no  need  of  assurance  that  the  National  Association  will  maintain 
an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  wool  growing  and  will  follow 
the  subject  with  all  necessary  attention.  But  it  is  the  mature 
belief  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  that  we  should  from  now 
on  devote  our  main  labors  to  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  industry,  leaving  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  responsibility  for  gathering  and  presenting  the  figures 
as  to  the  annual  production  of  wool,  just  as  the  Department 
already  provides  the  data  of  the  annual  production  of  cotton,  or 
makes  its  estimates  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  country. 

Therefore  the  twenty-fifth  Annual  Wool  Review,  which  was 
presented  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  for  January,  1914,  will  be  the 
last  to  contain  estimates  of  the  American  wool  products  gathered 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, present  fully,  with  appropriate  comment,  the  annual  figures 
of  the  government,  and  shall  continue  to  do  our  utmost  to  keep 
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American  manufacturers  informed  as  to  the  status  of  the  wool 
growing  industry  of  this  and  other  countries.  Either  through 
this  Association  or  through  the  government,  all  the  facts  and 
figures  which  have  usually  been  presented  will  continue  to  be 
published.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  friends  and  corre- 
spondents who  have  aided  us  in  the  compilation  of  our  figures 
will  continue  to  show  the  same  zealous  and  helpful  spirit  toward 
the  officials  of  the  government.  The  sources  of  our  information, 
and  the  methods  of  securing  and  compiling  that  information, 
will  be  communicated  by  us  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  whose  officials  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  our 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  frankest  and  friendliest  relations. 


A   STRIKING  TRIBUTE   TO   PROTECTIOK 

SECRETARY   REDFIELD'S   OWN   PROOF   OF   AN  IMMENSELY 
EXPANDED   COMMERCE. 

It  is  Secretary  Redfield's  own  Department  of  Commerce  that 
bears  signal  witness,  in  its  "  Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  to  the  steady  and  extraordi- 
nary advancement  of  the  nation  industrially  under  the  protective 
tariff  system,  which  Mr.  Redfield  and  his  colleagues  are  heroically 
struggling  to  set  forever  aside.  This  "  Annual  Review  "  contains 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  changing  characteristics  of  our  export 
and  import  trade  from  1880  to  the  present  time.  In  the  year  first 
considered,  when  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  was 
still  a  fresh  and  vivid  memory,  no  less  than  84.3  per  cent,  or  more 
than  four-fifths  of  our  total  exports,  were  of  agricultural  products. 
At  that  time  there  were  few  men,  even  among  confident  protec- 
tionists, who  expected  to  see  the  United  States  very  soon  become 
more  than  a  purveyor  of  crude  foodstuffs  and  materials  for  the 
skilled  workers  of  other  lands. 

But  in  the  year  1913,  the  culminating  year  of  a  long  protec- 
tive tariff  period,  agricultural  products  formed  the  lesser  portion, 
or  only  41.6  per  cent,  of  our  exports  to  countries  overseas.  Nor 
is  this  the  entire  story.  Mere  crude,  unmanufactured  foodstuffs, 
which  constituted,  in  1880,  32.3  per  cent  of  our  exports,  had 
fallen  steadily  in  their  proportion  and  were  in  1912  but  4.6  per 
cent.  A  very  large  wheat  crop  and  abnormal  exports  of  that 
commodity  swelled  the  percentage  of  crude   foodstuffs   to    7.49 
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per  cent  in  the  exports  of  1913,  but  under  normal  conditions 
these  crude  foodstuffs  will  doubtless  again  subside  to  no  more 
than  4  or  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  such  foodstuffs  as  are 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  constituting  25  per  cent  of  our 
exports  on  the  average  between  1880-1900,  have  significantly 
fallen  off  less,  or  from  24.26  per  cent  in  1902  to  13.23  per  cent 
in  1913.  This  decline  in  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  food- 
stuffs has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  the  available  supply 
of  meats,  the  only  point  in  which  our  modern  agricultural 
industry  has  faltered. 

This  is  the  record  for  agriculture  in  our  exports  —  the  record 
of  a  country  of  immense  production,  but  of  a  country  whose 
manufacturing  industries  have  so  wonderfully  expanded  that 
their  multiplying  workers  require  the  keeping  of  more  anJ  more 
foodstuffs  at  home.  Indeed,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  in  the 
judgment  of  trained  observers  when  the  United  States  will 
almost  cease  to  export  foods  at  all. 

If  we  had  been  dependent  upon  agriculture  our  export  com- 
merce would  have  shown  little  of  that  magic  growth  which  has 
staggered  the  logic  of  old-time  economists.  The  real  great  gain 
in  our  export  trade  has  been  in  manufactures  —  either  those 
completely  finished  and  ready  for  use  or  in  those  for  further  use 
in  manufacturing.  Of  these  two  classes  the  completely  finished 
manufactures  are  the  more  important,  their  proportion  in  our 
total  of  domestic  exports  rising  from  11.26  per  cent  in  1880  to 
31.97  per  cent  in  1913,  and  the  export  of  manufactures  for 
further  use  increasing  from  3.52  per  cent  in  1880  to  16.83  per 
cent  in  1913. 

Of  course,  these  figures  of  greatly  enlarged  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  fatal  to  the  familiar  contention  that  the 
protective  tariff  has  been  a  "  Chinese  wall  "  around  the  United 
States,  that,  preventing  foreign  goods  from  coming  in,  prevented 
also,  and  necessarily,  American  goods  from  going  out  to  other 
countries.  Indeed,  with  two  great  protectionist  nations,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  distancing  Great  Britain  in  the 
ratio  of  growth  of  export  commerce,  this  "  Chinese  wall  "  must 
have  become  a  painful  subject  to  those  who  had  been  fondest  of 
exploiting  it.  The  figures  of  the  changing  characteristics  of  our 
export  commerce  are  a  vivid  record  of  an  industrial  diversifying 
and  advancement  the  like  of  which  the  world  before  has  never 
known.     And   the  significance  of  all  of   it  is  strengthened  and 
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not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  it  is  only  the  overflow  or 
surplus  of  our  manufactured  goods  that  goes  abroad  —  that  the 
great  bulk  of  these  goods,  fully  90  per  cent  of  them,  are  kept 
and  consumed  at  home  by  what  has  been  until  the  present  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  working  population  in  the  world. 
In  1880  our  exports  of  manufactured  products  were  only  $121,- 
000,000;  in  1913  they  were  f  1,185,000,000 —  an  increase  of  con- 
siderably more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  these  thirty-three 
eventful  years. 

An  economic  policy  under  which  such  magnificent  results  as 
these  have  been  accomplished  in  export  trade,  which  has  com- 
manded relatively  little  attention  in  contrast  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  devoted  to  the  great  home  market,  is  not  easily  dis- 
credited or  overthrown.  This  may  be  an  inadvertent,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  forceful  and  impressive,  tribute  which  Mr.  Redfield's 
own  Department  pays  to  the  protective  principle  as  embodied  in 
the  economic  practice  of  the  United  States. 

The  wonderfully  good  results  of  the  protectionist  policy  in 
stimulating  and  broadening  the  production  and  increasing  the 
profitable  exports  of  the  United  States  are  all  the  more  striking 
because  of  the  contrasting  recoi'd  of  the  first  half  year  of  the 
new  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  the  first 
five  months  of  that  tariff  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  use 
in  manufacturing  fell  off  to  $253,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$280,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  before, 
and  the  imports  of  manufactures  partially  finished  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing  fell  off  to  $122,500,000,  as  compared  with 
$149,500,000.  These  figures  point  unmistakably  to  a  lessened 
activity  in  American  manufacturing  business,  and  a  lessened 
aggressiveness  and  success  in  the  export  trade.  The  record  of 
these  five  months  under  the  new  tariff  policy  shows  $295,500,000 
worth  of  finished  manufactures  exported,  as  compared  with 
$315,750,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  manufactures  under  the  new 
tariff  law  increased  in  these  five  months  to  $188,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $183,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  preced- 
ing. 

Secretary  Redfield  is  one  of  those  who  have  most*  constantly 
urged  that  the  new  tariff  policy  would  "sharpen  the  wits"  and 
increase  the  business  of  American  manufacturing.  But  in  the 
fifth  month  of  the  new  tariff  experiment  the  exports  of  finished 
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manufactures  from  this  country  were  but  $51,500,000  in  value, 
as  compared  with  $62,250,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  under  the  Aldrich-Payne  law.  Even  in  iron  and  steel 
the  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  Simmons-Underwood 
tariff  fell  to  $101,000,000,  as  compared  with  $125,000,000  in  the 
same  period  of  the  year  preceding.  Indeed,  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  in  January  and  February  last  were  only 
$33,000,000,  as  compared  with  $49,000,000  in  January  and 
February  of  the  previous  Aldrich-Payne  year  —  a  reduction  of 
almost  one-third. 

Kor  can  it  be  urged  by  Secretary  Redfield  or  his  friends  that 
the  decreased  exports  are  due  to  an  increased  home  demand. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  iron  and  steel 
mills  of  this  country  were  working  to  only  65  per  cent  of 
their  capacity,  and  that  the  unfilled  orders  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  on  Mai'ch  31  showed  a  decrease  of 
372,615  tons,  compared  with  February  28.  Indeed,  the  outlook 
for  the  steel  business  is  so  poor  that  "  some  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturers have  considered  the  question  of  reducing  wages." 

An  increasing  import  of  finished  foreign  manufactures  and  a 
lessened  export  of  finished  American  manufactures  tells  the  story 
of  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  legislation  up  to  date.  It  is  going 
to  prove  a  very  serious  misfortune  for  President  Wilson  and  his 
party  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  their  tariff  policy  live  some 
thousands  of  miles  away  overseas,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
cast  any  votes  in  this  year's  Congressional  elections. 


BETTER  PACKING  OF   WOOLS. 

AMERICAN   FLEECES   SHOULD   BE   MADE   AS   ATTRACTIVE    AS 
THEIR   COMPETITORS   FROM   AUSTRALASIA. 

There  are  wool  growers  in  this  country  who  understand  the 
importance  of  putting  up  their  wool  in  attractive  ways.  These 
men  realize  that  there  are  right  methods,  and  that  they  are 
profitable.  Such  wool  growers  can  always  command  a  premium 
for  their  wool  above  the  prices  secured  by  negligent  competitors. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  not  to 
recognize  that  they  are  paying  more  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
their  industry  than  was  given  years  ago.  Some  good  results 
have  come  from  the  teachings  of  individual  leaders  in  the  wool 
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growing  industry  of  the  Middle  West  and  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  from  constant  efforts  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  and  from  the  National  Wool  Warehouse 
at  Chicago.  But  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  Federal  government  has  done  a  sensible  thing  in  offi- 
cially bringing  tlie  question  of  better  packing  of  American  wools 
to  the  attention  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  middle  and  far 
West. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  prepared  an  exhibit  of  American  and 
Australian  wools  for  use  in  educational  work.  As  the  Tariff 
Board  noted  and  officially  reported,  our  Western  wool  growing 
States  are  lamentably  behind  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
care  with  which  wools  are  prepared  and  sent  to  market.  The 
"  wool  classers "  of  the  antipodes  are  men  who  might  find 
advantageous  employment  in  our  Western  country.  They 
examine  the  wool  when  it  is  sheared,  making  certain  that  only 
one  grade  of  wool  is  put  into  a  bale,  and  that  the  bales  of  the  same 
lot  are  uniform.  As  is  well  known,  the  fleeces  are  carefully 
skirted,  and  each  fleece  when  it  enters  the  bale  is  of  even,  ser- 
viceable quality. 

All  this  care  and  attention  are  worth  what  they  cost  and  more 
to  the  sheepmen  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  intelligent  and  honest  grading  and  packing  "pay." 
So  have  many  of  the  more  progressive  sheepmen  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  fair  to  bring  an  indictment  against  the  entire 
industry.  But  that  many  American  sheep  growers  are  neglectful 
of  their  own  business  interests  cannot  be  disputed  when  such  an 
experience  is  possible  as  that  narrated  in  the  "  Wool  Record  "  of 
Bradford,  England,  in  its  issue  of  March  12  : 

American  Domestic  Wools  in  Coleman  Street : 

Last  Friday  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.  offered  92  bales  of 
American  domestic  wools  shipped  from  Boston.  They  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  much  talk  was  indulged  in.  We 
carefully  sampled  the  wools,  and  they  were  certainly  typical  of 
the  class  of  wools  which  are  being  grown  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  heavy,  wasty  Cape 
wools,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  object  of  the 
owners  in  consigning  this  class  of  staple  to  Coleman  Street. 
Some  of  the  parcels  would  not  give  a  clean  yield  of  more  than 
31  to  32  [)er  cent.  The  wools  were  fairly  well  grown,  in  exceed- 
ingly heavy  and  wasty  condition,  all  the  bellies  and  britch  being 
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rolled  in  the  fleece.  Another  outstanding  feature  was  that  the 
fleeces  had  all  been  tied  mostly  with  thick  fluffy  binder  twine,  a 
good  three  yards  being  used  in  tying  up  almost  every  fleece.  We 
should  say  that  2  to  3  ounces  of  this  most  objectionable  twine 
was  used  m  tying  up  the  fleeces.  A  few  had  been  tied  with  paper 
twine,  a  method  in  vogue  that  smacks  of  the  antediluvian  days 
of  wool  growing.  It  appears  to  us  that  American  sheepmen  have 
yet  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  art  of  wool  growing  and  tlie  preparation 
of  same  for  market.  AVhen  one  inspected  the  American  domestic 
fleeces  and  saw  in  the  next  gangway  beautifully  grown  Australian 
merinos  and  New  Zealand  crossbreds,  the  difference  was  moi-e 
than  words  can  possibly  convey.  There  is  no  wonder  at  Ameri- 
can buyers  being  over  in  Coleman  Street  buying  freely  fleeces 
grown  "down  under,"  and  we  forecast  an  increasing  demand  for 
Colonial  wools  at  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers. 

These  wools  that  won  the  derision  of  Coleman  Street  were 
Montana  a.nd  Idaho  f  blood,  Montana  and  Idaho  ^  blood,  and 
Montana  and  Idaho  merinos  —  a  consignment  of  92  bales  in  all, 
from  Boston.  They  brought  prices  ranging  from  18  to  20  cents 
a  pound  — except  the  Idaho  merino  which  brought  15J  cents. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  "  National  Wool 
Grower "  announces  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Cosgriff,  one  of  the  most 
alert  and  progressive  of  the  leaders  of  this  industry,  has  per- 
sonally engaged  Mr.  W.  T.  Eitch  to  come  to  America  to  give 
instruction  in  preparing  wool  for  market,  and  "ultimately  to 
introduce  the  Australian  system."  Mr.  Ritch  was  for  fifteen 
years  identified  with  the  Australian  wool  trade,  and  has  had,  in 
all,  thirty-six  years  of  experience  in  sheep  breeding,  wool  grow- 
ing and  manufacturing.  It  was  he  who  recently  investigated 
Western  wool  growing  conditions  for  the  Canadian  government. 
Mr.  Ritch  has  investigated  wool  growing  in  India,  South  America, 
and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australasia,  and  he  is  now  gath- 
ering the  material  necessary  for  the  exposition  of  the  Austra- 
lian system  in  the  United  States. 

The  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer"  in  a  recent  issue  sug- 
gests another  side  of  the  problem  that  is  well  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  wool  merchants  and  manufacturers.     It  says  : 

At  the  recent  London  sales  the  best  Australian  Merino  wools 
sold  at  32c.  unwashed.  At  the  same  time  the  best  American 
Merino  wools  were  worth  at  Boston  24c.  unwashed.  The  differ- 
ence of  8c.  a  pound  in  favor  of  Australian  wools  is  due  largely  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ])repared  for  market.  The  Aus- 
tralian fleeces  are  skirted,  legs  and  bellies  left  off,  and  the  best 
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of  them  shrink  about  50  per  cent  in  scouring.  The  American 
fleeces  are  not  skirted  and  shrink  60  to  62  per  cent.  In  buying 
the  manufacturer  figures  on  the  amount  of  clean  or  scoured  wool 
he  gets.  He  finds  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  scoured  pound 
of  wool  from  Australian  fleeces  at  32c.  and  American  unwashed 
fleeces  at  24c.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  for  market  wools  of  the  same  character? 
The  Australian  grower  has  found  that  it  pays  him  to  market  his 
product  in  the  best  possible  condition  because  his  buyers  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  wool  so  prepared.  The  American  grower 
has  found  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  prepare  his  wools  properly 
because  his  buyers  fail  to  discriminate.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Australian  wools  come  to  market  in  good  condition  and  why 
American  wools  do  not.  No  amount  of  talking  or  writing  will 
ever  change  that  condition  as  long  as  the  reason  for  it  exists,  as 
long  as  the  man  who  prepares  his  wool  properly  is  not  paid  for 
his  trouble  or  actually  loses  money  by  it  as  in  the  past.  Our 
manufacturers  have  spilled  a  good  bit  of  ink  instructing  us  how  to 
put  up  wool,  while  their  buyers  have  been  showing  us  how  to 
make  the  most  money  by  disregarding  their  instructions. 

But  this  is  not  a  wholly  one-sided  question.  Buyers  assert, 
and  with  some  reason,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  buy  all 
the  wools  of  any  community  at  a  flat  price  ;  that  they  could  not 
discriminate  between  clips  and  hope  to  buy  them  all  another 
year ;  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  "  safe  "  price  in 
order  to  get  the  wool.  A  "  safe  "  price  means  low  enough  to  be 
safe  to  the  buyer  when  he  averages  good  and  bad  clips.  No 
magnifying  glass  is  necessary  to  see  how  unjust  this  is  to  the 
man  who  has  good  wool  in  good  condition,  but  the  question  is 
how  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  for  an  organization  representing  growers  to  get  together  with 
buyers,  guarantee  the  wool  of  its  members  and  get  the  top  price 
for  it.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  not  done  the  deadlock  which 
has  demoralized  the  country  wool  trade  for  years  will  continue 
because  the  individual  grower  and  the  individual  buyer  cannot 
break  it.  We  are  told  that  wools  must  be  put  up  in  better  con- 
dition in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition.  That  competition 
is  felt  only  indirectly  by  the  individual  producer.  He  feels  first 
and  most  the  competition  of  the  careless  or  worse  than  careless 
man  who  gets  the  same  price  the  careful  man  gets.  As  long  as 
the  grower  must  face  this  competition  in  his  own  township  it 
will  be  useless  to  call  on  him  to  improve  his  wools  in  order  to 
compete  with  Australia. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
is  said  : 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  investigation  into  the  methods 
of  marketing  American  wool,  now  being  conducted  by  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  that  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop  is  lost  annually  through  the  neglect 
of  a  few  simple  measures.  Under  existing  conditions,  when  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  wools  lie  side  by  side  in  the  warehouse,  the 
poor  handling  of  American  wools  is  so  noticeable  that  the  price  is 
inevitably  affected.  This  handicap  would  be  removed  to  a  great 
extent  if  all  growers  would  agree  to  do  four  things  : 

Sack  ewe,  lamb,  and  buck  fleeces  in  separate  sacks. 

Shear  black  slieep  separately  and  keep  the  fleeces  separate. 

Tie  the  fleeces  with  paper  twine,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the 
wool. 

Remove  the  tags  or  dung  locks  and  put  them  in  separate  sacks 
marked  to  show  their  contents. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  based  on 
reports  from  383  growers  who  sheared  in  1913  a  total  of  2,269,005 
sheep  show  that  at  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the  flock 
owners  sack  ewe,  lamb,  and  buck  wool  separately,  about  60  per 
cent  sepai-ate  the  black  fleeces  and  tie  with  paper  twine,  and  less 
than  one-half  put  tags  in  separate  sacks.  It  is  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  correspondents  who  took  the  trouble  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  the  investigators,  and  from  whose  replies  these  statis- 
tics are  compiled,  presumably  represent  the  more  progressive 
element  in  the  industry,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the 
facts  from  every  wool  grower  in  the  country  the  percentage  of 
those  using  the  improved  methods  would  be  found  to  be  much 
lower. 

It  is  pointed  out  also  that  although,  on  the  face  of  them,  these 
returns  do  not  seem  so  unsatisfactory,  the  value  of  wools  produced 
in  a  given  locality  is  set  by  the  general  reputation  already 
established.  Buyers  will  not  alter  their  prices  for  small  in- 
dividual clips,  though  they  may  be  better  handled  than  the  aver- 
age, and  in  consequence  those  who  do  put  up  their  wool  properly 
are  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  neighbors. 

Buying  concerns  can  and  may,  however,  allow  their  repre- 
sentatives more  latitude  in  discriminating  between  individual 
clips.  But  even  should  they  do  so,  prices  could  be  altered  only 
for  clips  of  sufficient  size  to  yield  around  10,000  pounds  of  each 
grade  contained. 

Fifty-nine  cases  were  reported  in  which  dockage  for  tags  was 
made  upon  the  whole  clip,  although  the  tags  had  been  separately 
sacked. 

The  remedy,  the  investigators  declare,  is  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  a  locality  by  an  agreement  among  the  growers  not  to  permit 
any  poorly  handled  wool  to  leave  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  growers  wlio  follow  the  practices 
advocated  by  the  market  at  present  receive  much,  if  any,  com- 
pensation for  so  doing.  As  in  other  lines,  it  rests  with  such  pro- 
gressive individuals  to  bring  their  communities  up  to  a  common 
standard  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  investigators  the  reforms  already  men- 
tioned would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  put  American  wool 
in  a  different  light.  Later  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  the 
Australian  methods  of  "skirting,"  or  removing  from  the  fleece 
the  wool  of  the  legs  and  belly,  and  grading  before  sacking,  but 
this  is  not  ursred  now. 


THE   TEXTILE   ALLIANCE. 

A  NEW  ORGANIZATION  FORMED  TO  ENFORCE  SOUND 
METHODS  IN  THE  MILL  SUPPLY  TRADE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plans  noted  in  the  January  Bulletin  for 
systematic  action  against  dishonest  trade  practices  in  the  sale  of 
mill  supplies,  the  Textile  Alliance  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  representing  the  various  textile  asso- 
ciations which  have  this  work  in  charge.  The  incorporators  are 
Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  ^Manufacturers ;  Mr.  William  A.  Mitchell, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  ;  Mr.  Caesar 
Cone,  of  the  Proximity  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  representing  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  ;  Mr.  Albert  M.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Water- 
loo Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  repre- 
senting the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Manufacturers,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Nevins,  the  associate  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  purposes  of  the  Alliance  are  stated  to  be  "  the  protection 
of  mill  owners  and  operators  from,  and  the  reform  of,  abuses, 
unjust  and  unlawful  exemptions,  and  frauds  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  mill  siipplies,  and  the  prevention  and  prosecution  of 
unlawful,  illegal,  and  improper  actions,  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
in  connection  therewith."  It  is  understood  that  the  Alliance  will 
establish  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  research  bureau  to  which 
dyestuffs  may  be  submitted  for  analysis  and  the  comparison  of 
price  quotations. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  April  17  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Textile  Alliance,  officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Albert  M.  Patterson ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Caesar  Cone ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Nevins.     At  the  same  meeting 
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Dr.  August  Hunziker,  vice-president  of  the  Weidmann  Silk  Dye- 
ing Company  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  was  elected  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  Alliance,  representing  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
The  office  will  be  in  New  York  City. 

The  work  of  the  Alliance  is  attracting  Avide  interest  in  the 
textile  industry,  where  the  feeling  is  strong  that  the  reforms 
which  the  Alliance  seeks  should  long  ago  have  been  undertaken. 
In  this  connection  President  Andrew  Adie,  of  the  United  States 
Worsted  Company,  in  his  recent  annual  report,  states  that  he 
lias  sent  out  letters  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  to  the  largest 
dyestuff  concerns  which  read  as  follows  : 

In  consideration  that  the  United  States  Worsted  Company  has 
given  and  intends  to  give  some  portion  of  its  business  to  us,  we 
hereby  agree  to  ])ay  to  the  said  company  the  sum  of  Five  Thou- 
sand Dollars  (;^5,000)  as  liquidated  damages,  if  any  person 
directly  or  indirectly  in  our  employ,  shall  offer  to  give  to  any 
employee  of  said  United  States  Worsted  Company  any  gratuity, 
gift  or  present,  with  the  intent  of  influencing  the  action  of  such 
employee  in  relation  to  the  business  of  said  company. 

We  further  agree  that  our  employees  shall  be  notified  forth- 
with that  no  such  gratuities,  gifts  or  presents  are  permitted,  and 
that  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  the  sum  above  mentioned  to 
answer  in  damages  for  any  such  offer  or  gift  by  them. 

All  of  the  four  woolen  and  cotton  associations  are  behind  the 
Alliance.  Its  work  will  be  pushed  in  a  vigorous  and  systematic 
way,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal  dyestuff  concerns  doing 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  evil  at  which  the  Alliance 
aims  is  a  serious  and  persistent  one,  but  it  is  now  being  attacked, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  final  complete  effacement. 


.  AN  EXPERT  YORKSHIRE  VIEW. 

THE    COMMENTS    OF    SIR    SWIRE    SMITH    ON    THE    NEW 
AMERICAN   TARIFF. 

Sir  Swire  Smith,  president  of  the  Keighley  Textile  Society,. 
a  British  manufacturer  well  known  and  admired  in  the  United 
States,  gave  the  other  day  before  his  fellow-manufacturers  an 
interesting  Bradford  view  of  the  new  American  tariff.  His  con- 
sideration of  the  new  law  was  prefaced  by  a  summary  of  previous 
tariffs  and  of  the  varying  experiences  of  the  Bradford  district 
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under  them.  Sir  Swire  described  the  Simmons-Underwood  law 
as  "  a  measure  of  far-reaching  influence  in  many  directions.  In 
its  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially 
to  the  wool  industry  of  Bradford,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  act  of  commercial  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
since  the  Civil  War." 

He  spoke  of  the  wool  industry  of  America  "  in  all  its  branches  " 
as  having  made  "  marvelous  progress  in  extent  and  efficiency." 
"  The  largest  and  best  equipped  worsted  factories  in  the  world," 
he  said,  "are  undoubtedly  in  America,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
helped  as  they  will  be  by  the  new  tariff  when  the  adjustment  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  production  have 
been  assimilated  with  those  of  this  country,  those  great  factories 
will  hold  their  own  in  efficient  and  economic  production  against 
all  their  competitors." 

But  Sir  Swire  betrayed  some  lack  of  knowledge  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  America  when  he  declared  tliat  "  The  abnormally  high 
price  of  wool  and  wool  goods  in  America  has  made  clothing 
exorbitantly  dear,  and  has  led  to  an  adulteration  of  cloth  and 
dress  goods  by  a  stealthy  admixture  of  cotton  and  shoddy.  The 
result  is  shown  in  a  greatly  reduced  consumption  of  wool  per 
head  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  great  contrast  to  the 
increased  consumption  per  head  in  this  country." 

Doubtless  an  impression  of  this  kind  prevails  in  Yorkshire  — 
and  perhaps  our  kinsmen  would  attempt  to  justify  it  by  citations 
from  various  public  men  and  public  journals  of  the  tariff-for- 
revenue-only  faction  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  in  this  country  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the 
woolen  or  clothing  trade,  that  it  is  not  the  cost  of  the  cloth  that 
makes  the  price  of  clothing  "  exorbitantly  dear,"  if  it  is  exorbi- 
tant. As  a  rule,  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in  a  suit  of  clothing  is 
only  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  price  for  which  that  suit 
is  sold  to  the  man  who  wears  it.  The  Tariff  Board  in  the  course 
of  its  recent  inquiry  analyzed  the  elements  that  went  into  a 
good  typical  three-piece  all-woolen  suit  manufactured  to  sell  at 
retail  at  $23  upwards.  The  three  and  one-half  yards  of  cloth 
that  went  into  the  making  of  this  suit  cost  in  all  $4.78.  The 
regular  wholesale  price  of  this  suit  was  $16.50.  It  is  mani- 
festly not  the  cost  of  the  cloth  itself,  but  the  cost  first  of  the 
manufacture  and  then  of  the  distribution  of  the  clothing,  that 
accounts  for  the  high  cost  of  apparel  in  the  United  States. 
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Sir  Swire  Smitli  is  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  assertion  that 
cotton  and  shoddy  have  been  utilized  in  increasing  quantities  in 
the  American  wool  manufacture.  He  has  seen  the  assurances  of 
various  American  politicians  and  newspaper  writers  to  this  effect. 
But  the  impartial  figures  of  the  Federal  census  show,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  use  of  cotton  and  shoddy  has  been  decreasing, 
and  the  use  of  new  wool  rapidly  increasing  in  America.  Accord- 
ing to  these  government  statistics,  the  quantity  of  wool  con- 
sumed in  condition  purchased  in  American  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  increased  from  330,179,000  pounds  in  1899  to  474,751,000 
pounds  in  1909  —  a  rate  of  40  per  cent,  or,  reckoned  on  the  scoured 
wool  basis,  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  or  far  more  than  the  increase 
in  population.  During  this  same  decade  the  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  consumed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  this  country 
fell  off  from  40,245,000  pounds  to  20,055,000  pounds,  or  50  per 
cent,  while  the  amount  of  cotton  yarn  purchased  increased  from 
35,343,000  pounds  to  .39,169,000  pounds,  or  11  per  cent.  "  The 
net  result,"  the  Census  Bureau  says,  "  is  a  decided  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  cotton  used  as  a  material  by  wool  manufacturers." 

Shoddy  also,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  decreasing  rather  than  an 
increasing  factor  in  the  American  wool  manufacture.  On  this 
point  the  Census  Bureau  states  that  the  quantity  of  shoddy  pur- 
chased fell  off  35  per  cent  and  the  amount  manufactured  in 
woolen  mills  fell  off  10  per  cent.  "  In  1899,"  to  quote  this 
official  authority  further,  "  the  total  amount  of  shoddy  consumed 
by  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  was  68,663,000  pounds  ;  in 
1909  it  was  only  53,621,000  pounds,  a  decrease  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant when  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  considered."  The 
Census  Bureau  notes  also  in  its  survey  of  the  American  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacture  "  an  improvement  in  the  general 
quality  of  goods  made." 

The  recent  United  States  Tariff  Board,  as  a  result  of  its  inquir- 
ies in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  declared  : 

The  greatest  shoddy  producing  center  in  the  world  is  in  or 
near  Batley  and  Dewsbury  in  England.  Of  the  900  rag-picking 
machines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Yorkshire,  in  which  Batley 
and  Dewsbury  are  located,  has  881  machines.  In  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  there  are  only  346  rag-grinding  machines. 

In  other  words,  the  shoddy  industry  is  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  as  large  in  the  United  States,  with  90,000,000  peo})le, 
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as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  45,000,000.  It  is  the  pro- 
tectionist country,  not  the  free  trade  country,  that  shows  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  its  woolen  and 
worsted  manufacture  for  personal  wear. 

What  will  be  the  relative  standing  of  the  two  countries  under 
the  present  experiment  in  tariff  for  revenue  only  here  can  only 
be  conjectured.  But  if  we  are  to  learn  the  future  by  the  past, 
and  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  new  tariff  policy  by  the  effects 
of  the  previous  Gorman-Wilson  experiment  of  1894-1897,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  will  now  be  forced  to  use  more  shoddy  and 
cotton  to  compete  with  "  low-priced  "  goods  from  abroad.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lively  appreciation  of  this  circumstance  in  York- 
shire, for  since  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect  a  great  many  York- 
shire dealers  in  shoddies  and  wool  wastes  have  hastened  to  show 
their  wares  in  the  American  market. 

Woolen  fabrics  may  be  cheaper  in  the  United  States  under  the 
new  radically  reduced  tariff,  but  that  they  will  be  generally  of 
better  quality  nobody  in  this  country  outside  of  Congress  and  the 
newspaper  offices  will  venture  to  believe.  This  new  tariff,  how- 
ever, as  Sir  Swire  Smith  told  his  Bradford  hearers,  "  is  equivalent 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  market,  for  the  sudden  depression  in  the 
East  is  at  least  temporarily  turning  many  eyes  westward  in  the 
hope  that  relief  may  be  fouiid  in  that  quarter.  The  effect  of 
the  new  tariif  is  already  being  felt  in  wool ;  the  great  fact  is 
before  us  that  the  wool  manufacturers  of  America  can  now  buy 
British  and  other  wools  for  practically  6d.  per  pound  less  than 
they  paid  for  them  a  few  months  ago.  The  spinners  of  America, 
who  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  been  prohibited  from  buying 
imported  tops,  can  now  buy  them  at  a  duty  of  8  per  cent.  The 
weaver  who  found  it  impossible  to  import  foreign  yarn  can  now 
buy  it  at  18  per  cent  duty,  while  the  importer  of  finished  goods, 
who  in  many  instances  paid  a  duty  doubling  their  price,  can  now 
effect  his  purchases  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  35  per  cent." 

Sir  Swire  is  on  safe  ground  in  his  prediction  that  tops,  yarns, 
cloths,  and  dress  goods  will  all  now  be  imported  in  considerable 
quantities.  But  his  satisfaction  with  the  outlook  is  expressed 
with  moderation.  Bradford  understands  that  no  considerable 
part  of  the  American  market  can  be  secured  without  a  fight  for 
it  —  and  throughout  the  whole  address,  as  throughout  Yorkshire 
comment  generally,  there  runs  a  recognition  of  American  manu- 
facturers as  rivals  deserving  of  respect  and  fear. 
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ARE   FACTORIES  A   ''CURSE"? 

A   POINTED   REPLY   TO   THE   ACCUSATION   OF   PRESIDENT- 
EMERITUS   ELIOT. 

Ix  the  pages  of  "Truth,"  the  new  and  brilliant  Boston  weekly 
magazine,  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  Dawley,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The 
Child  that  Toiled  JSTot,"  makes  sharp  reply  to  the  potent  assertion 
of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard,  that 
"  the  factory  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  civilization." 

Asks  Mr.  Dawle}^ : 

Does  Dr.  Eliot  know  what  he  is  talking  about  in  his  condem- 
nation of  factories  and  the  factory  system?  Or  would  he  have 
us  go  back  to  the  good  old  time  right  here  in  New  England  when 
there  were  no  factories,  for  example,  and  our  grandfathers  lived 
on  codfish  and  potatoes,  rum  and  molasses,  corn  meal  and  fat 
pork,  and  were  obliged  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  eke  out  a 
slender  existence  at  that?  And  their  children  were  obliged  to 
work  and  give  them  their  time  and  earnings  too,  if  they  had  any, 
until  they  were  twenty-one.  There  was  no  time  for  play  then, 
and  they  did  some  work,  as  the  stone  heaps  and  stone  "fences 
attest  in  parts  of  rugged  old  New  England  to-day,  now  grown 
over  with  woods  and  brush. 

In  Spain  there  are  no  factories  to  speak  of,  no  factory  system 
to  curse  its  civilization,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  play. 
Schoolmasters  are  so  abundant  that  the  beggar,  in  soliciting  arms, 
often  pleads  that  he  is  as  hungr}'^  as  a  schoolmaster.  Every 
town  and  city  has  its  bull-ring  and  theatre,  and  no  one  is  over- 
burdened with  work,  in  fact,  there  is  little  or  no  work,  and  yet 
Spain  in  the  days  when  she  reared  men  inured  to  hard  work, 
privation  and  skill,  was  the  most  advanced  and  highly  civilized 
country  in  Europe.  For  fully  a  hundred  years  her  armies  never 
knew  defeat.  Even  in  that  country  to-day,  its  only  glimmer  of 
prosperity  is  in  the  province  of  Catalonia  where  it  has  a  fac- 
tory system  giving  employment  to  some,  comparatively  a  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  look  at  what  has  taken  place  in  Germany 
since  the  great  Bismarck  turned  his  attention  to  building  fac- 
tories in  his  country  and  sending  his  boy  soldiers  to  work  in 
them. 

Mr.  Dawley  tells  Dr.  Eliot  that  "  Regeneration  took  place  in 
our  New  England  States  through  the  factories,  and  it  is  due  to 
our  factories  that  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges  owe  their 
existence.  It  was  through  the  open  doors  of  its  factories  that 
the  children  of  the  very  poor  in  that  part  of  our  country  found 
a  new  and  better  life,  just  as  they  are  doing  in  the  South  to-day. 
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If  Dr.  Eliot  will  turn  to  our  census  returns  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  he  will  find  townships  in  New  England  with  rural 
populations  that  have  decreased  fully  70  per  cent  within  that 
period.  If  he  will  close  his  books  long  enough  and  take  a  jaunt 
through  some  of  these  towns,  he  will  find  that,  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  there  were  little  houses  and  big  houses 
scattered  all  over  them,  and  he  may  yet  see  the  chimneys  of  some 
of  them  still  standing  and  he  may  look  into  their  ruined  cellars. 
.  .  .  Then  came  the  factory  which  took  the  children  —  and 
there  were  many  of  them  —  of  the  poor,  the  idle  and  nonpro- 
ductive, and  gave  them  the  means  by  which  they  not  only  earned 
ready  money,  but  gained  a  knowledge  enabling  them  to  raise 
themselves  to  better  things." 
Finally,  says  Mr.  Dawley  : 

If  Dr.  Eliot  doiibts  this  statement,  let  him  go  to  such  a  place 
as  Nooseneck  Hill  and  inquire  into  the  facts.  Fifty-five  years 
ago  jSTooseneek  Hill  was  a  tiourishing  factory  village  in  the  very 
center  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  midst  of  poor  farms,  rocky  hol- 
lows and  poor  people.  In  the  winter  of  '58  and  '59,  the  wheels 
of  the  factory  were  going  round  and  its  spindles  were  humming 
merrily.  A  new  school,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  factory 
owner,  had  sixty  pupils  in  attendance,  practically  paid  for  by 
the  output  of  the  factory.  Prosperity  and  education  went  hand 
in  hand. 

To-day  Nooseneck  Hill  is  a  deserted  village.  The  hum  of  the 
spindles  is  no  more.  The  old  schoolhouse  is  there,  but  there  are 
no  scholars,  and  it  is  closed  up  and  is  lapsing  into  decay.  Almost 
every  trace  of  the  factory  has  disappeared,  except  a  few  tumble- 
down houses,  roofless  and  barren,  and  the  surrounding  country 
has  pretty  well  grown  up  in  briers  and  brush ;  and  the  people  — 
let  Dr.  Eliot  tell  us  what  has  become  of  them. 


WOOLEN   MILLS   OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  AS  TO  THEIR 
BUSINESS  IN  1911  AND  1912. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  just  published,  contains  many  interesting  statistical 
data  for  the  year  1912,  from  which  we  cull  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  State,  not  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  is  reported  separately 
from  the  other  brandies  of  the  wool  manufacture.  Twenty-eight 
establishments  are  considered  in  1912,  of  which  21  are  corpora- 
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tions  and  7  private  firms,  but  only  27  were  included  in  the  1911 
report,  of  which  18  were  corporations  and  9  private  firms. 

1911.  1913. 

Number  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tories    27  28 

Proportion  of  business  done  to  full  capa- 
city        77.78  per  cent         85.89  per  cent 

Capital  invested $40,812,045  $40,111,947 

of  which  — 

Land  and  buildings $8,387,311  $8,164,594 

Machinery  and  tools $10,645,115  $8,610,610 

Bills    receivable,   stock    in    process, 

cash  on  hand $21,779,619  $23,336,743 

Cost  of  materials  used $20,336,257  $25,431,604 

Wages  paid $5,258,081  $6,486,099 

Value  of  products $30,855,767  $39,431,811 

Number  of  employees 13,116  14,727 

of  these  — 

Males,  16  years  of  age  and  over 5,865  6,618 

Females,  16  years  of  age  and  over. . .  6,564  7,276 

Children,  under  16  years  of  age 687  833 

Average  yearly  earnings $400.89  $440.42 

The  classified  weekly  earnings   during  the   week   of   highest 
employment  in  1912  by  age  and  sex  were  as  follows  : 


Under  $ 
$3    but 


$15 
$20 
$25  and 


3  per  week 

under  $4  per  week 

"       $5  " 

"       $6  "        " 

"       $7  "        " 

"       $8  " 

"       $9  "■      " 

"       $10  "       " 

"       $12  " 

"       $15  " 

"       $20  " 

"       .$25  "       " 

over 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1 

4 

5 

69 

87 

75 

451 

432 

189 

1,582 

298 

305 

1,955 

57 

430 

1,440 

13 

848 

980 

1 

1,270 

418 

1,454 

395 

1,106 

300 

979 

116 

286 

2 

168 

7,116 

7,712 

888 

5 
161 

958 
2,069 
2,317 
1,883 
1,829 
1,688 
1,849 
1,406 
1,095 
288 
168 


15,716 


Although  the  report  for  1911  covers  only  27  establishments, 
while  that  for  1912   includes   the   operations   of  28,   the   total 
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capital  employed  is  somewhat  the  smaller  in  the  latter  year,  the 
decrease  being  in  value  of  machinery,  which  was  nearly  offset  by 
the  increased  value  of  live  assets. 

The  average  amount  of  capital  per  establishment  for  each  year 
was  $1,511,557  for  1911  and  $1,432,570  for  1912.  The  average 
value  of  materials  used  per  establishment  in  1911  was  $753,195, 
and  in  1912,  $908,271,  while  the  average  value  of  products  was 
in  1911,  $1,142,806,  and  in  1912,  $1,408,279. 

The  average  value  of  product  to  the  one  dollar  of  capital  in 
each  year  was  75.6  cents  in  1911  and  98.3  cents  in  1912,  a  fact 
which  indicates  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment of  machinery  on  the  productiveness  of  capital. 

The  value  added  to  the  product  by  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture was,  respectively,  $10,519,510  in  1911  and  $14,000,207  in 
1912.  The  proportion  of  value  added  per  operative  was  in  1911, 
$802,  and  in  1912,  $951.  The  proportions  of  "value  added"  per 
one  dollar  of  capital  are  25.77  cents  in  1911  and  34.9  cents  in  1912. 


THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1912. 

The  fortieth  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  contains  among  other 
valuable  statistical  statements  the  following  tables  and  remarks 
concerning  the  woolen  industry  in  the  State  in  the  year  1912.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  although  the  report  does  not  so  state,  that  the 
table  relating  to  woolen  goods  contains  the  data  concerning  both 
the  carded  and  combed  wool  manufacture.  The  yarn  statistics 
probably  relate  only  to  yarns  made  of  wool,  although  that  is  not 
clear  from  the  report. 

Mandfacture  of  Woolen  Goods,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 54 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capital) $5,409,739 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  (yards) 18,584,353 

Market  value  of  production $13,902,002 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days) 102 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week)   56 

ATerage  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help 220 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid $328,263 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed 5,076 

Males  2,583 

Females 2,197 

Minors  (under  1 6  years) 296 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid $2,428,396 

Males $1,451,948 

Females  . ; 903,109 

Minors  (under  16  years) 73,339 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Non-fatal 27 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported)  4,602 

Americans 3,020 

Foreigners 677 

Negroes 5 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number 2 


Extra  fine  conditions  as  to  labor  and  to  trade  were  reported  by 
a  few  establishments.  More  reported  better  trade  than  for  a 
number  of  years,  or  the  best  since  1907.  Skilled  labor  was  scarce, 
especially  weavers.  Labor  was  generally  contented,  but  few 
strikes  being  reported. 

Manufacture  of   Blankets,  Flannels,  Etc.,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capital) $3,875,700 

Market  value  of  production $5,728,883 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes   (days) 115 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 2^3 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industrj'  (per  week) 65 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help 49 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid $77,724 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed 2,415 

Males  1,258 

Females 1,045 

Minors  (under  16  years) 112 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid $969,471 

Males $579,434 

Females 360,054 

Minors  (under  16  years) 29,983 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Fatal 1 

Non-fatal 3 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported) 2,412 

Americans 1,294 

Foreigners 1,043 

Negroes 75 
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This  industry  was  somewhat  depressed  by  tariff  agitation  and 
legislative  action,  as  well  as  by  the  upheaval  of  many  trusts. 
As  another  result  labor  became  uneasy,  the  unrest  being  accen- 
tuated by  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  some  localities  labor 
became  scarce  and  there  was  demand  for  shorter  hours  and 
greater  pay.  All  these  conditions  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle 
trade,  which  was  in  no  wise  fully  normal.  A  few  establishments 
reported  steady  operations  at  good  wages,  with  unclouded  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Manufacture  of  Yarns,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 103 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capital) $20,833,895 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  pounds 68,498,582 

Market  value  of  production $36,760,641 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days) 648 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week) 58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help 343 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid $528,101 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed 13,255 

Males  4,597 

Females 7,090 

Minors  (under  16  years)    1,568 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid $5,142,672 

Males $2,548,061 

Females 2,239,306 

Minors  (under  16  years) 355,305 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry  : 

Non-fatal 147 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported) 11,084 

Americans 8,060 

Foreigners 3,016 

Negroes 8 


Strikes  or  lockouts,  number 


The  year  was  a  moderately  good  one,  considering  the  many 
disturbing  factors  in  existence.  ...  In  general,  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  was  most  favorable  for  good  business.  Female 
help  was  so  scarce  in  many  localities  that  but  one-third  of  installed 
machinery  could  be  used.  In  other  parts  business  was  superior, 
former  years  being  excelled.  Some  mills  had  more  orders  than 
could  be  filled.  Others  had  large  volumes  of  trade,  but  com- 
plained of  small  profits. 
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Mandfacture  of  Carpkts  and  Rugs,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered 84 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capital) $24,415,381 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  : 

Rolls 11,325 

Yards 18,203,990 

Market  value  of  production §27, 051, 243 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days) 710 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week) 56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help 342 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid $463,224 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed 11 ,579 

Males  7,030 

Females 4,035 

Minors  (under  16  years") 514 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid $5,715,918 

Males $4,008,272 

Females 1,565,807 

Minors  (under  16  years) 141,839 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry  : 

Non-fatal 86 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported)  9,522 

Americans 8, 144 

Foreigners 1,371 

Negroes  7 


Uncertainty  concerning  tariff  legislation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which  kept  a  large  part  of  the  public  from  buying  carpets, 
compelled  dealers  to  place  small  orders,  and  many  plants  reported 
this  industry  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  these  changes.  Trade 
in  ingrain  carpets  decreased  noticeably  and  some  large  firms  in 
that  line  retired  from  business.  Rumors  of  strikes  had  a 
cautious  effect  upon  many  concerns,  restricting  their  output  to 
orders  actually  booked.  In  such  cases  the  industry  was  reported 
as  irregular,  unsteady  and,  in  a  few  instances,  as  utterly 
demoralized. 

But  most  of  the  reports  indicated  either  fair  or  good  conditions 
as  to  trade  and  labor.  One  manufacturer  said,  "  There  is  always 
steady  employment  for  good,  sober,  industrious  weavers  and 
other  operatives." 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURI<:S  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS    ENDING    DECEMBER   31,   1912  and   1913. 

Gross   Imports. 


AUTICLES    AND    COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

December  .31. 

Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 

*  Wool,  IIaik  op  thk  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  IjIkb  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op: 

Unmanupactured— 
Cliiss  1  —  Clothiug  (  dutiiiblf)  — 
I m polled  I'l'oni  — 

Pounds. 

286,111 
43,922,3-14 
26,179,666 

3,216,262 
13,937,065 

3,7.55,763 

Pounds. 

83,261 

19,025,997 

18,708,432 

2,285,.335 

5,800,477 

6,880,173 

$65,702 
9,872,667 
4,652,800 

6.36,911 
3,394,683 

783,169 

$24,627 
4,736,262 
4,105,686- 

548,875 
1,-548,959 
1,625,453 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina  .    .       

Austnilia  and  Tasmania  .   .    . 
Other  countries 

Total 

91,297,211 

52,783,675 

$19,405,932 

$12,589,862 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from— 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United"  Kingdom 

Canada   

South  America 

Other  countries 

.536,986 

17,762,991 

735,400 

2,242,468 

449,589 

21,727,434 

1,528,067 

7,544,437 

1,105,958 

575,776 

355,236 

$147,646 

4,241,744 

168,912 

566,678 

97,139 

$374,076 

2,132,148 

251,896 

164,285 

96,476 

Total 

11,109,474 

$5,222,119 

$3,018,881 

Hair  of  Angora   goat,  etc.   (duti- 
able)           ... 

232,294 

66,177 

Total,  Class  2 

21,727,434 

11,341,768 

$5,222,119 

$3,085,058 

Class    3  —  Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

Russian  Empire 

United  Kingdom 

(Jther  Europe 

30,338,666 

29,088,517 

15,798,592 

4,060,216 

28,428,327 

5,574,882 

8,699,552 

3,104,953 

16,.396,657 
14,025,824 
8,121,576 
2,915,259 
37,630,730 
2,067,682 
5,337,534 
1,192,998 

$4,152,475 
4,817,296 
2,358,495 

476,762 
3,402,011 

680,732 
1,301,103 

393,452 

$2,389,971 

2,579,119 

1,276,251 

408,618 

5,085,631 

East  Indies 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries •  . 

265,684 
951,005 
145,075 

Total 

125,093,705 

87,688,260 

$17,582,326 

$13,101,354 

Total  unmanufactured     .   . 

238,118,350 

151,813,703 

$42,210,377 

$28,776,274 

*  Except  alpaca  and  mohair,  wool  becanae  free  of  duty  December  1,  1913,  and  reduced 
duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  took  effect  January  1, 1914. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports. —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

1912. 

ioi.t. 

1912. 

1913. 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets      and     carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Asia     .   .       

Other  countries 

Sq.  Yards. 

316,182 

133,167 

484,797 

69,323 

Sq.  Yards. 

170,834 
142,586 
609,933 
87,628 

$1,703,157 

504,561 

2,036,773 

443,570 

$888,919 
465,096 

2,552,694 
432,155 

Total 

1,003,469 

1,010,981 

$4,688,061 

$4,338,864 

Cloths —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

Pounds, 

537,994 

846,887 

2,627,239 

297,146 

Pounds. 

524,618 
1,325,369 
2,442,318 

565,479 

$600,319 
844,490 

3,047,062 
402,130 

$595,312 

1,376,759 

2,879,470 

718,309 

United   Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total  ....           .... 

4,309,266 

4,857,784 

$4,894,001 

$5,569,850 

Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

Sq.  Yards. 

3,081,732 

1,833,478 

9,736,640 

136,178 

Sq.  Yards. 

3,783,508 

2,748,475 

9,637,711 

98,510 

$726,578 

462,578 

1,853,246 

42,503 

$1,052,871 

744,535 

2,037,788 

39,892 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

14,788,028 

16,268,204 

$3,084,905 

$3,875,086 

$4,317 

$2,253,895 

2,047,442 

138,479 

1,377,385 

781,725 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Total  manufactures  of  .  .  .  . 

$1.5,841.713 

$17,351,423 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Articles. 

loia. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair  op  the    Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  Etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OF  : 
Unmanufactured— 
Class  1— Clothing,  lbs.,  dutiable  . 
Class  2 — Combing,    "          " 
Class  2—        "           "     free   Dec. 
1,  1913 

1,359,236 
12,1-20 

2,447,938 
138,103 

1,592 
1,229,086 

2,049 

$243,383 
2,725 

52,884 

$556,291 
30,221 

399 

Class  3— Carpet,  lbs.,  dutiable  .   . 

Class  3—      "         "      free  Dec.  1, 

1913 

444,902 

147,278 
525 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

1,816,258 

3,818,768 

$298,992 

$734,714 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets  and  carpetings,  sq.  yds.. 

4,453 
36,938 

234,008 

9,138 
36,042 

518,219 

$36,820 

32,846 

42,685 
13,405 
12,351 

$73,619 

34,008 
87,009 

14,659 
31,137 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable 

Dress  goods,   women's   and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable      .   . 
Wearing  apparel,   pounds,   duti- 

$138,107 

$240,432 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  : 

$2,193,846 
477,001 
838,963 

$2,297,171 

968,456 

1,324,269 

Woolen  rags,  pounds 

All  other 

J  14,437,174 

27,701,7.30 

$3,509,810 

$4,589,896 

'  Included  in  all  other  prior  to  July  1, 1912. 


Wool  being  Free  after  December  1,  1913,  is  not  Reported  as  being 
Stored  in  Bonded  Warehouse. 
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QUAKTKRLY    RKl'Olir    OK    TIIK     MOSTON    WOOL    MARKKT    FOR 
OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  1913,  AND  JANUARY,  1914. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

k  Blood     .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine      .   .   .   . 
Mich.,  Wis.,  N.V.,  etc. 

(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

h  Blood    .    .   . 


Fine  Delaine 

Kentuckt  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 


Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Ii.i.. 

(unwashed.) 

i  Blood , 


Braid 

Texas. 

(SCOURED  basis.) 
12  months,  Bne,  and  fine 

medium       

6  to  8  mouths,  fine  .  . 
12  mouths,  medium  .  . 
6  to  8  months,  medium  . 
Fall,  fine  and  fine  med.  . 

"     medium 

California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Free,  12  months  .    .   .   . 
"        6  to  8  monllis   .    . 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool:    Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Oiejcou,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  med 

"        medium    .    . 
Clothing,   fine   and   fine 

medium 

Clothing,  medium    .    .   . 
New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1     

No.  2 

No.  ,-5 

No.  4 

Georgia  and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


10I3. 


October.      November.    December 


26  ®  27 

25  @  26 

30  @  31 

30  (g  31 

30  i@  31 

27  @  28 

20  @  21 

23  @   24 

23  (g  24 

23  @  24 

22  a  23 


29  ®   30 

29  @  30 

29  S  30 

26  ,g  27 

19  @  20 
22  @  23 
22  !g  23 
22  a  23 
21  a  22 


24  a  2.T 
24  @  25 
23  «  24 


22  .g  23 

22  (S  23 
22  ®  23 


50  @  52 

46  @  47 

46  @  47 

40  @  41 

42  g  43 

38  (g  40 


47  @  48 

44  @  45 

42  (g  43 

36  .a  38 


52  (3  54 
48  ig  50 


47  @  49 
43  @  45 


47  @  48 

42  @  43 

37  ®  38 

34  @  35 

22  @  23 


25.1  S  26 

24  g  25 

29  a  30 

29  ig  30 

29  g  30 

27  @  28 

20  g  21 

22  g  23 

22  (g  23 

22  ®  23 

22  @  23 


28  g  29 

28  @  29 

28  @  29 

26  ,g  27 

19  S  20 

21  S  22 

21  @  22 

21  (g  22 

21  @  22 


23  @  24 
23  (g  24 
22  @  23 


22  (g  221 
22  ,g  22i 
2Hg  22 


50  g  52 
46  @  47 
46  (g  47 
40  @  41 
42  g,  43 
38  g  40 


46  a  48 
44  @  45 
42  @  43 
36  (g  38 


52  g  54 

48  ig  50 

47  @  49 
43  ig  45 


47  :g  48 

42  a  43 

37  ®  38 

34  g  35 

21  <g  22 


1912. 


25 J g  26 

24  a  25 

29  (g  30 

29  @  30 

28  g  29 

26  @  27 

20  (g'  21 

22  @  23 

22  (g  23 

22  @   23 

22  a  22J 


28  ,g  29 

28  @  29 

28  g  29 

25  ,g   26 

19  @  20 
21  ig  22 
21  @  22 
21  @  22 

20  a  21 


23  (g  234 
23  @  234 
21  @  22 


22  @  224 
22  (g  224 
21  @  22 


50  (g  52 

46  ®  47 

46  @  47 

40  (g  41 

42  @  43 

38  (g  40 


46  ig  48 
44  (g  45 
42  @  43 
35  ig  38 


51  @   53 

47  @  48 


46  a  48 
42  (g  44 


47  (g  48 

42  <g  43 

37  @  38 

34  ®   35 

21  :g  22 


December. 


31  a  32 
29  (g  30 
37  @  38 
37  (g  38 
37  @  38 
34  (g  344 

23  @  24 

29  @  30 

30  g  31 
30  i§  31 
28  a  284 


January. 


36  ®  37 

36  @  37 

36  (g  37 

33  !g  334 

22  @  23 

28  g  29 

29  @  30 

29  (g  30 

26  ig  265 


31  ig  32 
31  @  .32 
26  ig  27 


29  @  294 
29  g  294 
26  g  27 


60  g  62 

63  (g  55 

53  @  55 

47  (g  50 

48  n.   50 
43  (g  45 


52  ig  54 

46  @  47 

45  ig  46 

38  ig  42 


66  ig  67 
61  {g  63 


60  @  61 
57  a  58 


57  ig  58 

51  @  53 

45  @  46 

42  (g  44 

28  @  30 


254  a  26 
24  a  25 
29  a  30 
29  g  30 
28  .3  29 
26  g  27 

20  g  21 
22  a  23 
22  a  23 
22  g  23 
22  g  224 


28  g  29 
28  g  29 
28  g  29 
25  ig  26 

19  g  20 
21  ig  22 
21  ®  22 
21  g  22 

20  g  21 


23  g  234 
23  @  234 
21  @  22 


22  @  224 
22  g  224 
21  ,g  22 


51  §  52 
46  g  47 
46  ^  47 
40  a  41 
42  a  43 
38  ®  40 


46  g  48 
44  @  45 
42  @  43 
35  g  38 


51  (g  53 

47  @  48 


46  ig  48 

42  ig  44 


48  a  49 
42  @   43 

37  (g  38 
34  ig  35 

21  ig  22 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Jandarv'  31,  1914. 

The  market  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  showed 
very  little  change  in  values,  and  manufacturers  bought  only  such  supplies  as 
they  were  in  immediate  need  of.  Most  of  them  had  been  pursuing  the  "  hand 
to  mouth  "  policy  for  so  long  that  their  stocks  were  quite  depleted  and  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  buy  in  fair  quantities  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
their  machinery  running. 

The  much-discussed  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  became  operative  on  wool  on 
November  1  and  on  manufactured  goods  January  1.  Just  what  further 
effect  this  would  have  on  prices  was  problematical,  many  predicting,  however, 
that  the  depression  of  values  had  been  amply  discounted. 

The  stock  on  hand  January  1  was  very  light  and  as  manufacturers  began 
to  take  substantial  orders  during  this  month,  the  demand  for  wools  increased 
surprisingly,  so  that  the  supply  of  domestic  wool  melted  away  very  rapidly, 
causing  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  trade  and  changing  conditions  from  a 
buyers'  to  a  sellers'  market.  This,  however,  was  attended  without  much 
enhancing  of  values  up  to  this  writing,  outside  of  quite  a  speculative  move- 
ment in  A  and  B  supers. 

It  has  already  developed  that  tlie  worst  competition  manufacturers  will 
have  to  meet  during  this  heavy  weiglit  season  will  come  from  their  own 
fellow  manufacturers  in  this  country  as  prices  named  for  goods  have  been  on 
such  a  low  basis  that  the  foreigner  will  not  be  a  serious  factor.  The  coming 
light  weight  season  will  be  a  much  more  severe  test  of  the  foreign  competi- 
tion which  we  may  expect  from  our  new  tariff  law  than  the  season  now  on. 

George  W.  Benedict. 
PutXEu   Wools.      {Scoured  basis.)      (W.   A.   Blancharu.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super , 

0  Super 

Fine  Combiufj;  .  .  . 
Medium  Combing  . 
Low  Combing  .  .  . 
California  Extra  .   . 


Oct. 


48  g 
43® 
36  /a 
3-2  @ 
43  a 
40  i 
36® 
47® 


Nov. 


48  lU  53 
43®  47 
37  ®  39 
32  @  35 
44  ®  46 
40  a  43 
37  ®  38 
48®  50 


Dec. 


50  a  54 
45  @  48 
37  @40 
33  3  36 
45  ®  4S 
41  ®  44 
37  ®  39 
50  @  52 


1912. 


Dec. 


57  (w  62 
53  (a  55 
48  (w  53 
38  ffv  42 
57  (fii  60 
52  fd>  55 
48  @  60 
55  @  58 


Jan. 


52  ®  56 
47  ®  50 
40  ®  42 
35  ffi  37 
47  @  50 
43  @  45 
38  @  40 


Remarks. 

February  1,  1914. 

The  market  through  October  and  November  was  dull  and  weak  and  stocks 
accumulated.  The  best  B  supers  of  the  year  are  made  in  these  two  months, 
but,  owing  to  lack  of  demand,  the  New  York  pullers  were  forced  to  drop 
their  price  on  this  grade  from  33  to  30  cents  (grease)  in  order  to  effect  sales. 
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Early  in  December  there  was  a  movement  in  Chicago  scoured  B's  and 
some  1,500  bags  were  sold  to  eastern  dealers  at  32  @  34  cents.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  2,500  to  3,000  bags  of  New  York  B's  were  taken  by  two 
large  worsted  mills  at  30  @  31  cents  in  the  grease,  and  thfre  were  also  sales 
of  A's  at  33  @  34  cents  (grease).  These  transactions  marked  a  turn  in  the 
market  for  the  better,  and  late  in  the  month  Chicago  scoured  A's  were 
cleaned  up  at  an  advance  of  two  cents  a  pound. 

Trade  was  especially  active  through  January  and  pullers  kept  sold  up  to 
production,  with  contracts  ahead  for  their  combing  grades.  The  advance  in 
prices  was  of  doubtful  advantage,  however,  as  the  comparative  rise  in  sheep- 
skins was  in  excess  of  the  advance  obtained  for  wool.  Pelts  were  as  high 
as  in  January  of  the  previous  year,  while  wool  prices  averaged  fully  10  per 
cent  lower. 

W.    A.     Bl.ANCHARD. 

Foreign    Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing ; 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average      

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective    .... 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice   .   .   . 
English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs     .    .    . 

Yorkshire  Hogs  .... 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .   . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

Bast  India,  White  Kauda 
har 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White     .... 

China  Ball,  White  ... 
" '         "       No.  1,  Open 
"  "       No.  2,  Open 


i»i:t. 


Oct. 


40  g  42 
39  (g  40 

38  (g  39 

42  e  43 

39  g  40 
117  g  38 

41  a  43 
38  ig  40 

38  @  39 

36  @  38 

40  a  42 

38  a  39 

35  g  37 

34  g  36 

30  S  33 

37  a  40 

36  a  37 

35  a  37 

40  ig  42 

39  @  40 

38  g  40 

36  @  38 

24  ®  25 

31  (g  33 

28  (g  29 

32  (g  33 
26  (g  28 

25  (g  27 
24  @  26 
18  ®  19 


Nov. 


40  <g  41 
38  S  40 

37  g  39 

41  a  42 

38  a  40 
37  g  38 

41  ©42 

37  g  39 

37  g  38 

35  @  37 

39  ®  40 

37  (g  38 

34  a  36 

32  g  35 

29  (g  30 

35  (g  36 
*34  U  3.i 

34  S,  35 

39  !g  40 

38  ®  40 
38  g40 

35  !g  37 

23  @24 

30  g)31 

27  (§29 

30  @  32 

25  ig  27 

24  (g  26 
24  @  26 
18  @  19 


Dec. 


39  3  40 

36  @  38 
35  a  36 

39  S  40 

37  g  38 

35  a  36 

39  a  40 

36  g  38 

37  @  38 
35  @  37 

38  g  39 
35  @  36 
33  @  34 

31  g  34 

27  (g  28 

32  a  34 

30  g  32 

31  §  33 

32  S  33 
32  (g  33 
32  ig  33 
30  @  32 

20  ig  21 
29  @30 

25  @  26 

28  Ig  29 
23  @  25 

21  Ig  24 

22  (g  23 
15  ig  16 


1913. 


Dec. 


42  Ig  45 

40  @  41 
37    Ig  39 

43  S  45 

41  ra  42 

39  @  40 

42  g  45 

40  @  43 

40  @  43 

35  ©^8 

42    ig  45 

39    ig  40 

37    ig'  38 

34  @  36 
30    @  33 

36  @  38 
33    @  35 

36  ®  39 

42    (g  43 

41  (g  42 

37  ®  39 
39    ®  40 

23  @  25 
32   (g  35 

28  ig  30 

35  (g  36 
35  ig  36 
26  (g  28 

24  @  26 
19   @20 


1914. 

Jan. 

36 

S  37 

35 

g  36 

34 

g35 

37 

ig38 

36 

©37 

34 

(g  35 

37 

338 

35 

@37 

35 

@37 

32 

®  34 

36 

@  38 

34 

@36 

32 

g  34 

30 

@33 

26 

@28 

30 

@32 

28 

@30 

30 

@  32 

31 

®32 

31 

®  32 

31 

©32 

29 

@  30 

19 

@20 

28 

(§29 

23 

(§25 

26 

@28 

23 

(§25 

20 

@22 

18 

@21 

14 

(§  15 
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Foreign  Wools. 

February  1,  1914. 

The  four  months  under  review  cover  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  wool  trade  in  tlie  United  States,  December  1  being  the 
date  when  the  duties  ou  all  wool  except  mohair  were  removed.  As  these  duties 
had  been  12  cents  on  "class  one,  11  cents  on  class  two,  and  4  cents  to  7  cents 
on  class  three  in  the  grease  and  three  times  the  duty  when  scoured,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  quite  a  decline  in  values  must  take  place  under  free  wool. 
In  fact,  the  decline  in  values  was  expected  and  prices  were  lowered  gradu- 
ally for  several  months  in  anticipation. 

The  demand  for  foreign  wools  was  not  active  because  domestic  wools  were 
generally  below  free  trade  prices,  but  manufacturers  of  class  three  wools, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  supplies,  were  fairly  steady  buyers  of  combing 
wools  at  prices  considerably  above  the  free  wool  basis  previous  to  December  1. 
Domestic  wools  of  all  kinds  being  unusually  scarce,  a  remarkable  impetus  was 
imparted  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wools  of  eitlier  description. 

Mauijer  &  Avert. 
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THE   TEXTILE    BUREAU. 


An  office  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Textile 
Bureau,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  undervaluation  of 
imported  textile  manufactures,  has  been  opened  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Singer  Annex,  95  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  Every  instance  of  imported  goods  sold 
here  at  prices  that  suggest  a  probability  of  undervalu  = 
ation  should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Bureau 
at  the  above  address. 

JOHN    P.   WOOD, 

Director. 
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THE  WOOL   CONFERENCE   IN   WASHINGTON. 

AN  IMPORTANT  GATHERING  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  noted  in  the  April  Bulletin  —  the  acceptance  by 
the  Department  of  the  gathering  of  the  statistics  of  annual 
wool  production  so  long  conducted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  —  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  David  F.  Houston,  called  an  important  conference  of 
wool  manufacturers,  wool  merchants  and  wool  growers  to 
assemble  in  Washington  on  June  2,  3,  and  4,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  of  improved  methods  of  handling 
of  wool  and  raising  of  sheep  in  the  range  and  farm  States  of 
this  country. 

This  formal  conference  was  preceded  on  May  13,  1914,  by 
a  preliminary  conference  at  which  several  of  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  consulted  with  Mr.  William 
Price,  of  Boston,  of  the  Arlington  Mills,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  with  regard  to 
a  program  for  the  meeting.  The  program  as  finally  drawn 
up  and  announced  by  Secretary  Houston  was  as  follows : 

The  Purpose  of  the  Conference.  Opening  address  by 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Manufacturing  Value  of  American  Wool. 

Present  Methods  of  Handling  American  Wools  on  the 
Farm  and  Ranch. 
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Foreign  Methods  of  Handling  Wool. 

Methods  of  Effecting  Improvement  in  the  Handling  of 

American  Wool. 
Control  of  Predatory  Animals  in  Range  States. 
The  Dog  Problem  in  Farm  States. 
Means  of  Increasing  the  Number  of  Farm  Sheep. 
Improvement  in  Range  Breeding  Methods. 
Statistics  on  Sheep  and  Wool. 

The  formal  conference  ojDened  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington.  In  the  absence  from  the  city  of 
Secretary  Houston,  Dr.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  welcomed  the  delegates.  Dr.  Galloway  stated 
that  the  Department  realized  the  need  of  strenuous  activity 
in  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing.  For  several  years 
the  Department  had  been  quite  active  with  respect  to  cotton. 
Through  action  of  Congress  a  few  years  ago  cotton  had  been 
standardized,  and  the  Department  had  been  at  work  upon  a 
number  of  questions  of  cotton  marketing  and  cotton  hand- 
ling which  bore  more  or  less  on  the  problems  of  wool.  The 
wool  product  amounted  to  something  like  860,000,000  annu- 
ally in  the  country,  and  Dr.  Galloway  added  that  he  had 
been  reliably  informed  that  if  proper  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing  were  applied  to  the  wool  clip,  the  value  of  the 
product  would  be  increased  fully  10  per  cent. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Galloway  introduced  Mr.  G.  M.  Rommel, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry,  the  permanent 
presiding  officer  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Rommel  explained 
that  the  program  for  the  conference  had  been  made  up  after 
consultation  with  persons  interested  in  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  The  only  restriction  that  would  be  placed  on  the 
debate  would  be  that  everybody  should  state  his  opinion  in  a 
courteous  and  friendly  way.  The  first  theme  for  discussion 
was  the  manufacturing  value  of  American  wool,  and  as  the 
first  speaker  of  the  conference,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
William  Price,  of  Boston,  wool  buyer  of  the  Arlington  Mills 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  represent  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  and  also  the  American  Association  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 
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MR.    PRICE    ON    AMERICAN    WOOLS. 

Mr.  Price  recalled  the  anecdote  of  the  man  rushing^  into  a 
country  store  and  shouting,  "  What  is  the  price  of  wool  ?  " 
There  were  woolen  manufacturers  who  needed  one  kind  of 
wool ;  worsted  manufacturers  who  needed  something  entirely 
different;  felt  manufacturers  who  needed  another  value  in 
their  wool,  and  hosiery  men  who  needed  still  another  —  so 
that  there  were  necessarily  all  kinds  of  grades  and  styles  of 
wool  and  all  kinds  of  prices,  but  the  manufacturing  value  of 
wool  depended  entirely  on  what  it  was  going  to  be  used  for. 
Mr.  Price  suggested  that  there  was  nothing  grown  in  the 
United  States  that  had  more  value  than  the  Ohio  delaine 
wool.  That  had  grade,  staple,  and  strength.  If  something 
was  wanted  for  a  very  fine,  soft  finish  there  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Australian  merino  wools  in  the  finer  grades.  A 
hard-finished  piece  of  goods  required  a  certain  attribute  in 
the  wool.  A  soft-finislied  piece  needed  still  another  kind  — 
the  more  ends  tliat  could  be  got  on  the  face  and  into  the  fin- 
ish gave  a  softer,  better  finish.  In  hosiery  the  need  was  for 
light,  fluffy,  springy  yarn,  and  the  nature  of  the  wool  had  to 
be  such  that  it  would  produce  that.  The  felt  manufacturer 
required  wool  the  felting  or  fulling  properties  of  which  were 
such  that  it  would  knit  very  closely  together.  If  worsted 
manufacturers  needed  a  strong  wool,  they  had  to  pay  more 
for  it  than  if  they  could  use  a  shorter  stapled  wool  —  so  that 
the  manufacturing  value  of  wool  depended  very  largely  on 
what  use  it  was  to  be  subjected  to. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Wing,  of  Ohio, 
whether  the  strongest  wools  were  raised  in  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Price  replied  that  the  strongest 
wools  for  staple  were  probably  the  Ohio  delaine.  Ohio  delaine 
wool  had  more  character  than  the  average  Michigan  wool, 
although  northern  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  wools  were 
hardly  distinguishable  alongside  each  other.  The  wools  in 
West  Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  as  a  rule  had  been 
and  were  rather  finer  than  the  Ohio  wools,  which  were  going 
more  to  crosses.  In  answer  to  other  questions  ^Ir.  Price 
said   there    was   not  so  much  manufacturing:  value  in  Ohio 
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wools  to-day  as  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  because  then  those 
wools  were  almost  entirely  merinos  and  now  a  large  percent- 
age were  crossbreds  from  mutton  sheep. 

ADDRESS   OF    MR.    GRUNDY. 

Following  Mr.  Price,  Chairman  Rommel  called  upon  Mr. 
Joseph  R,  Grundy,  of  William  H.  Grundy  &  Company, 
worsted  spinners,  Bristol,  Pa.,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
manufacturing  of  American  wools.  Mr.  Grundy  stated  that 
he  had  come  more  as  an  interested  listener  than  in  any  other 
way,  but  he  was  glad  to  recognize  that  the  government  was 
taking  up  the  wool  question,  which  it  had  heretofore  almost 
neglected  as  compared  with  the  attention  given  to  other 
phases  of  agriculture.  The  manufacturers,  said  Mr.  Grundy, 
had  always  understood  that  the  very  method  of  raising  wool 
in  this  country  in  relatively  small  bands  of  sheep  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  products  made  it  difficult  to  establish  any 
such  system  of  putting  up  and  caring  for  wools  as  was  possi- 
ble in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  business  was 
carried  on  as  an  occupation  by  itself,  and  where  the  points 
of  production  were  so  far  removed  from  the  markets  and  the 
production  is  so  large  that  it  is  practical  to  class  or  sort  the 
wools  at  the  stations,  bale  them  according  to  their  class,  and 
send  them  to  the  market  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  buyer. 
Those  American  manufacturers  whose  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican wool  had  been  a  large  part  of  their  total  consumption 
had  grown  gradually  to  recognize  these  deficiencies  in  the 
putting  up  of  American  wool,  as  compared  with  the  putting  up 
of  foreign  wool,  to  be  a  fixed  charge  on  the  wool,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  consideration  of  its  purchase  the  cost  of  these 
deficiencies  had  been  figured  in.  There  had  been  of  late  a 
commendable  absence  of  the  sisal  twine  in  American  wools, 
due  largely  to  the  National  Wool  Warehouse.  If  attention 
were  given  by  the  growers  to  putting  tags  in  separately,  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage.  These  tags,  twine,  paint,  dirt, 
pieces  of  stone,  etc.,  found  in  American  wool  were  permanent 
charges  against  it,  as  compared  with  the  foreign  wool,  and 
these  charges  were  properly  deducted  and  reckoned  for  by 
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the    manufacturers,    who   bought   on   the  basis  of   scoured 
wool. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  Chairman  Rommel,  Mr.  Grundy 
stated  that  wool  of  equal  grade  on  a  scoured  basis  was  worth 
just  as  much  to  the  manufacturer  whether  it  came  from  the 
Western  States  or  from  Australia,  and  that  the  price  which 
that  wool  would  receive  would  depend  upon  what  had  to  be 
done  with  it  before  it  could  be  made  ready  for  manufacture. 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.  FISLER. 

Mr.  John  Fisler,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer  of  the  Yewdall 
&  Jones  Company,  like  Mr.  Grundy  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  was  next  called  by 
Chairman  Rommel.  Mr.  Fisler  recalled  the  fact  that  some 
years  ago  he  was  a  sheep-owner  in  southern  Utah,  and  well 
knew  some  of  the  troubles  of  the  industry.  Mr.  Fisler  said 
that  the  wool  growers  were  not  getting  the  value  of  the 
main  sorts  of  their  wools,  and  never  would  while  those  wools 
were  put  up  as  they  were  to-day.  He  added  that  speaking 
of  quarter  blood,  three-eighths  blood  and  half  blood  fleeces 
grown  east  or  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  they  had  no  equal, 
in  his  opinion,  for  cheviot  and  knitted  yarns.  Foreign  yarns 
and  foreign  wools  were  coming  into  this  country  pretty 
heavily  just  now,  and  at  the  same  time  the  American  clip 
was  advancing.  Why  was  it  advancing?  There  were  two 
reasons  —  first  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  in  quarter  blood, 
three-eighths  blood  and  half  blood  above  the  foreign  stock 
for  the  purposes  named,  and  second  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  wools.  Mr.  Fisler  stated  that  he  had  bought  domestic 
wools  in  the  month  of  May  on  an  average  of  three  cents  per 
pound  scoured  less  than  the  foreign  wools.  That  statement 
was  made  immediately  after  the  statement  that  the  domestic 
quarter,  three-eighths  and  half  bloods  were  the  best  in  the 
world  —  and  why?  Because  when  a  manufacturer  buys 
domestic  wool  he  is  a  gambler,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is 
going  to  get  because  of  the  off-sorts,  the  brand,  and  the  string. 

Mr.  Fisler  said  that  if  the  German  manufacturer  had  in 
Germany  the   same  wool   of  the   same    intrinsic  value    that 
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America  has,  Emperor  William  would  tax  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Germany  to  maintain  and  increase  that  clip. 
Mr.  Fisler  had  a  record  of  some  wool  bought  in  the  Boston 
market  that  came  from  Idaho.  He  did  not  select  this  because 
it  was  Idaho  wool.  He  selected  it  simply  because  his  experi- 
ence with  it  had  occurred  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it 
would  interest  Minnesota  as  well  as  Idaho  wool  growers. 
The  record  was  as  follows  : 

Idaho  Wools.  — J.  W.  &  Company. 


Sorting  Test. 


J.  W.  &  Co.    12-18-1913. 

10  bags  Soda  Springs 

103  lbs.  7's        2496  net 

1919  "  6's        2447     " 

144  •'  5'8        

151  "  2'X  49    " 

17  "  seedy 

2  "  gray 

62  "  shorts 

14  "  strings 

35  "  clips 

2447     " 


Scouring  Test. 


J.  W.  &  Co.    12-18-1913. 

6's  Soda  Springs 

Grease 
1226  net 


12-20-1913. 
Scoured  Reweighed 


595  net  598  net 

51.46fr  51.2256 


Idaho  Springs  cost    .  .  .     ISJ  cts. 

Loss  in  weight 1.96+5t 

Shorts,  strings,  clips,  low, 

etc 11.25-t-5( 

Main  sorts     86.79-}-?J 

Actual  cost  main  sorts      .    20.06-|-ct8. 
Actual  shrinkage  of  main 

sorts  from   total  weight 

of  wool  purchased  .    .    .    57.89fo 
Slirinkage   of   net   weight 

of  wool  scoured  ....    blA&H 

Cost 41.32  cts. 


Mr.  Fisler,  in  commenting  upon  the  record,  said  that  for 
every  100  pounds  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  wool  the 
loss  was  1.96  per  cent  in  shrinkage.  Then  there  was  a  loss 
in  shorts,  strings,  clips,  etc.,  of  11.25  per  cent,  making  very 
nearly  14  per  cent.  The  result  was  that  out  of  the  main 
sort  of  those  Idaho  wools  he  got  only  86.79  per  cent  of  what 
he  wanted.  Thus  if  a  man  bought  100,000  pounds  of  those 
wools  he  had  13  per  cent  lying  idle  in  his  mill.  He  had  to 
sell  at  a  low  price  and  he  had  his  loss  in  sorting.  The  result 
was  that  he  had,  at  20  cents  a  pound,  13,000  pounds  of  wool, 
or  $2,600,  tied  up  on  which  he  was  paying  interest,  storage,  and 
insurance.  On  the  Australian  crossbreds  he  had  only  lost  .87 
per  cent  in  sorting,  and  on  the  shorts  only  .17  per  cent.  The 
result  was  that  on  the  main  sorts  of  the  Australian  wool  he 
had  98.96  per  cent,  a  loss  of  only  1.4  per  cent  from  what  he 
had  purchased,  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  the  American 
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wool.     The  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Fisler  as  to  Australian 
wools  were  as  follows  : 


Australian  Wools. — Winslow  &  Company. 


Sorting  Test. 


Winslow  &  Co.    3-6-14, 

No.  1205. 

2  bales  50's  crossbred 

9  lbs.  7'8        570  net 
553     "    6'8        565    " 
2    "    5'8        — 
1    "    shorts     5    " 

565    " 


Scouring  Test. 


Winslow  &  Co.    3-6-14, 

No.  1205. 

2  bales  50'8  crossbred 

6'8  grease 

553  net 

Scoured 
350  net 
36.70f< 


50  crossbred  cost       28  eta. 

Loss  in  weight .87+5^ 

Shorts .17^ 

Main  sorts 98.96+?c 

Actual  cost  of  main  sorts  .   .    .  28.29+ cts. 
Actual    shrinkage     main    sorts 
from  total  weight  of  wool  pur- 
chased   37.365i 

Shrinkage  of  net  weight  of  wool 

scoured 36.70?; 

Cost 44.69  cts. 


On  the  Australian  wools  for  which  he  paid  28  cents  he 
only  went  up  to  28.29,  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  The  main  sorts 
of  the  Idaho  wools  cost  41.32  cents  clean,  without  any  cost 
for  sorting.  The  Australian  wools  cost  44.59  cents,  the  same 
grade  as  far  as  could  be  matched  from  an  Australian  wool  to 
an  Idaho  wool.  And  yet  Mr.  Fisler  said  he  would  prefer  the 
Idaho  wool,  but  on  a  free  wool  basis  he  was  going  to  take  as 
little  a  chance  as  possible.  Mr.  Fisler  agreed  with  Mr. 
Grundy  that  in  regard  to  paint  and  twine  conditions  had 
wonderfully  improved,  and  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
wools  west  of  the  Missouri  Hiver  had  the  proper  kind  of 
twine  on  them. 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.   PRICE. 

Mr.  William  Price,  of  Boston,  was  presented  by  Chairman 
Rommel  to  read  his  formal  paper,  prepared  for  the  confer- 
ence.    Mr.  Price  said : 


"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  accuse  me  of  plagiarism  if  you  had  not 
known  that  I  have  been  sitting  here  all  the  morning.  There 
are  so  many  points  that  I  have  tried  to  cover  in  my  paper  that 
have  already  been  covered  in  various  ways  that  I  think  it  will 
not  require  very  much  discussion. 
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"  At  this  conference  I  appear  before  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  as  a  wool  expert,  representing  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  American  Association 
of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 

"  The  subject  which  I  am  to  talk  on  is  '  The  Better  Putting 
Up  of  Wools  by  the  Sheep  Raisers,'  and  I  shall  try  to  show 
them  good  reasons  why  it  would  be  to  their,  and  our,  mutual 
interests  that  the}'  pay  attention  to  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  to  offer.  I  think,  right  at  the  start,  that  I  can  hear  the 
wool  growers  say, '  What  is  the  use  talking  to  us  about  getting 
our  wools  up  in  better  shape  when  the  wool  men  are  very 
anxious  to  buy  on  the  sheep's  back?  '  Even  if  this  continues, 
it  will  be  to  the  wool  growers'  interest  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  make. 

"  First,  in  the  matter  of 

Strings. 

"  It  is  very  well  known,  now,  that  the  sisal  and  rough  fibered 
strings  are  a  great  damage  to  the  manufacturer.  The  best 
string  that  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  paper  string,  such  as 
is  now  being  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Territories.  The 
objection  the  wool  man  has  to  the  paper  string  is  that  the 
shearers  only  twist  it,  and  do  not  knot  the  string,  so  that  it 
comes  apart,  and  acts  the  same,  under  those  conditions,  as  if 
the  wool  was  not  tied  at  all.  If  the  growers  will  have  this 
in  mind  and  remedy  this  defect,  paper  string  will  answer 
admirably.  It  may  be  information  to  some  when  I  state 
that  in  Australia  the  wools  are  put  up  very  largely  now 
without  any  string,  and  when  string  is  used,  it  is  a  fine 
glazed  string,  about  like  a  light  fishline. 

Mr.  Wing.  —  "  Do  you  like  the  fleece  to  be  not  tied  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Price. —  "As  a  manufacturer  we  like  them  not  tied. 
As  a  wool  man  handling  the  American  clips  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  tied  because  of  the  grading. 

"  In  England  there  is  no  string  used  on  the  fleeces.  The 
neck  end  of  the  fleece  is  twisted  into  a  rope  and  bound 
around  the  wound-up  fleece,  so  that  it  holds  the  fleece  with- 
out a  string.     In  the  Argentine  they  are  abandoning  tying 
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the  fleeces,   to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  South  Africa 
they  do  not  put  any  strings  on  their  wools. 

Packing. 

"  The  tags,  bucks,  black  and  mohair  should  be  packed  sepa- 
rately. In  some  sections  of  the  Territories  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  allowance  for  tags  and  bucks,  but  wool  could  be 
bought  on  a  good  deal  more  intelligent  basis,  safer  both  for 
the  seller  and  buyer,  if  the  exact  amount  were  known,  by 
the  wools  being  packed  separately.  Packing  tags  with  the 
wool  is  likel}'  to  discolor  the  wool,  in  many  cases.  The  locks 
of  the  black  fleeces,  when  packed  with  the  white,  are  liable 
to  remain  in  the  wool  after  sorting,  and  this  is  a  disadvan- 
tage that  is  expensive  for  the  manufacturers  to  overcome. 

"  Mohair,  particularly,  should  never  be  packed  with  wool,  as 
the  hairs  get  mixed  with  the  wool,  and  for  many  purposes 
this  makes  the  wool  value  less.  If  you  must  ship  mohair 
with  the  wool,  be  very  careful  to  have  it  wrapped  up  sepa- 
rately and  put  in  the  butt  of  the  bag,  with  burlap  around  it, 
so  that  by  no  possibility  can  it  come  in  contact  with  the 
wool. 

Skirting. 

"  In  regard  to  skirting  the  wools,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  feasible,  particularly  in  the  Territories.  With  a 
few  of  the  big  clips,  where  it  would  be  profitable  to  employ  a 
professional  classer,  it  might  be  profitable,  but  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  as  to  its  being  profitable  even  with  the  big 
clips ;  and  further,  if  the  tags  are  kept  out  of  the  wool,  there 
would  not  be  the  same  good  reasons  for  skirting  the  wools 
here  that  there  are  in  Australia  or  South  America,  where 
there  is  liable  to  be  burrs  on  the  skirts,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  wools  are  skirted.  With  wools  grown 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  you  do  not  have  that,  as  yet,  to 
contend  with.  Unless  the  skirting  was  carefully  done,  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  because  some  would  either  take 
off  too  much,  making  it  unprofitable  for  them,  or  too  little, 
making  it  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  who  bought  skirted 
wool. 
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Marking. 

"  Marking  with  paint  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, for  the  paint  pieces  have  to  be  clipped  off,  which 
is  a  matter  of  expense  and  a  loss  in  wool.  We  have  lately 
had  experience  with  some  wools  from  Arizona  on  which  a 
new  marking  compound  was  used,  which  they  claimed  was 
soluble  in  water.  It  remains  soft  and  oozy,  and  our  expe- 
rience is  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  scouring,  and  that  the  com- 
pound runs  pretty  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  staple  and 
damages  the  wool,  so  that  unless  some  better  compound  can 
be  devised,  we  would  rather  have  the  paint,  with  all  its  outs, 
that  is  now  general  in  marking. 

''  If  the  wool  growers  will  heed  the  foregoing  remarks,  and 
try  to  conform  to  same  in  putting  wools  up,  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  them  in  securing  a  better 
price  and  putting  them  more  on  a  par  with  their  com- 
petitors. 

Wools  grown  in  Australia. 
"  As  you  all  know,  the  soil,  feed,  climate,  and  general  envi- 
ronment have  so  much  to  do  with  the  proper  handling  of  the 
sheep  that  you  could  not  expect,  in  this  country,  to  raise 
wool  as  good  as  they  raise  in  Australia,  for  instance,  where  the 
conditions  —  the  climate  and  the  enclosed  stations,  the  grass 
feed  and  particularly  the  great  care  taken  in  breeding  the 
sheep  —  produce  different  results  from  anything  that  could  be 
obtained  here,  particularly  on  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  thei'e  is  so  much  alkali  in  the  soil,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  range,  where  they  depend  often  on  sage  brush 
for  the  food  of  the  sheep,  so  that  I  am  sure  if  you  had  the 
identical  sheep  from  Australia,  they  would  not  produce  the 
same  results  in  this  country,  under  the  conditions  I  have 
named,  but  that  is  a  matter  on  which  a  wool  grower  and 
sheep  raiser  is  much  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Girading. 
"In  regard  to  grading  the  wool  at  the  ranches,  I  do  not 
think  this  would  be  a  success,  because  the  grades  vary  on  the 
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market,  and  the  wools  raised  in  the  Territories  vary  mate- 
rially, one  fleece  from  another  of  the  same  grade  ;  and  fur- 
ther, the  wool  is  graded  in  the  markets  according  to  the 
demand  for  it,  i.e.^  if  there  was  a  large  demand  for  so-called 
three-eighths  grade,  the  lower  end  of  the  half  blood  and  the 
fine  end  of  the  quarter  blood  would  be  included  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  same  would  apply  as  to  other  grades.  Also, 
the  wool  being  uneven  in  staple,  what  the  clothing  man 
would  want  would  be  one  proposition,  and  what  the  comber 
could  use  would  be  quite  another.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
graders  from  the  East  at  the  different  points  in  the  West,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  successful,  as  I  have  before  said,  to 
grade  wools  at  place  of  growth. 

Baling. 

"  I  understand  there  is  some  consideration  of  baling  wools 
so  as  to  save  on  freight  rates.  I  believe  that  the  grower 
would  lose  money  by  so  doing.  Of  course,  after  wool  has 
been  baled  and  press-packed,  it  gives  it  an  entirely  different 
appearance  from  where  the  wools  come  in  the  bags,  and  if  they 
were  graded  East,  the  fleeces  in  the  piles  made  from  press- 
packed  bales  would  look  like  paving  stones,  and  it  would 
greatly  detract  from  their  appearance  and  value  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  latest  information  I  have  in  regard  to  rates  from  a 
given  point,  as  to  whether  the  wool  is  baled  or  in  bags,  is  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  favor  of  the  bales.  At  any  such  saving 
in  freight,  it  would  be  distinctly  preferable  to  continue  ship- 
ping in  bags.  It  was  allowed,  at  one  time,  lightly  to  press 
three  bags  together  and  bind  them  with  wires  and  have  those 
come  through  at  bale  rates,  but  I  understand  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ruled  against  allowing  that  method 
to  be  considered  as  baling. 

Values. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  if  our  growers  had  the  same  sheep 
as  in  Australia  and  classed  and  graded  them  the  same  here, 
they  would  get  the  same  prices  for  their  wool.     It  is  self- 
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evident,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  they  would  not,  because  here 
they  could  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  wools  as  they  pro- 
duce in  Australia. 

Selling  through  a  Local   Organization. 

"  I  have  been  asked  if  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  sell  wool 
through  a  local  organization.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  to 
the  profit  of  the  average  grower  to  do  so.  The  grades  being 
so  different,  wool  does  not  lend  itself  to  community-selling 
like  fruit,  and  many  clips  are  so  small  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tical to  grade  them.     Here  is  the  proposition  : 

"  There  are  the  sheep  growers ;  there  are  the  wool  mer- 
chants ;  and  there  are  the  manufacturers,  each  of  them  filling 
a  very  necessary  and  legitimate  sphere.  We  all  need  one 
another.  I  suppose  it  is  possible  successfully  to  combine  in 
one  person  a  grower,  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  but  I  have 
never  met  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  exists.  There  are 
manufacturers  in  our  Association  who  buy  wool  direct  from 
the  grower,  but  in  the  main,  my  opinion  is  that  the  manufac- 
turer does  not  consider  it  good  business  to  do  so.  The  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  worsted,  woolen,  hosiery,  and  felt  men, 
require  such  different  kinds  of  wool  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  buy  all  kinds  of  wool  in  certain  sections,  whereas 
the  wool  merchant,  taking  them  all  for  customers,  can,  and 
does,  handle  the  wools  so  that  he  can  make  a  legitimate 
profit  out  of  it,  and  the  different  users  get  what  they  need  at 
a  proper  price,  when  they  need  it. 

"  From  all  I  can  gather,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
wool  grower  is  anxious  to  do  all  he  can  to  put  his  wools  up 
in  better  shape  than  heretofore,  and  he  will  aim  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  I  have  here  put  forth,  within  his  limitations. 

"  I  am  also  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  wool  merchant  is 
heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the  movement  to  adopt  the  best 
methods  for  putting  up  wool,  and  that  he  not  only  appre- 
ciates it  by  stating  so,  but  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  that  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  wool  under  different  conditions. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  last  issue  of  '  The  National  Wool 
Grower '  that  they  have  very  clearly  set  forth  the  position 
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on  this  subject,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  what  help 
they  can  give  us  in  this  matter. 

"  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  appreciate  the  help  we  will 
receive  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  reports 
they  will  no  doubt  circulate  on  this  subject  among  the 
growers. 

"  We  also  are  not  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Company  along  these  lines." 

QUESTIONS    OF    REPRESENTATIVE   MONDELL. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  wool  growing  industry,  Mr.  Price 
expressed  the  opinion  that  what  the  Western  wool  grower 
most  needed  was  to  put  up  his  wool  on  the  lines  that  had 
been  indicated,  and  not  skirt  his  wools,  not  grade  his  wools, 
and  not  press-pack  his  wools.  Then,  in  Mr.  Price's  opinion, 
the  wool  grower  would  get  the  most  out  of  his  product.  In 
that  way  the  wool  buyers  could  deal  with  the  native  wools 
on  an  intelligent  basis.  They  knew  what  the  characteristics 
of  the  wool  were  from  Wyoming,  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
elsewhere,  and  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment. 

Dr.  McClure  stated  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Price  so  far 
as  the  preparation  of  wools  was  concerned.  Representative 
Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  who  was  present  at  the 
request  of  his  wool-grower  constituents,  asked  why  the  differ- 
ent conditions  existing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  ren- 
dered it  inadvisable  to  adopt  Australian  methods  there.  His 
people  grew  wool  to  a  considerable  extent  in  large  clips,  and 
carried  on  the  sheep  business  much  as  they  did  in  Australia. 
They  had  grades  of  wool  quite  similar,  many  of  them,  to 
those  in  Australia.  Mr.  Mondell  asked  Mr.  Price  what  was 
the  difference  in  conditions  that  rendered  it  inadvisable  or 
impracticable  to  do  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  as  they  did 
in  Australia. 

Mr.  Price  replied  that  after  Mr.  Ritch  had  delivered  his 
address  and  explained  all  about  how  they  handled  wools  in 
Australia,  it   would   readily   be  seen  that  conditions  under 
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which  they  worked  there  were  different  from  the  conditions 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The  Australian  wools  were 
very  largely  raised  on  stations,  and  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  shearing,  grading  and  classing  of  all  the 
wools.  The  breeds  of  sheep  in  Australia  were  fairly  regular, 
while  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  the  grades  were  uneven. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  emphasizing  what  Mr.  Price  had 
said,  remarked  that  Mr.  Price  was  urging  that  there  should 
be  a  better  preparation,  but  was  advising  out  of  his  experi- 
ence that  an  additional  improvement  Iw  the  grower  beyond  the 
point  which  he  recommended  would  not  pay  the  grower  for 
the  additional  expense  he  would  have  to  put  on  his  property. 
Representative  Mondell  stated  that  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Price  were  views  that  would  more  nearly  accord  with 
the  general  desire  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  grower  than  the 
impression  that  some  of  them  had  had  heretofore,  of  the 
advisability,  amounting  almost  to  a  necessity  if  they  were  to 
get  the  best  prices,  of  attempting  skirting  and  sorting  and 
selection,  which  under  existing  conditions  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

In  answer  to  a  further  inquiry  from  Mr.  Mondell,  Mr.  Price 
replied  that  he  considered  the  present  high  price  of  Territo- 
rial wools  as  compared  with  Australian  wools  to  be  only 
temporary,  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  —  that  the 
relative  value  of  Territorial  wools  was  distinctly  less  than 
the  value  of  Australian  wools,  and  that  this  was  due  to  the 
breeding  of  the  sheep. 

ADDRESS    OF   MR.    COSGRIFF. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  the  opening 
speaker  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Cosgriff,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a 
conspicuous  banker  and  sheep  owner  of  his  section.  Mr. 
Cosgriff  told  how  a  sheep  man  from  Wyoming  once  visited 
a  mill  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  in  the  finish- 
ing room  saw  a  young  woman  pulling  out  fibers  from  the 
cloth.  He  asked,  "  What  is  that  you  are  taking  out  of  the 
cloth?"     The  young  woman    said,  "  Those  are  particles  of 
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the  twine  that  Western  sheep  men  use."  The  sheep  man 
was  astounded.  He  had  never  before  heard  of  any  objection 
to  the  twine,  and  he  went  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany and  asked  him  about  it.  That  officer  said,  "  Yes  ;  I 
will  show  you  a,  whole  lot  of  it."  He  showed  the  sheep  man 
several  bushels.  The  visitor  asked,  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  these 
particles  are  all  twine?"  "Well,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Part  of  it  might  be  particles  of  burlap  or  cotton,  but 
we  estimate  it  as  nearly  all  twine."  Then  the  officer  of  the 
Woolen  Company  added,  "This  is  the  most  expensive 
department  in  the  company." 

So  the  sheep  man  thought  about  it  and  went  away  and 
visited  a  paper  manufacturer  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
make  paper  twine  suitable  for  tying  wool.  The  manufacturer 
said  that  he  would,  but  added,  "  You  cannot  introduce  it." 
Then  the  sheep  man  went  to  a  manufacturer  in  Virginia  and 
asked  the  same  question.  The  manufacturer  said,  "We  can 
make  it,  but  it  cannot  be  introduced."  Then  the  sheep  man 
went  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  to  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, of  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  woolen  manufacturers, 
and  they  approved  the  idea  of  paper  twine,  and  said,  "  But  it 
cannot  be  introduced.  The  sheep  owners  are  so  stubborn 
that  they  will  not  use  it."  But  the  sheep  man  said,  "  I  will 
try."  He  went  to  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  and  called  the  sheep 
owners  together  and  told  them  the  story,  and  said,  "You 
ought  to  use  the  paper  twine."  They  asked,  "  Would  we  get 
any  more  for  the  wool?"  He  replied,  "Not  a  nickel.  It  will 
never  be  recognized,  but  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  we 
ought  to  do  it."  They  used  the  paper  twine,  and  from  there 
it  has  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  day  they  said  they 
would  use  it  was  the  9th  day  of  November,  1909.  It  has 
made  good  progress  since.  Mr.  Cosgriff's  remarks  at  this 
point  were  heartily  applauded. 

Mr.  Cosgriff  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  sheep  were  diminishing  in  number  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  Western  wool  was  deteriorating  in  quality. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  conference  vvas  to  discover  the 
reason   and    find  the  remedy.     In  the  final  analysis  of  any 
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business  the  expansion  or  development  is  determined  b}-  net 
profits  and  the  direction  of  that  development  or  extension  is 
determined  by  the  net  profits.  Another  reason  that  the 
sheep  are  diminishing  in  numbers  and  deteriorating  in  qual- 
ity is  that  the  net  profits  are  diminishing.  Is  it  not  a  curious 
thing  that  one  great  political  party  of  this  country  contends 
that  a  tariff  is  necessar}^  for  the  development  and  protection 
of  the  industry;  and  is  it  not  also  curious  that  the  other 
equally  great  party  contends  that  it  is  not  necessarj-,  and  that 
after  we  have  experienced  periods  of  free  trade  or  protection, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  converted,  and  no  one  can  yet  say 
just  which  is  right? 

There  is  not  any  preparation  of  wool  for  market  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  kind  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened this  year  there  is  a  kind  of  preparation  for  delivery 
after  the  consummation  of  the  sale  and  before  the  sheep  are 
shorn  at  all.  Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  speculator,  nor 
the  agricultural  college,  nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  ever  given  any  practical  aid  in  the  preparation  of  wool 
for  market. 

The  sheep  man  is  the  victim  of  an  inadequate  system.  He 
is  no  more  to  blame  than  the  American  banker  was  because 
he  could  not  stop  the  panic.  In  that  case  the  American 
government  had  to  take  hold  and  advise  something,  and  it 
should  advise  something  that  will  uplift  the  sheep  industry. 

Now,  what  is  the  trouble  with  the  industry  ?  Mr.  Cosgriff 
asked.  Why  has  it  not  improved  and  why  has  the  fleece 
deteriorated  ?  It  is  the  blanket  system  of  buying  the  wool  that 
is  the  cause  of  it  all.  The  wool  that  was  really  worth  12  cents 
a  pound  has  brought  just  as  much  as  one  that  was  worth 
24  cents  to  the  consumer.  Now  there  is  another  evil 
creeping  in.  The  wool  growers  in  some  sections  in  the  West 
are  banded  together  and  pool  the  wool.  They  are  selling  it 
all  at  the  same  price.  It  is  being  marketed  in  eastern  Idaho 
in  that  way.  The  man  with  the  good  clip  gets  no  more  than 
the  fellow  with  the  poor  clip. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  the  preparation  of  wool,  at 
the   source,   for   use.     Nearly  every  great   product   in  this 
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country  is  prepared  for  use  at  the  source.  If  our  wool  were 
handled  as  they  handle  it  in  Australia,  at  the  source,  there 
isn't  any  man  that  would  say  that  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to 
handle  it  there  than  it  would  be  in  the  warehouses. 

ADDRESS    OF    MR.    RITCH,    OP    AUSTRALIA. 

Following  Mr.  Cosgriff,  Chairman  Rommel  introduced  Mr. 
W.  T.  Ritch,  now  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  formerly  of  Aus- 
tralia, an  expert  w^ool  classer,  who  is  interested  in  intro- 
ducing the  Australian  methods  into  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ritch,  with  the  aid  of  a  chart  or  plan  of  the  Australian  shear- 
ing sheds,  described  how  the  work  was  conducted.  He  said 
that  the  original  idea  of  shearing  the  sheep  by  contract  and 
handling  the  packed  wool  was  to  protect  the  flockmasters 
from  annoyance  by  strikes  during  the  season.  It  had  been 
found  to  be  very  successful,  particularly  in  New  Zealand. 
The  charge  for  shearing  the  sheep  and  classing  and  packing 
the  wool  in  New  Zealand  is  12  cents  a  head,  and  the  charge 
in  Australia  is  13  cents  a  head.  In  Australia  the  sheep  are 
fenced  in.  This  saved  in  lambing  and  in  mating.  When  a 
number  of  breeds  are  turned  indiscriminately  into  the  flock, 
the  result  is  not  a  good  one.  "  INIobs  "  (a  portion  of  a  flock) 
of  sheep  in  Australia  are  driven  to  the  shearing  sheds,  and 
the  ewes,  wethers,  yearlings,  etc.,  are  shorn  separately. 
The  sheep  are  driven  slowly  and  by  easy  stages  so  that  the 
yolk  will  not  rise  in  the  wool,  and  they  arrive  at  the  shear- 
ing shed  calm  and  collected.  The  sheep  are  shorn  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  there  is  comparatively  little  yolk  in  the 
fleece.  When  the  sheep  are  driven  to  the  shearing  shed  the 
owners  do  not  want  the  yolk  to  rise  on  the  journey  because 
the  wool  would  be  sticky  and  any  dust  kicked  up  would  cling 
to  the  wool  and  spoil  it.  But  when  they  reach  the  shearing 
shed  a  quantity  of  yolk  comes  up  and  keeps  the  wool  in  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Ritch  went  on  to  describe  the  clean  shearing  floors  of 
the  Australian  sheds,  the  wool  grader's  table,  the  wool  clas- 
ser's  table,  the  bins,  and  the  balers  with  a  weighing  machine. 
The  men  were  usually  called  at  5  a.m.  and  the  shearing  com- 
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meiiced  at  5.45,  proceeding  until  seven  o'clock  when  the  men 
stopped  for  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  resuming  again  at 
eight  and  running  until  9.45,  when  they  stopped  for  half  an 
hour's  rest.  Then  they  worked  until  noon,  stopping  one  hour 
for  dinner,  resuming  at  one  o'clock,  and  working  again  until 
2.30,  when  they  stopped  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  they 
worked  on  until  four  when  they  stopped  for  half  an  hour  for 
afternoon  tea.  Resuming  again  they  stopped  at  5.30  for  the 
day,  and  at  six  o'clock  they  had  supper.  Mr.  Ritch  explained 
that  afternoon  tea  is  a  very  important  event  to  Australians 
—  they  are  big  tea  drinkers  and  big  tea  drinkers  are  not 
heavy  spirit  drinkers. 

A  shearing  crew  in  Australia  has  twenty-two  shearers,  one 
penning-up  man,  three  sweepers,  three  fleece  pickers,  eight 
skirters  and  graders,  four  piece  pickers,  two  pressers,  one 
stacker,  one  machine  expert  and  engine  driver,  one  wool 
classer,  one  clerk  and  bookkeeper  and  one  shed  superintend- 
ent ;  a  total  of  about  fifty.  The  shearers  would  shear  200  a 
day  and  upwards  on  crossbred  sheep,  or  22  shearers  would 
shear  4,400,  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  a  head. 

The  shearers  in  Australia  are  paid  %6  per  hundred  sheep. 
Boys  employed  in  the  shed  for  picking  up  fleeces  are  paid 
$7.50  a  week,  and  men  i9.25.  Skirters  are  paid  -flO  a  week. 
Pressers  are  paid  $10  a  hundredweight,  or  an  average  of  36 
cents  a  bale,  and  their  usual  earnings  are  $5  and  $6  a  day. 
The  shed  superintendent  receives  $25  to  $35  a  week.  The 
wool  classer  is  paid  $6  a  thousand  sheep,  and  the  clerk  and 
bookkeeper  $15  to  $20  a  week.  A  wool  classer  engaged  for 
one  year  would  generally  expect  from  $7,500  upward.  The 
wool  classer  is  a  very  important  man  in  the  wool  trade.  He 
would  make  $115  a  week,  or  $6,000  a  year,  in  even  small 
sheds.  The  wool  classer  is  a  highly  trained  man,  learning 
his  trade  from  childhood.  He  would  have  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate before  he  could  become  a  wool  classer. 

The  only  man  who  consults  the  wool  grower  in  Australia 
is  the  shed  superintendent.  He  will  ask  him,  "  How  do  you 
want  your  sheep  sheared,  close  or  medium  ?  "  This  is  the 
only  time  the  grower  is  consulted,  and  the  machine  would 
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then  be  regulated  to  meet  his  requirements.  The  moment 
he  returns  the  sheep  order  to  the  contractor,  the  contractor 
is  responsible,  and  he  has  to  deliver  the  material  accordingly. 
When  the  work  is  performed  the  wool  grower  gets  notice 
that  his  sheep  are  shorn  and  the  shepherds  send  for  their 
sheep.  Everything  is  done  perfectly.  The  reputation  of  the 
people  depends  on  it.  There  is  generally  one  losing  shed  in 
every  three.     They  have  some  heavy  losses  too. 

The  light  in  the  shearing  sheds  must  be  absolutely  perfect. 
No  shadow  must  fall  across  the  sheep.  Otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  shearer  cut  the  sheep.  The  doors  through  which 
the  sheep  come  are  made  with  a  double  action  hinge.  They 
open  inwards  and  outwards.  Along  the  side  of  the  door  is 
the  chute  where  the  shorn  sheep  are  passed  out.  Taking 
the  sheep  after  being  shorn  the  shearer  goes  up  to  the  door, 
takes  the  sheep  up  carefully  —  the  sheep  are  always  standing 
close  against  the  door  —  turns  around  and  shears.  Imme- 
diately the  sheep  is  shorn  it  is  passed  down  the  chute,  and 
goes  to  the  individual  catching  pen.  The  shearer  first  shears 
off  the  belly  wool.  Immediately  that  falls  to  the  floor  it  is 
picked  up  and  put  in  a  basket,  and  the  wool  boj^s  take  it,  and 
then  he  commences  to  shear  the  fleece  whole. 

The  fleece  picker  takes  the  fleece  from  the  floor,  rushes  to 
the  table  and  throws  the  fleece  up  into  the  air,  parachute 
fashion.  There  are  two  men  at  each  table,  one  on  a  side. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  made  of  revolving  laths,  made  smooth 
by  the  motion  of  the  fleeces,  and  always  turning  around,  so 
that  the  sand  and  dust  and  dirt  drop  between  the  laths. 
"While  the  fleece  is  on  the  table  the  flngers  of  the  skirters  are 
going  like  lightning,  and  their  eyes  are  as  keen  as  hawks'. 
As  soon  as  the  fleece  falls  on  the  table  it  is  skirted.  When 
the  fleece  has  been  skirted  it  is  rolled.  The  faulty  pieces 
and  the  coarse  pieces  have  already  been  removed,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  mixed. 

The  average  working  week  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
is  only  five  and  one-half  days.  The  men  are  working  at  high 
pressure   and  the  machinery  also  needs  a  rest.     It  is  also 
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necessary  to  stop  from  time  to  time  and  see  that  the  shed  is 
swept  from  end  to  end. 

Grading  is  dividing  the  wool  into  different  grades,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Classing  is  dividing  the  skirted  fleeces,  not 
whole  fleeces,  into  different  classes  according  to  the  length, 
quality,  soundness,  and  condition.  Mr.  Hawksworth,  who  is 
considered  the  greatest  authority  in  Australia,  said  in  his 
textbook  for  advanced  students  that  "  There  is  fully  three  to 
four  cents  per  pound  difference  in  a  classed  and  skirted  lot 
of  wool  compared  Avith  one  put  on  the  market  just  as  it 
comes  off  the  sheep,  making  a  difference  of  -S'lO  per  bale. 
Also  there  is  a  difference  of  one-lialf  a  cent  to  one  cent  per 
pound  between  an  unclassed  lot  that  has  been  skirted,  or 
from  $2.25  to  $4.50  per  bale,  in  favor  of  the  latter."  Very 
often  the  enhanced  price  obtained  for  well-gotten-up  fleeces 
will  pay  for  all  classing,  rolling  and  skirting  expenses. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wool  in  Australia  —  between  70  and 
80  per  cent  —  is  sold  locally,  and  not  sent  to  London.  It  is 
checked,  weighed,  and  stored  in  the  lower  floors  of  a  ware- 
house until  it  is  ready  for  sale.  Wool  in  Sj^dney,  for  example, 
is  shown  in  the  morning,  and  the  auction  sale  proper  is  held 
in  the  afternoon. 

DISCUSSION  OF    AUSTRALIAN    METHODS. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  address  of  Mr.  Ritch, 
Mr.  Jacob  F.  Brown,  of  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston,  representing 
the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  of  which  he  is  president, 
stated  that  wool  could  be  handled,  so  far  as  classing  and 
skirting  are  concerned,  more  cheaply  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  or  Boston  than  on  the  range.  Mr.  Brown  added 
that  there  had  been  no  demand  for  American  wool  in  matchings, 
and  it  had  never  paid  a  dealer  to  put  wool  into  matchings.  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  to  say  that  when  he  bought  in  South  America 
he  bought  in  the  general  market,  as  in  any  other  market.  If 
he  wanted  to  skirt  the  wool  he  had  the  skirters  there  take 
the  skirts  off  at  that  time,  class  them,  pack  them  and  ship 
them.  The  skirts  were  usually  sold  in  Germany.  This  year, 
he  said,  we  bought  wools  in  the  open  market,  and  paid  for 
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sorting  them  and  skirting  them,  but  a  great  quantity  was 
brought  into  America  without  any  labor  expended  on  it 
because  we  thought  it  was  cheaper  in  the  end  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  sort  that  wool  in  America,  with  American  wages 
—  to  sort  it  down  as  close  as  he  could. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  wool  growers,  Mr.  Brown  said 
that  he  knew  of  one  firm  that  had  received  anywhere  from 
two  cents  to  three  cents  a  pound  more  for  its  wools  than  other 
wools  brought  in  the  same  section.  It  was  put  up  honestly. 
You  could  know  about  what  it  graded.  If  the  growers 
thought  the  wool  merchants  did  not  take  the  best  clips  when 
they  were  buying,  they  gave  them  credit  for  very  little 
judgment.  The  merchants  certainly  do  pay  more  for  any 
clip  that  comes  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Grundy  thought  that  it  was  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  a  great  part  of  the  wool  bought  from  dealers  or  from 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  handling  of  wool  is  bought  on 
sample  bags,  tests  of  which  are  made  before  the  purchase  is 
consummated.  It  is  an  unvarying  principle,  regardless  of 
how  the  results  are  arrived  at,  that  wool  is  bought  on  a  clean 
scoured  basis.  If  a  man  receives  sample  bags  and  tests  those 
bags,  instead  of  relying  on  his  judgment,  and  finds  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  various  factors  in  the  wool  which  would  go 
to  the  discounting  of  it,  he  will  pay  a  price  which  is  suffi- 
ciently higher  than  the  average  price  for  that  wool  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  buy  it.  It  is  said  that  we  do  not  go  out 
and  advertise,  and  say  we  are  paying  this  price  because  the 
wool  may  be  better  put  up.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  mer- 
chant's business.  He  does  buy  that  wool,  however,  on  a 
scour  price,  and  the  grease  cost  on  that  wool  is  of  no  concern 
to  him.  If  the  statement  be  made  that  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  wool  is  offered  for  the  market, 
or  that  no  recognition  is  given  to  the  various  good  qualities 
of  the  wool,  it  is  a  statement  that  does  not  comport  with  the 
viewpoint  from  which  the  buyer  purchases  the  product.  He 
buys  for  a  clean  scoured  quantity.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  facts  in  connection  with  wool  from  the  Civil  War 
on  will  admit  that  there  has  been  a  recognized  effort  by  the 
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manufacturers  to  encourage  the  putting  up  of  wool  in  an 
honest  and  merchantable  way,  and  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  any  departure  therefrom  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
grower,  because  those  charges  have  got  to  be  borne  by  him, 
as  the  experience  with  regard  to  wools  of  different  sections  is 
developed  in  the  minds  of  the  buyers.  There  has  not  been  a 
conference  from  the  famous  conferences  that  were  held  in 
1865  and  18G6,  generally  attended  by  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  what  this  question  of  putting  up  wool  in  an 
honest  way  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and  encouraged 
by  the  manufacturers.  All  these  costs  of  conversion  from 
tags  to  the  matchings  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  and 
the  better  the  wools  are  put  up,  the  higher  the  initial  prices 
on  the  range  or  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Brown,  resuming  his  statement,  said  that  he  could  get 
more  per  pound  for  wool  packed  in  bags  than  for  the  same 
wool  packed  in  bales.  The  difference  more  than  offset  the 
freight  charges.  A  large  amount  of  wool  from  the  West  had 
been  contracted  for  by  Boston  dealers,  and  there  is  not  a 
dealer  that  has  stipulated  that  the  wool  shall  be  packed  in 
square  bales.  No  dealer  would  allow  this  if  he  had  the  chance 
to  prevent  it.  Of  course,  the  grower  is  not  going  to  the 
expense  of  packing  wool  in  bales,  but  if  a  grower  asked 
whether  we  preferred  to  have  the  wool  shipped  in  bags  or 
bales,  every  dealer  would  say,  "  Ship  it  in  bags."  The 
tendency  has  been  to  ship  in  round  bags  as  against  bales, 
because  some  of  the  houses  found  that  the  wool  sold  better 
in  round  bags  as  against  the  established  practice  in  Oregon, 
for  instance,  of  shipping  in  bales. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Cosgriff,  Mr.  Price  stated 
that  if  wool  were  skirted  and  baled  the  manufacturer  would 
gain  and  the  grower  would  lose.  The  skirting  of  Territorial 
wools  would  be  an  unprofitable  venture.  If  wools  were 
baled  it  would  make  them  appear  when  they  got  on  the 
market  that  they  would  shrink  2  or  3  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Price,  at  the  resumption  of  the  conference  on  Wednes- 
day forenoon,  spoke  again  of  skirting  Territorial  fleeces. 
"Let  us   assume,"  he   said,    "that  west   of   the    Mississippi 
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River  there  were  150,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced.  Of 
that  150,000,000  pounds,  two-thirds,  or  100,000,000,  is  fine 
medium  to  fine  and  so-called  half  blood.  The  average 
shrinkage  would  be  68  per  cent.  Take  the  68  per  cent 
shrink  wool  and  skirt  it,  taking  off,  say,  10  per  cent.  Now 
75  per  cent  of  the  wool  taken  off  would  be  worth  just  as 
much  scoured  as  the  90  per  cent  that  was  left.  There  are 
not  the  same  conditions  to  contend  with  in  this  country  as  in 
Australia.  There  they  have  the  burr.  In  the  case  of  the 
wool  that  shrinks  68  per  cent,  the  10  per  cent  that  was 
rejected  would  shrink  about  75  per  cent.  That  would 
reduce  the  shrinkage  of  the  90  per  cent  that  was  left  three- 
fourths  of  1  per  cent.  If  one  fleece  that  would  shrink  67 i 
per  cent  were  put  on  the  table  and  another  alongside  that 
would  shrink  68  per  cent,  no  expert  in  the  United  States 
could  pick  it  out.  What  happens  to  the  10  per  cent?  A 
fair  guess  is  that  it  would  bring  about  50  per  cent  of  what 
the  regular  fleece  would.  It  would  be  to  the  distinct  dis- 
advantage of  the  grower  to  skirt  his  Territorial  wools  as 
wools  are  skirted  in  Australia,  and  the  manufacturers  were 
friends  enough  of  the  growers  to  tell  them  so. 

AS   TO    STANDARDIZING    COTTON. 

Dr.  Nathan  A.  Cobb,  Crop  Technologist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Rommel  to  describe  what  had  been 
done  about  solving  the  problem  of  standardizing  cotton.  Dr. 
Cobb  stated  that  the  problem  had  not  been  wholly  solved, 
but  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  and  that  upon  this 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  built  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  system  of  cotton  standardization.  The  matter 
had  to  be  considered  not  only  from  a  theoretical  but  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  The  fundamental  principle  adopted 
was  that  the  industry  itself  should  determine  every  principle, 
every  basic  part  of  that  which  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Representative  men  of  the  industr}^  were  carefully  selected, 
every  one  of  them  at  the  head  of  a  big  business.  They  were 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  represent  not  their 
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firms  or  their  branches  of  the  industry  or  their  exchanges  or 
their  portions  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  industry,  and 
they  accepted  their  commissions  on  that  basis.  They  came 
to  Washington  and  gave  their  services  free  of  charge. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  named  nine  grades  of  cotton  that 
were  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
gentlemen  whom  the  Secretary  had  called  in  council  advised 
him  of  American  opinion  with  regard  to  those  nine  grades, 
and  submitted  their  report  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  samples. 
The  Secretary  accepted  their  report,  and  then  came  the  very 
important  matter  of  making  this  basis,  which  had  been 
secured  from  the  industry  itself,  the  means  of  building  up  a 
system  of  cotton  classification  or  standardization.  If  the 
government  took  hold  of  a  proposition  of  this  sort  seriously, 
it  would  not  do  to  consider  the  thing  from  the  growers' 
standpoint  or  from  the  merchants'  standpoint  or  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint.  A  government  department  hand- 
ling a  problem  of  this  sort  has  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  elements  of  the  classification  of  cotton,  like  the  ele- 
ments of  the  classification  of  wool,  are  extremely  simple.  All 
the  principles  that  enter  into  the  classification  of  cotton  are 
contained  in  a  single  fiber  of  cotton.  The  color  of  a  mass  of 
cotton  is  due  to  the  color  of  the  individual  fibers  of  cotton.  The 
strength  of  the  yarn  depends  on  the  strength  of  a  single  fiber 
— not  only  the  actual  tensile  strength  of  that  fiber,  but  the 
way  that  fiber  would  bind  together  with  other  fibers.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  weak  point  in  the  cotton  fiber,  but  if 
sheep  go  through  a  storm  and  suffer  because  they  cannot  get 
food  enough,  of  course  that  makes  a  weak  place  in  the  wool 
and  it  breaks  at  that  point.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  con- 
nection with  cotton. 

The  cotton  bale  is  a  very  much  worse  thing  than  the  bale 
of  wool.  A  great  deal  of  wool,  especially  that  of  foreign 
countries,  is  baled  in  good  shape.  The  cotton  bale  was  the 
worst  package  of  produce  in  existence.  What  we  are  work- 
ing for,  said  Dr.  Cobb,  is  a  length  standard.  We  have  actu- 
ally made  a  length  standard,  and  it  is  in  process  of  being 
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issued  at  the  present  time  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  as  a  basis  for  their  returns 
to  the  census  for  the  amount  of  cotton  of  different  lengths 
that  they  are  using.  Once  there  is  a  grade  standard  which 
covers  the  color  and  foreign  matter,  and  a  length  standard 
which  covers  the  average  length  of  fiber  in  a  bale,  the  cotton 
can  be  classified  where  the  primary  package  is  made.  When 
that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  cotton,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  say- 
ing what  the  Australians  say  in  regard  to  their  wool. 

ADDRESS    OF   DR.    McCLURE. 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  explained  that  President  Hagenbarth 
regretted  that  he  had  to  be  absent  from  the  conference,  but 
that  he  assured  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  his  cooperation  in  anything  looking  to 
the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  the  industry.  Dr.  McClure 
said  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  better  prepa- 
ration of  the  American  clip  was  recognition  on  the  part  "of 
the  final  user  of  the  wool,  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merit 
found  in  the  system  of  preparation.  The  wool  grower  has 
been  very  careless ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  he 
is  no  more  responsible  for  this  condition  than  is  the  wool 
dealer  or  the  manufacturer  —  not  nearly  so  responsible  as  the 
wool  dealer.  Dr.  McClure  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  clip  could  come  about 
until  the  American  manufacturer  was  willing  to  come  and 
do  business  with  the  man  that  raised  the  wool.  But  he  did 
not  mean  that  the  dealer  ought  to  be  eliminated.  It  has 
always  been  necessary  that  there  should  be  wool  dealers  in 
the  country.  They  will  always  handle  a  large  part  of  the 
American  clip,  but  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  is 
desired  in  the  purchase  and  handling  of  the  wools  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  willing  to  come  out  on  the  range  and  buy 
his  wool  at  first  hand  from  the  sheep  man. 

The  permanency  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  Australia  was  an 
advantage  over  the  United  States.  In  this  country  a  sheep 
man  cannot  know  how  long  he  is  going  to  be  in  business. 
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He  is  hanging  on  from  j^ear  to  year,  using  a  range  this  year 
that  next  year  ma}'  be  used  by  the  homesteader  or  by  some 
other  sheep  man.  Our  government  has  failed  to  give  the 
Western  sheep  industry  the  essential  permanency  that  has 
made  the  sheep  industry  possible  in  other  great  vt^ool-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  To-day  the  man  who  is  using  a  range 
in  the  national  forests  is  the  only  sheep  man  in  the  West  who 
knows  he  is  going  to  be  in  business  very  long.  This  Forest 
Service,  misunderstood  at  first,  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  Western  sheep  industry. 

Aside  from  the  long  lease  law,  the  next  benefit  of  the 
Australian  sheep  grower  was  the  wool  market  in  which  he 
sold  his  product.  He  had  his  Sydney  wool  exchange  and 
his  London  auction.  In  other  words,  the  Australian  always 
had  an  open  market  for  his  wool.  It  was  put  up  and  sold 
fairly  and  squarely  to  the  highest  bidder.  There  is  no  such 
institution  in  the  United  States.  Every  now  and  then  buyers 
come  out  West.  If  we  are  willing  to  take  what  they  offer, 
they  are  willing  to  buy  our  clip.  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
take  their  price  there  is  nothing  left  except  to  consign  the 
wool  to  Boston.  When  it  is  sent  there  you  have  no  idea 
within  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  what  it  is  going  to  bring  in 
Boston.  In  fact,  it  may  stay  in  Boston  a  year  before  it  is 
sold.  In  Australia  a  wool  grower  sends  his  wool  to  Sydney, 
and  there  is  a  man  there  from  Japan  and  one  from  Germany, 
perhaps  one  from  Austria,  one  from  France,  a  dozen  from 
England  and  a  dozen  from  this  countr}^  all  bidding  for  that 
clip  of  wool,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  man  who  has 
placed  his  wool  in  a  position  which  best  suits  the  need  of 
the  manufacturer  is  bound  to  have  that  merit  recognized. 
Wool  is  being  bought  here  under  the  same  wool  contract  that 
was  used  twenty -five  years  ago  —  it  is  this  old  contract,  and 
contracting  for  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  that  have  demoral- 
ized the  American  wool  industry. 

Representative  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of  Texas,  asked  Dr. 
McClure  if  in  his  judgment  there  was  as  much  competition 
among  the  wool  manufacturers  as  under  proper  marketing 
conditions  one  would  expect  to  find?     Whether  an  organi- 
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zation  could  be  formed  that  could  guarantee  the  class  of  wool 
which  it  purported  to  sell  ?  Was  it  possible  to  standardize  a 
wool  so  that  it  may  be  sold  by  standard  grades,  and  what 
would  the  Federal  Congress  or  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure do  in  the  way  of  systematizing  their  business  and  bring- 
ing it  in  conformity  with  their  laws  ? 

Dr.  McClure  in  reply  highly  praised  the  work  of  the 
National  Wool  Warehouse,  of  which  Mr.  Cosgriff  was  the 
first  head.  It  has  established  the  fact  that  the  American 
wool  growers  could  market  their  wool,  and  that  manufac- 
turers would  come  and  buy  it  from  them.  Western  wool 
growers  had  profound  confidence  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Relations  with  the  Forest  Service  had  been  good, 
and  confidence  in  that  service  had  been  established.  But  the 
wool  industry  had  never  received  proper  recognition  from 
Congress.  Two  or  three  experimental  breeding  farms  should 
be  established'  somewhere  in  the  West,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  cooperation  with  a  board  of 
governors  selected  by  sheep  men.  At  these  farms  a  method 
of  technical  education  where  men  could  be  trained  in  hand- 
ling and  breeding  should  be  established.  A  public  wool 
auction  would  be  beneficial.  If  the  manufacturers  would 
come  out  West  and  buy  the  wool  at  public  auction,  and  have 
such  auctions  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  it  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful step  in  advance. 

Dr.  McClure  in  closing  said  that  as  to  the  Australian 
system  he  was  disappointed  at  what  the  manufacturers  had 
said,  but  he  wished  that  the  Australian  method  could  be 
established,  at  least  experimentally  on  a  small  scale.  If  the 
net  benefit  resulting  were  only  a  cent  a  pound  it  would  mean 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  west  of  the  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hugh  Sproat,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  representing  the  Idaho 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  endorsed  what  Dr.  McClure  said 
regarding  the  wool  warehouse,  the  land  question,  etc. 

ADDRESS    OF   MR.  THOMSON. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Thomson,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Company  of  Chicago,  expressed 
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approval  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  to  the  effect  that  the  growers' 
interest  and  the  manufacturers'  interest  were  one.  But  Mr. 
Thomson  added  that  there  was  another  interest  represented 
that  was  antagonistic.  We  have  got  to  get  from  the  source 
of  production  to  the  consumption  point  in  order  to  find  our 
solution. 

The  most  serious  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  large  decrease  in  the 
flocks  in  the  inter-mountain  range  States  during  the  past 
few  years.  Careful  investigations  indicated  an  approximate 
decrease  in  the  past  two  years  as  follows : 


Montana, 

about  40  per  cent. 

Wyoming, 

ii 

20    "      " 

Idaho, 

a 

10    "      " 

Utah, 

a 

15    "      " 

Oregon, 

11 

10    "      " 

One  phase  requiring  especial  attention  was  the  tendency 
toward  the  wholesale  marketing  of  ewe  lambs.  The  principal 
market  centers  showed  a  decided  preference  for  lamb  ovei' 
aged  mutton,  and  this  had  been  met  by  growers  marketing 
75  per  cent  lamb  as  against  25  per  cent  mutton.  While  an 
open  market  for  mutton  and  lamb  enabled  producers  to  have 
a  fairly  accurate  idea  as  to  the  value  of  their  flocks  at  pri- 
mary shipping  i^oints,  no  such  condition  prevailed  as  to  wool. 
The  steady  deterioration  in  Western  range  wool  by  reason  of 
lack  of  intelligently  directed  breeding  had  been  widely  noted, 
and  unless  methods  were  adopted  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  respect  further  damage  would  ensue,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tinued decrease  in  the  amount  produced. 

Mr.  Thomson  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure give  its  attention  to  a  survey  of  the  Western  range 
States,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  practical  adaptation  of 
several  well-known  mutton  and  wool  breeds  of  sheep  to 
range  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  various  sections,  and 
that  the  Department  prepare  acceptable  standards  for  grading 
Territorial  wools,  the  grading  to  be  supervised  by  the  De- 
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partment.  The  Department  also  should  bring  about  a  more 
or  less  open  market  for  American  wool.  Under  the  present 
speculative  way  of  buying  wools  in  the  West,  dealers  had 
decided  advantages  over  the  producers  in  marketing  the 
wool.  The  buying  of  wool  in  the  Western  country  from 
year  to  year  was  an  encouraging  occupation  for  speculators, 
with  more  or  less  demoralizing  results  to  stable  values  in  the 
East,  enabling  individuals,  by  reason  of  having  purchased 
wools  cheaply  before  they  were  shorn,  or  in  remote  localities 
at  less  than  their  market  value,  to  sell  their  holdings  in  East- 
ern markets  at  a  range  of  values  calculated  to  render  impos- 
sible close  estimates  of  values,  thus  making  wide  fluctuations 
in  quotations  upon  a  great  industrial  product,  whose  pro- 
ducers should  be  able  in  some  way  or  other  to  know  its  value 
more  clearly. 

MR.  PRICE   DEFENDS   THE    WOOL   TRADE. 

Believing  that  various  Western  criticisms  of  the  wool  mer- 
chants of  the  East  should  not  go  unanswered,  Mr.  Price, 
following  Mr.  Thomson,  arose  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  wool  merchants  of 
America.  I  know  intimately  the  Boston  wool  trade  for  the 
last  thirty  odd  years.  A  more  brainy  crowd  of  men  with 
absolute  integrity  does  not  exist  on  this  earth.  I  know  that 
from  my  connections  with  them.  With  regard  to  their  being 
thieves  and  frauds  and  going  out  and  buying  the  poor  grow- 
er's wool,  look  at  the  chances  they  take.  In  the  winter  the 
sheep  can  be  driven  through  a  sand-storm  and  the  shrinkage 
raised  10  per  cent.  In  the  main  that  is  not  done.  I  will 
give  the  wool  growers  credit  for  that.  They  give  the  wool 
buyers  a  square  deal.  What  was  done  last  winter  when  a 
lot  of  wool  growers  wanted  money,  when  none  of  us  in  the 
East  knew  what  the  wool  was  worth?  These  men  took  a 
chance  and  went  out  in  the  West  and  bought  wool  at  prices 
that  apparently  to-day  seem  cheap.  They  are  going  to  make 
a  profit.  They  have  a  right  to  it.  They  took  a  chance  and 
the  market  has  turned  in  their  favor,  and,  as  I  say,  they  are 
going  to  make  a  profit. 
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"  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  Suppose  the  thing  had  gone  the 
other  way  ?  Suppose  the  market  had  gone  down,  which  was 
what  every  manufacturer  expected  last  winter?  There  isn't 
a  manufacturer  that  I  know  of  in  this  land  that  would  have 
put  his  money  into  the  wool  at  the  price  at  which  the  wool 
man  bought  it  last  winter.  Now  what  is  happening  ?  Here 
we  have  wools  at  about  three  to  four  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  was  then  moving  in  the  West,  particularly  in  the  Terri- 
tories, last  winter.  What  is  the  result?  There  isn't  one 
manufacturer  that  would  be  willing  to-day  to  own  the  wool 
at  the  prices  the  wool  dealer  is  paying  for  it. 

"  Take  my  advice.  It  is  bad  to  prognosticate  unless  you 
know,  but  I  will  risk  my  future  reputation  on  this  statement : 
Let  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  Company  and  all  you  gen- 
tlemen from  Wisconsin  or  Virginia  or  from  whatever  section 
you  come  go  home  and  urge  your  growers  to  sell  their  wool 
to  any  one  who  will  pay  an  approximate  price  to  what  they 
are  paying  to-day,  for  I  am  confident  that  inside  of  six  months 
the  prices  of  native  wool  will  be  lower  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  I  am  pretty  confident  they  will  be  inside  of  ninety  days. 
The  prices  are  abnormal.  The  market  is  on  a  basis  where 
there  are  no  native  wools.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  and  the  manufacturers  were  so  placed  that  they  had 
to  have  the  native  wool  to  piece  out  with.  Now,  in  starting 
another  season  do  you  suppose  that  they  are  going  to  pay 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  for  native  wool  just  because  it 
is  native  wool  as  against  supei'ior  wool  that  can  be  gotten 
from  other  sources  ? 

"  The  manufacturers  have  got  to  look  out  for  themselves 
and  the  wool  grower  has  got  to  look  out  for  himself.  I  have 
considerable  business  both  in  Chicago  and  Boston  with  the 
National  Wool  Warehouse  Compan3\  You  have  Mr.  Cos- 
griff's  endorsement  of  me  yesterday  when  he  said  I  was  a 
fair  man.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  of  the  150,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  produced  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
there  has  been  no  year  where  the}^  have  controlled  and  han- 
dled over  25,000,000  pounds.  That  is  one-sixth  of  what  is 
produced  in  the  West.     Now  if  the  Wool  Growers'  Associ- 
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ation  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  wool  growers  to  have,  why  did 
they  not  patronize  their  association  ?  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  they  did  not  and  one  is  the  question  of  finances. 
The  National  Wool  Warehouse  Company  could  not  finance 
the  handling  of  150,000,000  pounds  of  wool ;  neither  could 
any  wool  dealer  or  several  wool  dealers  in  Boston,  where 
they  do  much  business.  Therefore,  they  have  to  have  the 
wool  man.  You  cannot  eliminate  him.  If  he  does  not 
handle  the  native  wool,  he  will  handle  some  other  kind.  As 
far  as  giving  the  wool  growers  a  square  deal  is  concerned,  he 
is  giving  them  more  than  a  square  deal." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Doak,  of  Virginia,  suggested  that  American 
farmers  and  sheep  growers  were  under  a  great  handicap,  as 
compared  with  the  farmers  and  sheep  growers  of  Australia, 
in  the  matter  of  credit.  The  farmer  in  New  Zealand  could 
go  to  the  post-office  and  get  his  money  at  2i  per  cent.  The 
Western  sheep  men  paid  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  confirmed  what  Mr.  Doak  had  said, 
and  stated  from  his  own  knowledge  of  Western  sheep 
growers  that  90  per  cent  of  them  were  in  debt.  One  man 
put  it  in  this  way.  He  said,  "  I  have  10,000  ewes,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  worth  $50,000,  but  if  I  had  $50,000  what 
would  I  want  with  any  sheep  ?  " 

ADDRESS    OF   MR.    BOULDRY. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bouldry,  of  Boston,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,"  said  that  there  is  no 
combine  in  the  wool  trade  of  this  country.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  have  such  a  thing.  There  is  a  chance  for  free 
competition,  and  that  has  always  been  the  case.  Now  the 
history  of  the  wool  trade  in  Australia  from  the  time  that 
wool  started  to  be  grown  there  has  been  this  :  Wool  has 
followed  money.  It  has  followed  the  financial  leaders,  the 
men  located  in  London.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  London 
wool  sales  were  established  in  the  first  place.  That  is  the 
reason  to-day  why  wool  goes  to  Boston. 

There  are  the  natural  advantasfes  of  New  Eiicfland  for 
manufacturing   purposes    which    make    Boston    the    market 
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point,  but  the  money  which  buys  the  wool  comes  from  Bos- 
ton and  the  wool  grower  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  If 
he  has  not  the  money  to  finance  his  clip  he  is  unfortunate, 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Boston  wool  dealer,  and  it  is  not 
tlie  fault  of  the  New  England  manufacturer.  It  has  been  the 
wool  grower's  misfortune,  and  all  sympathize  with  him,  and 
all  would  like  to  help  him  improve  his  clip  so  that  he  can  get 
whatever  benefit  there  is  possible  from  the  improvement. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  none  of  the  Boston  wool 
merchants  this  year  desire  to  have  consignments  of  wool ; 
that  they  prefer  to  purchase  it  and  take  a  chance  on  the 
market.  That  is  not  true.  There  are  men  in  Boston  that 
have  scarcely  bought  a  pound  of  wool  because  they  feared  the 
high  prices,  and  because  they  considered  the  market  was 
only  an  abnormal  one  at  the  present  time  and  was  bound  to 
be  lower  on  domestic  wools  because  foreign  wools  could  l)e 
brought  in  at  a  lower  price.  None  of  the  wool  growers 
could  have  foreseen  that  their  wool  would  bring  any  such 
prices  as  they  are  now  realizing.  It  has  been  only  supply  and 
demand,  which  is  abnormally  balanced  or  unbalanced,  and 
calls  for  high  prices  of  domestic  wools  at  the  present  time. 
The  wool  grower  will  get  more  money  for  his  clip  if  he  is 
able  to  put  it  up  in  better  shape  —  if  he  will  eliminate  the 
elementary  faults  or  deficiencies,  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  in  a  measure.  If  he  does  that  the  effort  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Boston  wool  trade  because  there  is  open 
competition  in  buying.  As  to  open  wool  auctions,  such  as 
are  held  in  Australia,  some  years  ago  in  New  York  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  wool  auctions.  It  absolutely 
failed.  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  have  their  open  auctions, 
it  is  true,  but  two  years  ago  the  English  wool  merchants 
went  down  into  New  Zealand  and  purchased  wool  on  the 
sheep's  back  before  it  was  shorn,  just  as  they  do  in  the  West, 
which  only  illustrates  the  point  that  it  is  finances  that  in  the 
long  run  control  the  situation.  If  the  Western  wool  growers 
were  as  well  financed  as  the  wealthy  land  owners  and  sheep 
growers  of  Australia,  they  could  hold  their  wool  to  meet  the 
market  in  just  the  same  way  the  Australian  holds  his  wool. 
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No  one  in  the  wool  trade  cares  to  see  the  clip  diminished  or 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  wool  manufacturer  and  the 
wool  dealer  least  of  all  want  to  see  the  wool  clip  cut  down. 
They  want  to  see  it  increased  because  it  is  needed.  The  Orient 
is  calling  constantly  for  more  wool,  and  the  wool  grower  is 
going  to  see  a  better  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
conference  will  result  in  good  to  the  grower,  and  that  the 
industry  may  be  increased. 

ADDRESS   OF    REPRESENTATIVE    SUMNERS. 

Congressman  Sumners,  who  said  that  he  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  "  Farmers  Grange,"  an  agricultural  paper  of  the 
Southwest,  said  that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  abuse  somebody  for  not  doing  something  that  ought 
to  be  done,  or  for  doing  something  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 
But  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  middleman  existed 
because  he  was  needed.  Nature  nowhere  tolerates  a  thing 
that  is  not  needed.  In  order  for  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer to  eliminate  any  part  of  the  expense  they  must  con- 
struct the  machinery  which  eliminates  the  necessity.  If 
wool  can  be  standardized,  wool  ought  to  be  sold  at  standard 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  shipped  to  concentration  points  and 
then  reshipped.  If  it  cannot  be  standardized  it  has  got  to 
be  sent  to  some  place  where  it  may  be  sold. 

Years  ago  every  farmer  had  a  little  bunch  of  sheep  and 
clipped  his  own  sheep.  The  wool  went  to  the  local  carding 
machine  and  the  old  family  loom  made  it  into  the  clothes 
that  the  folks  wore.  At  that  time  practically  everybody  lived 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  recognized  that  an  industrial 
revolution  has  come ;  that  with  the  application  of  steam  and 
electricity  half  of  the  people  have  moved  to  town,  and  the 
farmer  has  not  been  able  to  bring  his  business  into  conformity 
with  the  other  businesses  of  the  country.  The  manufacturer 
organizes  the  producing  and  selling  end  of  his  business,  and 
when  he  puts  his  product  on  the  market  he  knows  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The 
producer  when  he  comes  to  trade  with  the  manufacturer  is 
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asked  first,  "  What  is  your  product  worth  ?  "  The  producer 
trades  on  a  price  fixed  by  the  other  man. 

The  people  who  live  in  towns  should  render  to  the  men 
who  are  out  in  the  fields  every  assistance.  They  ought  to 
recognize  that  these  men  are  raising  the  materials  and  pro- 
ducing the  materials  we  use  for  clothes,  and  be  able  to  help 
them.  If  a  benefit  is  to  come  from  this  conference  some 
constructive  work  must  be  brought  about.  There  is  no  use 
in  abusing  the  other  fellows.  They  come  out  and  trade  with 
us.  They  do  not  force  us  to  take  their  money.  We  trade 
with  them  because  we  think  they  offer  the  best  trade  that 
can  be  had.  We  must  turn  back  this  tide  of  population  that 
is  sweeping  from  the  country  into  the  towns.  The  people  in 
the  towns  must  pay  the  country  boy  just  as  much  for  staying 
out  there  as  he  could  get  by  going  to  town, 

Mr.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  said  that  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure could  do  a  great  deal,  and  it  should  have  some  money 
to  bring  over  to  this  country  fine  breeds  of  sheep  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  sheep  industry  has  received  a  blow  in 
connection  with  the  tariff.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  it  is  wise,  considering  all  the  American 
people,  that  it  should  receive  this  blow,  but  the  sheep  men 
have  a  right  to  ask  Congress  to  do  all  it  can  to  put  the 
industry  on  a  good  footing.  The  Eastern  wool  grower  can 
keep  his  sheep  cleaner  than  he  does.  When  the  yards  are 
muddy  he  can  keep  them  in  the  barns.  He  can  shear  his 
sheep  earlier,  and  he  can  instruct  the  shearers  to  put  nothing 
in  the  fleeces  but  good  wool.  In  England  there  are  local 
wool  markets  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  these  markets  here. 

ADDRESS    OF   REPRESENTATIVE   MONDELL. 

Representative  F.  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  stated  that 
he  was  present  at  the  request  of  the  wool  growers'  associa- 
tion of  his  State.  He  said  that  Congress  made  a  small  appro- 
priation to  encourage  the  importation  of  high  grade  sheep. 
He  had-  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  Western  wool 
growers  would  be  inclined  to  favor  the  view  advanced  hy 
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Mr.  Price  as  against  the  view  of  Mr.  Ritch,  because  the 
former  represented  the  easier  way,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  wisest  course  must  lie  between  tlie  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Price  and  possibly  the  extreme  view  that  in  the  Western 
range  country  everything  can  be  done  that  is  done  in  Aus- 
tralia in  preparing  wool  for  market.  The  man  who  pro- 
duces an  article  most  nearly  finished  for  final,  actual  use 
by  the  consumer  is  the  man  who  usually  makes  the  largest 
profit.  The  seller  of  raw  material  is  always  handicapped, 
but  the  Western  wool  industry  was  under  a  great  debt  of 
obligation  to  Mr.  Cosgriff  for  his  introduction  of  the  paper 
string,  and  that  he  had  public  spirit  enough  to  have  Mr. 
Ritch  come  over  and  show  how  they  do  it  in  Australia. 

The  permanent  land  tenure  gives  Australia  a  great  advan- 
tage. There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  territorial  wool  situa- 
tion that  it  has  not  been  in  a  transitory  stage.  The  thought 
has  been  to  put  the  farmer  on  the  land,  and  the  people  have 
steadily  and  constantly  evaded  any  leasing  system  which 
would  establish  a  condition  of  permanency  to  the  stock 
industries.  When  Western  farmers  were  chided  for  not 
having  prepared  their  wools  as  well  as  they  should,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live  must  be  remembered.  Their 
industry  is  being  carried  on  in  a  region  undergoing  an  evolu- 
tion of  ownership  and  of  settlement.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Price  has  said,  when  you  come  to  measure  the  extent  of 
improved  methods  of  better  preparation  and  better  care,  and 
balance  it  with  the  price  received,  it  may  not  in  every  case 
be  an  advantage.  While  there  is  no  immediate  benefit,  if  a 
majority  of  fiockmasters  can  follow  this  method  ultimately 
the  price  of  wool  will  be  higher,  because  if  the  entire  product 
is  better  it  will  command  a  higher  price.  There  must  be 
missionaries,  though,  these  John  the  Baptists,  these  men  who 
improve  methods  without  getting  any  direct  and  immediate 
benefit. 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  that  the  American  farmer, 
except  in  Eastern  thickly  settled  communities,  is  handicapped 
in  the  method  of  financing  his  operations.  Something  must 
be  done  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  wool  grower  but  of 
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every  other  man  in  agriculture  and  farming  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  his  money  cheaper.  It  is  not  a  simple 
problem.  It  is  difficult  by  reason  of  the  enormous  extent  of 
our  territory  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  industry. 

Mr.  Doak,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cleaver,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Stevens,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  of  wool  grow- 
ing conditions  and  the  outlook  in  their  States.  Mr.  Wing,  of 
Ohio,  said  that  there  was  money  in  the  sheep  business  with 
wool  as  low  as  it  is,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there  never  was  a 
better  time  than  the  present  for  going  into  the  sheep  business 
on  the  Eastern  farm,  provided  the  sheep  are  not  beaten  up 
by  dogs,  and  provided  the  grower  knows  how  to  feed  mutton 
lambs  and  keep  them  clean  and  get  what  he  can  for  the  fleece. 
Mr.  Wing  said  that  during  the  four  years  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Uncle  Sam  going  from  farm  to  farm  to  ascertain  the 
revenues  of  sheep  owners,  he  never  found  a  man  who  was  not 
making  money  who  grew  mutton  lambs  and  fed  them  well,  and 
he  found  but  few  men,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  before  the  tariff  was 
removed,  who  were  making  money  by  relying  upon  the  wool. 

Mr.  Magnus  Brown,  president  of  the  Minnesota  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  described  the  work  of  his  association, 
which  maintains  a  warehouse  and  sells  wool  brought  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Brown  complained  that  so  far  as 
furnishing  data  and  showing  where  one  clip  was  superior  to 
another,  he  and  his  associates  had  yet  to  get  the  first  word  of 
assistance  from  Eastern  manufacturers. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Potter,  Associate  Forester,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  protecting 
the  flocks  against  predatory  animals.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Economic  Investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
on  the  same  theme,  as  did  Mr.  Hugh  Sproat,  of  Boise,  Idaho. 
Miss  Julia  M.  Wade,  secretary  of  the  American  Shropshire 
Registry  Association,  spoke  of  the  damage  and  destruction  to 
flocks  of  sheep  by  dogs.  Mr.  F.  R.  Marshall,  Senior  Animal 
Husbandman  in  Sheep  and  Goat  Investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
cussed the  same  topic. 
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MR.    BATTISON's   paper    ON   WOOL    STATISTICS. 

A  paper  describing  the  methods  of  compiling  the  Annual 
"Wool  Review  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, prepared  by  Mr.  William  J.  Battison,  of  Boston,  Stat- 
istician of  the  Association,  was  presented  as  follows : 

"  Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prepare  from  year  to  year  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  and  the  annual 
wool  product.  This  was  the  custom  when  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Department  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Dodge,  a  man  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  wool  growing  and  sheep  raising  industry. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Dodge's  service  in  the 
bureau  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Truitt,  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Company,  wool  spinners,  com- 
menced making  a  similar  estimate  for  his  own  use. 

"  His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers. At  about  that  time  Mr.  Dodge  discontinued  his 
work,  and  as  Mr.  Truitt  did  not  care  to  continue  his  statis- 
tical efforts,  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  National  Association 
should  undertake  the  gathering  of  the  statistics  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  report  on  the  wool  product  of  the  country 
disinterestedly  prepared  for  the  information  of  all  connected 
with  the  growing,  dealing  in,  or  manufacture  of  wool. 

"  As  I  had  been  for  years  attending  among  other  things  to 
the  statistical  work  of  the  Association,  this  task  naturally 
devolved  upon  me,  and  I  may  say  that  in  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  to  prepare 
this  estimate  I  have  never  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  efforts,  and  am  glad  that  this  work  is  again  to  be  under- 
taken by  an  agency  that  has  ample  facilities  and  abundant 
means,  so  that  when  the  facts  are  collated  and  the  results 
published  the  report  will  not  only  bear  the  stamp  of  official 
authority  but  have  added  weight  as  the  outcome  of  careful 
inquiry  by  the  agency  the  best  fitted  to  conduct  it,  unless, 
indeed,  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  fiocks  could  be  made, 
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and  the  amount  of  wool  sheared  ascertained  each  year,  as  is 
now  done  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  cotton  crop. 

"The  methods  which  have  been  followed  by  the  National 
Association  have  for  a  starting  point  the  United  States 
decennial  census  reports  —  that  is,  the  enumeration  of  sheep 
in  the  various  States  and  the  wool  product  as  reported.  In 
1900,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  the  sheep  and  lambs  were 
separately  reported,  and  this  was  done  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Association. 

"  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  annually 
made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  as 
of  the  first  of  January,  using  the  census  report  as  the  basis 
from  which  to  start,  and  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the 
numbers  there  given  such  a  per  cent  as  the  reports  of  its 
local  correspondents  indicated  to  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
enumeration  up  to  date  —  that  is,  adding  or  deducting  from 
3'ear  to  year  in  each  State  or  Territory  so  much  per  cent  as 
the  increase  or  decrease  appeared  to  be. 

"  These  estimates  I  understand  were  adjusted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  next  following  census  figures  became  avail- 
able, and  then  a  new  start  from  the  revised  figures  was 
made. 

"  The  number  thus  ascertained  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Department  has  been  carefully  used  in  our  estimates,  as  also 
have  been  the  reports  made  by  the  Department  showing  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  flocks  from  disease,  inclement  weather 
and  other  causes,  and  in  our  ascertainment  of  the  number  of 
sheep  for  shearing  allowance  also  has  been  made  for  the 
annual  slaughter  for  food  purposes  of  sheep  and  lambs, 

"  Here  you  have  the  principal  official  sources  of  my  infor- 
mation, and,  as  you  see,  the  only  figures  showing  the  actual 
number  of  sheep  are  those  of  the  Census  Bureau  every  tenth 
year;  nearly  everything  else  is  an  estimate  having  those  fig- 
ures for  a  foundation. 

"  A  number  of  the  States  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  the  number  of  sheep  within  their 
borders,  but  more  do  not,  for  as  a  rule  sheep  are  not  taxed. 
State  reports  have  been  used  as  far  as  possible,  as  a  check 
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upon  the  various  estimates.  The  officials  in  some  of  the 
States,  however,  in  which  sheep  are  assessed  express  doubts 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  reports,  believing  them  to  be 
only  partial.  The  whole  question  of  the  number  of  sheep 
in  the  country  and  consequently  of  the  volume  of  the  wool 
clip  has  been  necessarily  largely  a  matter  of  estimate,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  National  Association  pains  have  been  taken 
to  emphasize  that  fact. 

"It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  National  Association  to 
send  to  the  officers  of  the  wool  growers'  associations,  to  indi- 
vidual wool  growers,  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  the  State  agricultural  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  sheep  commissioners  and  experiment  stations 
a  circular  letter  annualljs  containing  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  inquiries,  with  some  other  interesting  statistical 
details  bearing  upon  the  industry,  and  asking  for  such  infor- 
mation as  could  be  given  respecting  the  total  number  of 
sheep,  their  increase  or  decrease  during  the  year  in  localities 
with  which  our  correspondents  were  familiar ;  changes  in  the 
breeds  of  sheep  kept ;  weight  of  fleeces  as  it  was  known  to 
them  and  the  loss  in  shrinkage,  from  the  greasy  condition  as 
shorn,  to  the  scoured  state.  Replies  to  these  questions  were 
tabulated  so  far  as  possible,  and  by  averaging  the  returns  a 
basis  has  been  reached  for  the  various  calculations  necessary 
to  obtaining  the  result. 

"  Boston,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  great  wool  market  for 
this  country.  Her  dealers  have  their  agents  all  through  the 
wool  raising  districts.  Some  operate  mostly  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  some  in  others,  but  taking  them  together,  as  they  are 
able  each  for  himself  to  form  a  pretty  close  opinion  of  the 
quantity  and  condition  of  the  wool  coming  from  the  sheep 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  collating  their  informa- 
tion the  amount  of  the  total  product  of  the  year  can  be  fairly 
well  approximated. 

"  Before  the  results  reached  by  the  Association's  canvass 
are  published,  the  preliminary  figures  have  always  been  sub- 
mitted to  many  of  these  gentlemen  for  examination  and  criti- 
cism, the  various  items  have  been  carefully  gone  over  and  the 
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final  result  not  reached  until  it  appeared  that  the  totals  were 
as  nearly  correct  as  the  conditions  allowed.  The  outcome  of 
all  this  care  and  scrutiny  is  that  the  reports  have  been 
accepted  by  the  trade  generally  and  by  the  statistical  offi- 
cials of  the  government  as  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  wool  production.  Indeed,  a  letter  dated  November  29, 
1913,  from  this  Department  to  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Sec- 
retary, commended  this  work  of  the  National  Association  in 
these  terras  : 

" '  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  attempted  to 
estimate  the  annual  production  of  wool,  largely  because  such 
work  has  been  so  well  handled  by  your  Association.  If  it  is 
your  intention  to  discontinue  such  work,  or  if  it  is  your 
desire  that  the  work  be  transferred  to  this  Department,  the 
subject  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics and  the  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.' 

"  There  is  one  point  that  has  been  passed  in  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  methods  pursued  in  making  this  estimate  —  that 
is,  the  question  of  the  pulled  wool  product,  which  is  very 
considerable  in  amount.  Pulled  wool  is  the  wool  taken  from 
the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep.  In  England  it  is  the  custom 
in  estimating  the  wool  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
take  the  numbers  of  sheep  reported  as  of  January  1  in  eaxih 
of  the  several  shires  or  counties,  multiplying  them  by  the 
average  weight  of  fleeces  in  the  same  localities,  thus  securing 
a  total  for  the  country.  From  the  total  thus  reached  a  quan- 
tity assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  what  the 
slaughtered  sheep  would  have  produced  if  sheared  at  the 
usual  time  and  what  they  did  produce  at  the  time  of  slaugh- 
ter is  deducted,  and  the  remainder  is  taken  to  be  the  wool 
product  for  the  year.  The  method  pursued  here  has  been 
the  reverse  of  that,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  pulled  wool  is 
concerned.  As  good  an  estimate  as  possible  has  been  made 
of  the  number  of  wool  producing  sheep  at  shearing  time,  say 
April  1,  as  some  date  must  be  fixed,  and  the  number  for  each 
State  has  been  multiplied  by  the  average  weight  of  fleeces 
for  that  State.    The  total  of  all  the  States  gives  the  quantity 
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of  sheared  wool.  To  this  total  is  added  an  amount  for 
wool  taken  from  skins  by  wool  pullers,  whose  business  it  is, 
equal  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  wool  taken  from  slaughtered 
animals,  which,  of  course,  averages  less  per  skin  than  a  year's 
growth,  because  the  lambs  have  not  reached  that  age  and  the 
older  sheep  killed  during  the  year  have  only  so  much  wool  as 
has  grown  since  the  last  shearing. 

"  In  getting  at  the  figures  for  slaughtered  sheep  and  wool 
per  pelt  information  is  obtained  from  slaughtering  establish- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  lambs  and  sheep  killed  and  of  the 
wool  secured,  and  further  allowance  is  made  for  the  killing 
by  butchers  and  on  farms  for  family  use.  The  government 
reports  of  the  shipment  of  sheep  to  the  great  cities  are  also 
considered  in  making  the  account. 

"  It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  figures 
published  annually  of  the  wool  production  of  the  country  are 
what  they  have  always  been  called,  ^  an  estimate,'  and  noth- 
ing more ;  but  it  is  an  estimate  honestly  and  carefully 
prepared  according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  secure. 

"  Although  these  annual  figures  are  frankly  estimates,  as 
they  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  on  the  same  plan  and 
built  upon  the  same  foundation,  they  afford  opportunity  for 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  wool  produc- 
tion of  the  country  from  time  to  time. 

"  Since  making  the  last  report  a  number  of  the  great  rail- 
roads handling  wool  have  furnished  confidentially  official 
figures  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  shipped  over  their 
lines.  These  figures  were  received  too  late  for  use  in  the 
last  statement,  and  as  they  do  not  cover  all  the  railroads  they 
are  not  so  valuable  as  complete  reports  from  all  roads  would 
be.  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Department  in  the 
future  to  secure  full  returns  of  wool  shipments,  and  if  so 
they  would  prove  an  admirable  check  upon  results  otherwise 
obtained. 

"  As  the  shearing  camps  or  stations  become  more  and  more 
localized  and  enlarged,  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  from 
those  in  charge  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep  sheared 
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and   the    wool   taken  off  at  each  one,  thus  adding  another 
check  upon  the  computation,  based  upon  numbers. 

"  I  have  thus  briefly  outlined  for  your  information  the 
methods  pursued ;  have  referred  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  effort  in  years  past,  and  have  offered  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  for  the  future,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  it  is  with  much  gratification  that  I  contemplate  the 
transfer  of  the  work  to  a  department  of  the  government 
which,  backed  by  official  authority  and  having  much  greater 
facilities,  will  surely  be  able  to  present  a  report  which  will  be 
far  more  complete  and  accurate  than  can  possibly  be  made 
by  a  private  organization,  and  which  will  be  accepted  without 
question  by  all  concerned." 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference, submitted  his  report  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Honorable,  The  Secreiary  of  Agriculture : 

"  The  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  last  census,  was  valued  at  approximately  8280,000,000. 
The  sheep  industry  obtains  to  some  extent  in  every  county 
of  the  Union.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  not  only  must  our  nation  depend  upon 
the  sheep  for  a  large  part  of  its  meat  supply  but  the  best 
part  of  its  clothing  must  always  come  from  home-raised  sheep. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  supply  of  sheep  is  rapidly 
decreasing  and  the  indications  are  that  a  still  further  decrease 
seems  probable.  Under  these  conditions  you  have  called  this 
conference  to  consider  the  economic  problems  that  are 
unfavorably  affecting  this  great  industry.  For  this  recogni- 
tion on  your  part  the  flockmasters  of  the  country  are  deeply 
grateful,  and  beg  to  assure  you  of  their  hearty  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  every  reform  that  would  seem  to  offer  a  solution 
of  these  problems.     Among  the  subjects  considered  by  this 
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conference  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  delegates 
are  the  following  : 

"  A  careful  estimate  indicates  that  approximately 
#15,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  live  stock  are  annually 
destroyed  in  this  country  by  the  depredation  of  predatory 
wild  animals.  In  the  Western  States,  on  which  most  of  this 
burden  falls,  the  great  percentage  of  these  predatory  animals 
are  bred  and  raised  on  land  properly  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  the  Federal  government.  This  condition  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  State  or  individual  successfully  to  eradi- 
cate these  pests.  Under  such  conditions  those  interested  in 
our  animal  husbandry  feel  that  the  nation  should  assume  its 
just  share  of  this  burden  through  a  system  of  national 
bounties. 

"  In  the  farming  States,  thousands  of  sheep  are  annually 
destroyed  by  dogs  and  this  menace  keeps  many  farmers  from 
taking  up  sheep  husbandry,  thus  reducing  the  nation's  sup- 
ply of  meat  and  wool.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  better 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  many  of  the  States,  and  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  materially  assist  in  securing  such  legislation  by  giving 
this  movement  its  moral  support  in  every  way  possible. 

"At  the  present  time,  we  have  in  the  United  States  no 
generally  accepted  standards  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  grades  of  wool.  This  lack  of  standardization  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  wool  grower  to  know  the  grade  of  wool 
he  is  producing  or  the  value  of  it  in  the  market.  We  feel 
that  if  our  wool  was  standardized  into  grades  intelligible  to 
the  grower  it  would  encourage  him  to  produce  a  better 
quality  of  wool  and  would  do  much  to  place  the  entire  wool 
industry  on  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory  plane.  We 
appreciate  the  most  useful  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  standardization  of  cotton,  and  we  urgently 
petition  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  your  Depart- 
ment will  take  up  the  matter  of  standardizing  wool.  We 
appreciate  that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  a  perfect 
standard  of  grades  can  be  generally  adopted,  but  we  believe 
that  in  a  relatively  short  time  temporary  standards  can  be 
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established  that  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  wool  grower 
from  an  educative  standpoint  and  useful  to  the  entire  wool 
trade.  We  therefore  hope  that  before  our  next  clip  is 
marketed  the  grower  may  have  before  him  a  set  of  standards 
generally  acceptable  to  the  wool  interests  of  this  country. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  in  quality 
and  character  the  wool  of  the  United  States  is  declining,  as  it 
certainly  is  in  quantity.  Probably  several  factors  contribute 
to  this  result,  but  undoubtedly  an  important  cause  is  that  in 
the  past  few  of  our  agricultural  colleges  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  given  wool  growing  or  sheep  breeding  the 
consideration  that  the  importance  of  the  industry  merited  or 
the  encouragement  that  foreign  governments  have  extended 
to  their  sheep  breeders.  Wool  growing  is  a  science  that 
requires  not  only  the  sound  judgment  of  practical  breeders, 
but  the  technical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  trained  expert. 
We  therefore  appreciate  that  under  present  conditions  there 
is  immediate  need  for  the  establishment  of  government  sheep 
breeding  farms,  one  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  inter- 
raountain  States  and  another  in  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States,  where,  under  supervision  of  experts,  experi- 
ments may  be  conducted  to  determine  what  type  of  sheep 
produces  the  most  desirable  quality  of  wool  and  is  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
territory  concerned.  Under  the  direction  of  these  experts,  a 
survey  of  the  country  could  be  made  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  sheep  husbandry  moat  suited  to  each  locality.  In 
connection  with  this  government  breeding  farm,  we  would 
urge  the  maintenance  of  a  wool  college  where  a  short  course 
in  wool,  wool  growing  and  sheep  breeding  would  be  available 
to  those  connected  with  our  sheep  industry'.  Such  institu- 
tions as  these  would  stimulate  interest  in  wool  growing  and 
would  be  reflected  in  an  increased  production  of  wool  and 
sheep  and  a  material  increase  in  the  character  and  useful- 
ness of  American-grown  wool.  The  urgent  need  of  such 
institutions  leads  us  to  ask  that  every  effort  be  made  to  estab- 
lish them  in  the  near  future. 

"In  order  that  those  interested  in  this    conference    may 
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derive  the  fullest  benefits  therefrom,  we  suggest  that  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  delegates  in  attendance. 

"S.  W.  McClure,  Chairman^ 

Secretary,  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"  W.  C.  Coffey, 

Agricultural  College,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 

"  Magnus  Brown, 

President,  Minnesota  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Farmington,  Minn. 

"Robert  B.  Thomson, 

Vice-President,  National  Wool  Warehouse 

&  Storage  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
"  J.  E.  COSGRIFF, 

President,    Continental   National   Bank, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah." 

The  statement  was  duly  adopted  by  the  conference. 

A   NATIONAL   WOOL   EXHIBIT. 

In  connection  with  the  conference,  near  by  the  meeting 
room  in  the  National  Museum,  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure presented  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  wool  and  wool 
manufactures.  This  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lewis  L. 
Heller,  Junior  Animal  Husbandman  in  Sheep  and  Goat 
Investigations,  who  had  been  for  several  months  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  the  East  and  in  Boston  securing  material  for  the 
exhibit.  There  were  shown  samples  of  Australian,  South 
American  and  domestic  wools,  with  their  grease  and  scoured 
pound  values  stated  for  April  15.  There  were  in  the  exhibit 
also  samples  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  and  knit  goods, 
and  samples  showing  the  effect  on  finished  fabrics  of  insoluble 
branding  materials.  This  wool  exhibit,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  shown  in  a  still  more  comprehensive  form  at  the  San 
Francisco-Panama  Exposition  of  next  year. 
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"IMPORTED"  FABRICS   LOSING   FAVOR. 

ACTUAL     TESTS     UNDER   THE    NEW    TARIFF    RESULTING    TO 
THE   ADVANTAGE   OF   AMERICAN   GOODS. 

By  WiNTHROp  L.  Marvin. 

There  have  been  increased  imports  of  foreign  woolen 
fabrics  under  the  new  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  hiw  just 
as  was  anticipated.  The  figures  of  tliese  increased  imports 
are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  But  as  a  rule  these 
heavy  importations  have  been  due  to  the  lower  price  and  not 
to  any  superior  intrinsic  quality  of  the  foreign  fabrics.  The 
word  "imported"  does  not  carry  the  magic  influence  which 
was  supposed  to  attach  to  it  before  the  country  entered  upon 
this  latest,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  the  last,  experiment 
in  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  virtually  cut  in  half  the 
duties  on  foreign  woolen  manufactures.  As  the  European 
manufacturer  pays  only  one-half  or  less  than  one-half  as 
much  for  spinning  a  pound  of  yarn  or  weaving  a  yard  of 
cloth  as  does  the  American  manufacturer,  a  certain  increase 
in  imports  based  upon  cheapness  was  the  inevitable  result. 
Many  foreign  fabrics  could  pay  the  35  per  cent  duty  and  yet 
be  laid  down  in  our  markets  for  a  price  less  than  a  compar- 
able American  fabric  could  be  manufactured  for.  The 
enlarged  purchases  of  European  cloths  and  dress  goods  in 
this  country  have  been  due,  most  of  them,  to  the  simple  fact 
that  poverty  compels  skilled  European  spinners  and  weavers  to 
do  for  40  and  50  cents  an  amount  and  kind  of  work  for  which 
American  spinners  or  weavers  would  be  paid  -fl  or  more. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  these  increased  importations  —  the 
spur  of  necessity  is  greater  in  Europe  than  it  is  here,  and 
the  man  who  buys  a'suit  of  English  cloth  or  the  woman  who 
buys  and  wears  French  dress  goods  is  merely  profiting  from 
this  circumstance. 

The  notion  that  imported  woolen  fabrics  are  habitually 
better    than   American    fabrics    is  a  notion  that   is   keenest 
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among  persons  who  know  least  about  the  woolen  trade.  For 
many  years  under  adequate  protective  tariffs  our  imports  of 
woolens  had  been  chiefly  high-priced  or  novelty  patterns, 
and  there  had  been  no  actual  comparison  of  medium-priced 
or  low-priced  American  and  foreign  fabrics.  Soon  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff,  approved 
October  3,  1913,  representatives  of  European  houses  began 
to  show  their  samples  in  this  country,  though  the  reduced 
duties  on  woolen  manufactures  were  not  to  become  effective 
until  January  1,  1914.  Long  before  the  new  rates  made 
actual  importations  possible,  most  of  these  European  samples 
were  frankly  recognized  as  disappointing. 

serious  faults  in  foreign  fabrics. 

Before  October  had  ended  the  trade  journals  of  New  York 
began  to  remark  that  "Some  of  the  foreign  fabrics  that  are 
shown  as  being  competitive  do  not  meet  the  domestic  lines  in 
points  of  intrinsic  value."  A  week  or  two  later  a  trade 
authority  said :  "  A  shock  of  considerable  proportions  will 
occur  when  it  is  discovered  that  iniquities  are  far  more 
numerous  in  manufacturing  abroad  than  they  are  here. 
Colors  here  are  made  to  stand  three  separate  tests  as  to  fast- 
ness in  staples.  The  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  this 
respect  is  known  here,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  some  of  the  prices  that  are  being  quoted 
here  are  on  the  basis  of  tests  with  which  this  market  is  not 
familiar."  —  ("  Daily  Trade  Record  "  of  New  York,  November 
12,  1913.) 

A  few  days  later  this  suspicion  had  become  a  certainty. 
The  "  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce "  of  December  5, 
1913,  in  its  review  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  market  stated 
that  "  With  a  view  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter 
three  of  the  best  constructed  serges  made  in  England, 
which  cost  between  58  cents  and  65  cents  landed  here  under 
a  35  per  cent  duty,  freights,  commissions  and  other  charges 
included,  were  imported  in  order  to  make  comparisons.  One 
of  the  leading  American  serges  that  cost  72  cents  regular  was 
used  in  the  tests  that  were  made,  and  the  results  obtained 
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were  most  favorable  for  the  American  product."     The  tests 
were  severe  ones.     They  are  thus  described  ; 

The  first  test  these  four  samples  were  put  to  was  to  place 
them  in  bottles  containing  a  solution  of  49  parts  water  and 
one  of  ammonia.  The  color  was  soon  extracted  from  the 
foreign  cloths,  while  the  American  withstood  the  test  splen- 
didly. The  second  test  was  to  boil  out  the  samples  by  the 
process  known  as  the  government  soap  boil.  From  a  dark 
navy  shade  the  three  foreign  cloths  changed  to  a  pale  lilac, 
while  the  American  remained  Unchanged.  Under  press 
cloths  the  three  foreign  serges  discolored  the  cotton  press 
cloth  badly,  while  the  American  showed  just  the  slightest 
propensity  to  fade.  The  foreign  goods  shrunk  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  loss  in  shrinkage  was  estimated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  six  cents  a  yard.  These  tests  may  be  considered 
extreme,  but  as  the  goods  used  were  representative  of  what 
foreign  and  domestic  mills  were  offering,  the  tests  proved 
the  American  fabrics  superior  in  every  way  to  those  made 
abroad. 

LESS   STRONG   THAN   AMERICAN   CLOTHS. 

This  experience  was  most  significant  as  proving  that  in 
fabrics  of  moderate  price  and  large  consumption  American 
manufacturing  methods  were  very  much  more  efficient  and 
up  to  date.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  fastness  of  their 
colors  that  foreign  cloths  for  popular  use  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  "Daily  Trade  Record"  of  December  20,  1913, 
stated  that  "  Those  who  have  tested  them  are  a  unit  as 
regards  the  result,  and  this  is  that  they  break  on  the  slightest 
pressure."  "  Tensile  strength  is  so  lacking  that  while  they 
are  soft  to  handle  and  of  satisfactory  appearance,  they  break 
so  easily  that  they  would  be  too  unserviceable  to  consider." 
A  typical  foreign  serge  broke  under  a  test  of  13  pounds 
while  an  American  serge  of  the  same  weight,  stock  and 
price  —  that  is,  77  cents  a  yard — did  not  break  until  33 
pounds  were  applied. 

In  the  "New  York  Journal  of  Commerce"  of  December 
22,  1913,  it  was  declared  that  "  Samples  of  a  36-inch  all- 
worsted  serge  are  being  shown  at  prices  equivalent  to  a  little 
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over  28  cents  a  yard,  duty  paid,  for  blue  and  black,  but  this 
cloth  is  similar  to  many  of  the  other  cheap  English  serges. 
As  it  is  very  loosely  constructed  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  gum.  The  30-cent  serges  made  by  the  leading  American 
mills  are  considered  much  better  in  every  way."  Thus  even 
cheap  prices  due  to  cheap  wages  fail  to  gain  the  foreign 
fabric  an}^  preference. 

An  expert  at  New  York  examining  a  foreign  blue  poplin 
found  96  defects  in  one  piece  of  27  yards.  This  cloth  had 
slipped  on  the  warp  so  badly  as  "  to  make  it  impossible  of 
use  in  women's  garments."  This  experience  recalled  to  a 
veteran  garment  manufacturer  a  trial  which  he  had  made 
under  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  of  1893-1897  when,  reject- 
ing 92i-cent  American  kerseys,  he  had  bought  foreign  ker- 
seys for  QQ  cents  a  yard.  "  The  latter  looked  beautiful 
except  when  worked.  Then  the  back  slipped  away  from  the 
front,  and  I  had  to  sacrifice  a  good  many  yards  at  21  cents  a 
yard,  and  never  took  up  the  foreign  stuff  again." 

There  was  disappointment  also  over  imported  yarns. 
The  "  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  "  of  March  19,  1914, 
stated  that  "Not  only  were  these  low  English  yarns  of  a 
quality  much  inferior  to  the  grades  weavers  have  been 
accustomed  to  using,  but  it  is  said  that  the  percentage  of 
moisture  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  the 
buyers  expected  to  find."  "  It  is  also  stated,"  said  the  "  New 
York  Journal,  of  Commerce"  of  December  27,  1913,  that 
*■'  the  quality  of  the  stock  used  in  many  of  the  samples  sub- 
mitted is  not  as  good  as  that  used  in  the  standard  domestic, 
yarns,  so  that  the  75-cent  American  yarns  are  considered 
better  than  the  British  at  74." 

After  the  reduced  woolen  duties  had  been  only  a  few 
weeks  in  effect,  the  "  Daily  Trade  Record  "  of  New  York 
(February  14,  1914)  said  that  "It  is  reported  among  those 
who  are  foremost  in  the  serge  market  that  many  of  the  low- 
priced  foreign-made  serges  have  been  returned  on  account  of 
'  bleeding.'  This  tendency  was  reported  some  time  ago  and 
excited  considerable  interest  and  comment  in  the  trade.     It 
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is  stated,  however,  that  this  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
this  grade  of  goods,  because  they  were  subjected  to  the 
ammonia  and  water  test.  There  are  reports  of  numbers  that 
did  not  'bleed'  at  testing,  but  which  did  'bleed'  after  being 
delivered.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  recognized  as  being 
past  masters  in  all  of  the  arts  that  help  them  to  disguise  the 
real  conditions." 


MUCH   FOREIGN    USE   OF   COTTON. 

Uncertainty  of  color  and  deficiency  in  tensile  strength 
were  not  the  only  grievous  faults  which  these  "  imported  " 
woolen  fabrics  were  found  to  develop.  Toward  the  end  of 
December,  1913,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  woolen  trade, 
Zadock  Wolff,  returning  from  Europe,  said:  "  Mpst  of  the 
clothiers  whom  I  saw  abroad,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  them, 
were  disappointed  in  the  results  they  obtained,  virtually 
gave  up  looking  after  they  had  been  there  a  few  days,  and 
practically  eliminated  the  search  for  medium  grade  worsteds 
which  was  the  object  of  their  quest."  "  The  great  trouble 
that  the  clothiers  encountered  over  there  is  what  the  English- 
man calls  '  scribbling '  —  that  is,  the  use  of  cotton  in  an 
almost  unrestricted  way  in  his  fabrics.  Some  beautiful 
goods  are  shown  by  the  English  mills,  but  they  contain  cot- 
ton and  this  the  American  buyer  cannot  overlook." 

This  general  use  cJf  cotton  in  European  fabrics  was  more 
strikingly  remarked  a  few  weeks  later  when  suits  of  clothes 
priced  at  -$25,  $S0  and  $35  and  made  of  Scotch  woolens  were 
shown  on  Broadway  —  a  plain  twill  woolen  fabric  with  an 
all-cotton  thread  for  a  decoration.  The  "  Daily  Trade 
Record "  of  May  1,  1914,  commenting,  said  that  "  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  even  in  high-grade  suits  cotton 
slips  in  when  the  fabrics  are  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  abroad  cotton  is  used  regu- 
larly and  as  a  matter  of  course  by  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  wary  of  when  purchasing 
foreign  goods.     The  difference  in  cost  between  cotton  and 
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silk  would  be  about  5  or  H  cents  a  yard,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence also  between  goods  made  abroad  and  here."  The  fol- 
" lowing  day  the  "Daily  Trade  Record,"  addressing  itself  to 
the  subject,  said  that  "  Buyers  of  high-class  merchandise 
have  had  delivered  to  them  fabrics  containing  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  cotton  when  they  thought  they  had  purchased 
fabrics  entirely  free  from  the  staple.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  they  immediately  returned  the  goods." 

The  Federal  government,  through  the  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  into  the  woolen  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  found  that  while  the  amount  of  actual  wool 
consumed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  country 
had  increased  from  330,179,000  pounds  in  1899  to  474,751,- 
000  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  decade  —  a  gain  of  44  per 
cent,  or,  reckoned  on  a  scoured  wool  basis,  a  gain  of  50  per 
cent  —  in  the  same  decade  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed in  these  woolen  and  worsted  mills  had  fallen  off  from 
40,245,000  pounds  to  20,055,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent,  while  the  amount  of  cotton  yarn  purchased  increased 
only  from  35,343,000  pounds  to  39,169,000  pounds,  or  11  per 
cent.  "The  net  result,"  states  this  government  report,  "is 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cotton  used  as  a  material 
by  wool  manufacturers."  This  is  the  fact  as  regards 
America.  The  use  of  cotton  as  a  substitute  for  wool  or 
other  higher  priced  fibers  is  large  and  increasing  in  the  wool 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 


clothing  manufacturers  disappointed. 

The  great  ready-to-wear  clothing  manufacturers  of  this 
country  who  are  the  principal  customers  of  American  mills 
were  quick  to  discover  that  the  value  of  the  lower  tariff  and 
easier  access  to  European  factories  was  very  much  less  than 
they  had  been  led  to  suppose  by  protection-hating  newspapers 
and  politicians.     In  March,  1914,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
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advertising  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  —  one  of  the 
most  violent  exponents  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  —  declared: 

One  thing  we  want  you  to  be  clear  about :  The  mere  fact 
that  a  fabric  is  imported  doesn't  make  it  any  better.  There 
are  some  who  seem  to  think  it  does  ;  we  don't  think  so. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Dwight  S.  Hirsh,  president  of 
the  Hirsh-Wickwire  Company,  clothing  manufacturers  of 
Chicago,  returning  on  the  "  Olympic  "  from  Europe,  stated  that 
"  There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  English  woolens,"  and 
that  his  purchases  of  them  were  "about  the  same  as  in 
previous  years."  Mr.  Hirsh  added  that  American  clothing 
manufacturers,  many  of  them,  had  "  met  with  keen  dis- 
appointment at  not  finding  suitable  materials  abroad.  Their 
expectations  were  evidently  greater  than  their  realization." 

Mr.  David  Kirschbaum,  of  A.  B.  Kirschbaum  &  Company, 
as  quoted  in  the  "  Daily  Trade  Record  "  of  March  24,  1914, 
said  that  "  All  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades  of  foreign 
fabrics  were  so  badly  manipulated  (and  because  of  that  so 
unreliable)  that  they  could  not  be  used  by  American  manu- 
facturers of  ready-made  clothes."  Mr.  Kirschbaum  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  since  January  1,  when  the  reduced  woolen 
duties  went  into  effect,  "  raw  materials  and  fabrics  have 
advanced  steadily  in  price."  He  thought  that  high-priced 
foreign  fabrics  such  as  are  used  by  merchant  tailors  for  suits 
selling  at  from  $60  to  190  "  would  be  imported  in  greater 
quantity,"  and  that  the  price  of  the  wealthy  man's  suit 
might  go  down  from  $90  to  about  $70.  But  he  saw  no  advan- 
tage whatever  in  the  purchase  of  the  lower  and  medium 
grades  of  foreign  cloths. 

As  the  light  weight  season  in  woolen  fabrics  drew  near  in 
June,  the  trade  journals  of  New  York  insisted  that  many 
purchasers  who  tried  foreign  woolen  goods  and  "  had  ample 
opportunity  to  try  them  out,"  "  are  disinclined  to  repeat  the 
experience."  "  One  bought  goods  because  he  thought  he 
had  to  have  them  while  the  interest  in  foreign  goods  was 
uppermost.     He  has   discovered,  however,  that   there  is  no 
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advantage  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,  and,  therefore, 
he  is  not  disposed  to  buy  again." 


IMPORTED    SERGES    ESPECIALLY    INFERIOR. 

An  absence  of  uniformity,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  cutters  in  this  country,  was  emphasized  as  a  particular 
fault  of  these  foreign  woolen  fabrics.  American  mills  were 
able  to  make  prompt  deliveries  in  considerable  quantities  and 
of  uniform  quality  and  color.  This  in  serges  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  apparently  unable  to  guarantee.  "  In  this 
country,"  says  the  "  Daily  Trade  Record  "  of  July  3,  1914, 
"a  mill  specializes  on  serges  and  is  successful  in  putting 
them  out  in  a  uniform  state.  It  is  known  from  the  start-off 
who  is  going  to  weave  them,  who  is  going  to  dye  them,  who 
is  going  to  finish  them.  Not  so  abroad.  If  any  considerable 
quantity  of  serges  are  purchased  in  Bradford,  for  instance, 
the  first  shipment  may  be  made  by  one  mill,  the  second 
shipment  by  another  mill,  and  the  third  shipment  by  still 
another  mill,  so  that  in  this  way  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  run  uniform.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  textile 
business  that  is  purchased  on  confidence,  reputation,  and 
experience,  it  is  serges.  This  very  fact  militates  against 
serges  of  foreign  make  selling  freely  in  this  country,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  tests  there  is  little  opportunity  for  them  here." 

This  being  the  state  of  mind  of  purchasers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  strange  to  read  in  the  London  corre- 
spondence of  the  trade  press  that  "  A  great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment prevails  in  woolen  circles  here,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  few  American  buyers  have  come  over  this  season 
and  that  those  who  have  come  have  left  so  few  orders  behind 
them." 

Thus  the  glamor  that  long  hung  about  "imported  "  woolen 
goods  is  swiftly  disappearing  in  the  white  light  of  actual 
experience.  A  while  ago,  as  related  by  "  Fibre  and  Fabric," 
an  American  woolen  manufacturer  saw  in  a  tailor's  window 
a  display  of  his  own  fancy  worsteds  all  marked  "Imported." 
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They  were  held  at  $9  a  yard,  and  a  suit  made  of  them  would 
cost  180.  The  cloth  was  sold  by  the  domestic  mill  for  $2.87 
a  yard.  The  manufacturer  entered  the  store  and  had  a  brief 
interview  with  the  proprietor,  who  admitted  that  he  knew 
that  the  cloth  was  of  American  make,  but  the  "imported" 
tag  sold  two  suits  to  one  without  it.  Of  course,  this  kind  of 
a  humbug  cannot  long  continue  in  these  j'^ears  of  grace  and 
enlightenment.  The  authors  of  the  present  tariff  for  revenue 
only  may  find  that  they  have  conferred  a  boon  which  they 
have  not  dreamed  of  on  American  woolen  manufacturers  by 
enabling  some  thousands  of  Americans  who  never  before  had 
an  actual  acquaintance  with  these  vaunted  "  imported " 
fabrics  to  make  a  real,  personal  test  of  the  qualities  of 
foreign  goods. 
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SOME   HISTORICAL    SIDELIGHTS   ON   THE   TARIFF   IN   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

By   Roland  Ringwalt. 

Of  necessity  the  tariff  question  is  generally  argued  from 
the  economic  standpoint.  Even  when  the  speaker  cares  only 
for  votes  he  must  seek  his  votes  by  making  a  fair  show  for 
his  case.  "  Specific,"  "  ad  valorem,"  "  home  market,"  "  for- 
eign trade,"  and  kindred  terms  fly  back  and  forth  until  one 
might  pardonably  suppose  that  Protection  was  wholly  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  It  hardly  occurs  to  the  average  man  that  the 
Protective  system  was  once  brought  forward  as  a  means  of 
calming  mob  violence,  that  it  was  then  linked  with  Execu- 
tive tyranny,  and  that  one  President  brought  it  forward  in 
both  cases.  No  one  can  say  that  the  facts  are  forgotten  or 
concealed,  yet  they  are  so  rarely  joined  that  a  brief  allusion 
may  be  warranted. 

The  majority  of  astrologers  and  sorcerers  have  at  least 
some  faith  in  their  own  pretensions,  and  Jefferson's  constant 
outcry  against  Federalist  tyranny  was  partly  sincere.  He 
certainly  talked  nonsense  about  dealing  gently  with  insurrec- 
tions "  so  as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much,"  and  he  over- 
did his  shudders  lest  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  should 
destroy  our  liberties.  But  Jefferson  was  sometimes  in  ear- 
nest, and  he  firmly  believed  —  indeed  he  knew  —  that  excise 
taxation  might  render  government  odious  and  bring  on  rebel- 
lion. He  had  seen  the  fearful  evils  of  the  old  French 
imposts,  he  was  aware  that  the  English  laws  were  harsh  and 
vexatious,  even  under  our  milder  system  he  had  noted  the 
resistance  to  the  Whiskey  Tax.  Abstractly  he  leaned  toward 
Free  Trade,  practically  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible.  In 
raising  revenue  he  preferred  a  tariff  which  at  worst  directly 
annoys  only  a  few  merchants  and  travelers  to  an  internal  sys- 
tem, which  meddles  with  everybody.      Under  a  mild  excise 
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system,  Jupiter  nods,  and  the  law  is  semi-ridiculous.  Under 
a  vigorous  enforcement  the  rigor  and  the  vigilance  give 
offence  to  many.  Jefferson,  who  carefully  felt  the  public 
pulse,  considered  that  the  tariff  system  was  better  than  the 
excise. 

Jefferson,  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes.  His  worst 
enemies  can  hardly  say  that  he  exaggerated  in  this  sentence : 
"  These  (the  excise  duties),  covering  our  land  with  officers, 
and  opening  our  doors  to  their  intrusions,  had  already  begun 
that  process  of  domiciliary  vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is 
scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  reaching  successively  every 
article  of  produce  and  property."  He  was  within  bounds. 
The  "  moonshine  "  districts  are  so  far  from  the  great  cities, 
so  little  known  to  the  average  tourist,  illiteracy  is  so  com- 
mon there,  that  the  long  ugly  story  of  the  desperado  and  the 
spy,  the  petty  tyrant  in  the  poor  man's  cabin  and  the  lawless 
mountaineer  who  will  make  fruit  brandy  if  he  kills  somebody 
for  it  is  not  often  told.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  something  like 
it  recently  in  the  Allen  gang.  Under  the  excise  system  offi- 
cers have  entered  houses  at  dead  of  night,  dwellings  have 
been  burned,  shots  have  been  fired  from  behind  trees,  agents 
of  the  government  have  been  stabbed  in  the  back,  quiet 
farmers  have  been  .driven  away  by  threats,  timid  men  have 
perjured  themselves  to  clear  guilty  men,  anonymous  letters, 
threatening  instant  death,  the  bullet  that  went  astray  and 
killed  the  baby,  the  swaggering  despot  who  in  pretending  to 
search  for  whiskey  purposel}^  maimed  a  poor  man's  horse,  the 
vindictive  scoundrel  who  shot  Somebody  because  Somebody's 
brother  was  in  the  Internal  Revenue  department  —  all  this 
is  part  of  our  history,  and  it  is  not  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Of  course,  we  hear  loud  complaints  of  the  despotism  of  the 
tariff — the  United  States  Senate  rang  with  the  plea  that 
some  rich  women  had  been  compelled  to  pay  an  extortionate 
duty  on  their  poodles.  Even  since  Wilson's  election  a  young 
man  has  been  ordered  to  pay  20  per  cent  on  some  fine  bull- 
dogs. Several  persons  have  been  delayed  by  baggage  inspec- 
tors  until   they  were  late    for  the   matinees.     But   all  the 
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annoyances  at  all  the  Custom  Houses  since  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1789  have  been  slight  compared  with  the  grim  stories  of  the 
"  moonshine  "  regions  —  the  land  of  arson  and  assassination. 

A  detailed  review  of  excise  taxation,  French,  English, 
Irish,  and  our  own,  would  not  put  Jefferson's  views  out  of 
court.  But,  after  all  Jefferson's  outcry  against  Hamilton, 
the  inaugural  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  remaining  revenue  on 
the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic  comforts. 
Being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it 
may  be  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  an  American  to  ask, 
what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  United  States  ?  These  contributions  enable  us 
to  support  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  to  fulfil 
contracts  with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  native  right 
of  soil  within  our  limits,  to  extend  these  limits,  and  to  apply 
such  a  surplus  to  our  public  debts,  as  places  at  a  short  day 
their  final  redemption,  and  that  redemption  once  effected, 
the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  just  repartition 
among  the  States,  and  a  corresponding  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  rivers,  canals, 
roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects 
within  each  State."  Is  not  this  a  fairly  wide  construction  of 
the  "general  welfare  "  clause  ? 

If  the  democratic,  the  popular  argument  for  a  Protective 
system  has  not  been  pressed  by  Republicans  as  it  should  have 
been  there  is  little  need  to  expand  it.  The  case  was  ably  put 
by  Jefferson,  and  Jefferson's  strength  among  wage  earners 
shows  that  he  knew  their  wishes.  He  wanted  their  votes  and 
he  got  them.  Even  to-day  his  name  is  almost  invariably 
cheered.  Now  comes  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  — the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  Jefferson  carried  Protection  to  the  extreme 
point  of  destroying  long  established  industries,  bankrupting 
old  commercial  houses,  instituting  domiciliary  searches,  sum- 
moning the  army  and  navy  to  his  aid,  threatening  State 
authorities,  and  risking  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  To  this 
day  school  teachers  talk  of  the  harsh  act  of  Parliament  which 
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closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and  half  forget  that  Jefferson  had 
a  Boston  Port  Bill  for  every  harbor  on  the  coast. 

Toward  England  Jeffei-son  felt  the  bitter  hatred  which  only 
civilians  know  —  that  desperate  rancor  which  soldiers  cannot 
understand.  He  hated  her  because  of  his  personal  grievances, 
because  she  was  a  land  of  primogeniture,  because  she  had 
dukes  and  earls,  because  she  had  a  religious  establishment, 
because  she  impressed  our  seamen,  because  she  was  anti- 
French,  because  of  her  best  and  worst  traits,  because  she 
was  English.  The  mere  fact  that  a  dinner  was  in  French  style 
made  Jefferson  like  it  better.  He  loved  European  fashions, 
and  gave  his  house  an  Italian  name,  "  Monticello  "  (little 
mountain).  As  a  publicist,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  leisure  and  a 
student,  he  was  anti-English. 

Acts  of  Congress  raising  tariff  duties  were  signed  by 
Jefferson,  but  his  desire  to  strike  at  England  was  not  satisfied 
with  half-way  measures.  He  asked  Congress  to  absolutely 
prohibit  certain  British  manufactures,  and  the  sweeping  vote 
showed  that  he  could  rely  on  loyal  obedience.  Then  he 
called  for  an  Embargo,  without  any  limit  as  to  time,  a  measure 
prohibiting  our  ships  from  sailing  to  foreign  ports,  refusing 
cargoes  to  foreign  vessels,  and  compelling  coasters  to  give 
bond  that  their  cargoes  should  be  landed  only  at  domestic 
ports.  The  great  authority  on  strict  construction  declared 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  meant  to  suppress  it 
altogether,  the  enemy  of  harsh  government  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  veto  any  bill  repealing  the  Embargo,  the  man 
who  had  denounced  King  George  the  Third  "  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  the  world  "  actually  did  that  very  thing. 
Shipowners  went  bankrupt  and  cut  their  throats,  hungry 
sailors  marched  along  the  streets  cursing  the  government, 
lawyers  and  clients  planned  innumerable  evasions,  shipyards 
were  silent  and  wharves  sprouted  with  grass  —  no  Federalist 
can  paint  the  scene  in  darker  colors  than  were  used  by 
New  England's  noblest  Democrat,  Robert  Rantoul.  Jefferson 
drove  this  prostrating  Embargo  through  the  United  States 
Senate  in  four  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  put  it  through  the 
House.     Fitz  John  Porter's  restoration  to  the  army  took  up 
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several  hundred  times  as  much  of  legislative  attention.  Then 
came  the  enforcement  act,  which  proved  that  Jefferson  was 
prepared  to  confiscate  ships,  to  search  private  houses,  to  seize 
the  books  of  merchants,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier  than 
the  loins  of  John  Adams.  Under  the  pressure  of  commercial 
extinction  and  the  call  of  instant  necessity  the  clever  New 
England  sailor  and  even  the  field  hand  of  Virginia  turned  to 
crude  manufactures.  Some  homely  articles  must  be  had,  and 
as  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off  native  goods  had  to  be  made. 
The  Embargo  was  repealed,  but  in  its  place  came  an  act  for- 
bidding all  trade  with  England  and  France,  then  came  the 
War  of  1812,  and  home  industry  took  several  further  steps. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  Jefferson's  flatterers  asked  him 
to  visit  New  England,  and  that  he  replied  with  a  clever  letter 
to  the  effect  that  no  President  but  Washington  should  make 
stately  pilgrimages.  Beyond  question  Jefferson  was  afraid 
that  some  insane  bankrupt  would  shoot  or  poison  him.  Yet 
the  Embargo  that  ruined  the  merchant  and  the  planter  forced 
the  shipwright  and  the  rope  maker  to  seek  other  callings. 
As  Beaconsfield  says  "  The  desert  made  the  camel,"  and  the 
American  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  what  all 
the  arguments  of  Hamilton  had  not  taught  him.  The  War  of 
the  Revolution  had  suspended  commerce  for  years,  the 
French  and  English  decrees  had  greatly  restricted  it,  the 
Embargo  had  stopped  it  entirely,  the  War  of  1812  had  cut  it 
off  for  more  than  two  years,  tlie  press  gangs  of  Britain  and 
the  pirates  of  Barbary  had  been  factors  in  foreign  trade,  and 
the  lesson  of  all  this  was  that  we  must  have  domestic  work- 
shops to  supply  our  needs. 

More  than  Hamilton  in  his  splendid  report,  more  than 
Carey  in  all  his  books,  more  than  Morrill  and  Kelley  and 
McKinley  and  Dingley,  more  than  any  other  ten  men 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  great  worker  for  American  manu- 
factures. What  makes  the  case  doubly  surprising  is  that 
Protection  for  Protection's  sake  was  never  his  first  object. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  Administration  his  desire  for  domestic 
peace  led  him  to  oppose  the  internal  revenue  taxes  which 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  farmer  and  had  already  called 
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forth  lawless  bands.  Before  he  left  office  he  fancied  that  he 
could  force  England  to  cease  from  impressment  provided 
he  cut  off  her  supplies  of  American  grain,  and  to  do  this  he 
crushed  the  commerce  of  New  England  and  hazarded  seces- 
sion. "  Incidental  Protection  "  was  once  the  favorite  phrase 
of  Randall  Democrats.  Verily  it  was  "  incidental "  to 
Jefferson,  "  incidental "  to  his  dread  of  excise  tyranny,  and 
then  "  incidental  "  to  his  own  tyranny  when  he  dealt  out  to 
New  England  in  time  of  peace  a  measure  so  oppressive  that 
tlie  kindly  Lincoln  winced  at  dealing  out  a  like  measure  to 
insurgents  in  time  of  war. 
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COMPARATIVE  RETURNS  FROM  THE  WOOLEN  MILLS 
FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  QUARTERS. 

Replies  to  the  Association's  inquiry  sent  to  all  the  woolen 
mills  of  the  United  States,  asking  for  a  statement  of  active 
and  idle  woolen  machinery  on  June  1,  1914,  show  that  no 
marked  change  in  the  condition  of  the  industry  had  developed 
up  to  that  date  from  the  condition  disclosed  by  the  previous 
inquiry  of  March  2,  1914  —  though  the  showing,  of  course, 
was  somewhat  better  than  that  of  December  1,  1913,  near 
the  end  of  a  long  year  of  tariff  uncertainty. 

Depression  in  the  carpet  manufacture  continues  to  be 
marked,  no  fewer  than  28.3  per  cent  of  the  carpet  looms  of 
the  country  having  been  reported  as  idle  on  June  1,  1914. 
This  is  a  larger  proportion  of  inactivity  than  is  noted  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  mills,  where  24.6  of  the  broad  and  25 
per  cent  of  the  narrow  looms  were  idle.  The  state  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  for  though 
here  and  there  fortunate  mills  are  in  full  operation,  the  great 
majority  of  the  concerns  reporting  were  suffering  on  June  1 
from  more  or  less  unemployment. 

Again  returns  have  been  received  with  gratifying  prompt- 
ness from  mills  representing  a  major  part  of  all  the  woolen 
machinery  of  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  were  asked 
on  June  1  whether  they  desired  an  inquiry  and  report  of 
active  and  idle  machinery  more  frequently  than  once  in  three 
months,  and  the  majority  of  them  indicated  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement.  Another  inquiry 
will  be  made  on  and  for  September  1  —  no  signatures  to  the 
separate  returns  being  required.  With  the  present  statement 
there  is  published  the  corresponding  statement  in  percentages 
of  idle  machinery  on  December  1,  1913,  and  March  2,  1914. 
Another  quarterly  return  will  complete  a  full  year,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  these   reports  will  thus  prove  of 
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increasing  value  to  the  industry.     The  results  of  the  latest 
inquiry  are  as  follows  : 


Machimert. 

Total  Num- 
ber Reported. 

In  Operation. 

Idle. 

Per  Cent  of  Idle  to 
Total  Reported. 

June  1,  1914. 

June  1, 
1914. 

Mar.  2,        Dec.  1, 
1914.             1913. 

1 

Looms,  wider  than 

50  in.  reed  space. 
Looms,  50  in.  reed 

space,  or  lees  .   . 
Looms,  carpet 
Woolen   cards, 

sets 

Worsted  combs   . 
Woolen    spinning 

spindles    .       .    . 
Worsted  spinning 

spindles   .... 

37,596 

10,890 
2,876 

3,229 
1,743 

985,641 

1,571,177 

28,352 

8,163 
2,062 

2,605 
1,473 

731,004 

1,287,240 

9,244 

2,727 
814 

624 
270 

254,637 

283,937 

24.6 

25. 
28.3 

19.4 
15.5 

25.8 

18.1 

24.8 

17.7 
24.5 

19.5 
13. 

22.2 

22. 

24.9 

27.2 
32.1 

21.4 
23.1 

22.7 

26. 
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PRICES    OF   YARNS   AND   CLOTHS. 

A  COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   CHANGING  VALUES    OF 
CERTAIN   REPRESENTATIVE   MANUFACTURES. 

Another  statement  of  comparative  prices  of  yarns  and 
cloths,  after  a  plan  initiated  some  months  ago,  is  published 
below  —  the  prices  of  yarns  running  back  to  1905.  These 
comparisons  of  prices,  to  be  presented  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Bulletin,  have  been  received  with  interest,  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  extend  in  this  new  statement  the  scope  of 
cloth  prices,  always  difficult  of  tabulation.  From  time  to 
time  as  fashion  demands  even  staple  fabrics  are  sometimes 
discontinued,  but  the  following  figures  are  given  in  the 
belief  that  a  comprehensive  line  of  staple  goods  will  in  its 
entirety  fairly  represent  the  course  of  prices  from  year  to 
year. 

PRICES   FOR   WOOLEN   AND   WORSTED    CLOTHS. 

Discounts  deducted  to  reduce  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  a 
uniform  net  basis  for  30-day  terms. 

The  fabrics  included  in  this  list  are  all  of  good  quality  and 
pure  wool. 

Prices  are  per  lineal  yard,  except  for  blankets. 
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Weight  per 

Prices  First 

Prices  Last 

Prices  First 

No. 

Trade  Name. 

Quality. 

Lineal 

Width. 

6  Months, 

6  Months, 

6  Months, 

Yard. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914. 

1. 

Clay  diagonal. 

\  blood. 

12    oz. 

56" 

$1.24 

$1.10 

$1.06 

'I. 

Clay  diagonal. 

\  blood. 

14    oz. 

56" 

1.35 

1.19 

1.13 

a. 

Clay  diagonal. 

\  blood. 

16    oz. 

66" 

1.46 

1.28 

1.24 

4. 

Serge. 

h.  blood. 

11    oz. 

56" 

1.07 

.95 

1.08 

6. 

Serge. 

i  blood. 

14    oz. 

56" 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

6. 

Flannel,  blue. 

14    oz. 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

7, 

Flannel,  white. 
Thibet. 

36" 

56" 

.70 
.88 

.70 
.79 

70 

8. 

12    oz. 

.79 

9. 

Venetian. 

14    oz. 

56" 

1.20 

1.13 

1.08 

10. 

Kersey. 

30    oz. 

54" 

2.20 

2.25 

Discontinued 

a. 

Kersey. 

26    oz. 

54" 

2.13 

2.13 

Vi.. 

Covert. 

16    oz. 

56" 

2.48 

2.48 

2.30 

13. 

Kersey. 

28    oz. 

54" 

2.50 

2.25 

2.38 

14. 

Kersey. 

24    oz. 

54" 

2.25 

2.00 

2.13 

1ft. 

Broadcloth. 
Worsted  coating. 

54" 
54/56" 

1.75 
1.68 

1.75 
1.50 

16. 

16    oz. 

1.43 

IV. 

Worsted  coaling. 

Government  goods  : 
(Army)  : 

12    oz. 

54/56" 

1.55 

1.40 

1.28 

iil. 

Olive  drab  flannel. 

1  blood. 

8J  oz. 

54/56" 

Feb.,   .99 

July,      .87 

'22. 

Melton. 

g  blood, 
i  blood. 

\Z\  oz. 

56/58" 
56/58" 

May,   .93 

23. 

Melton. 

16J  oz. 

July,    1.28 

24. 

Melton. 

g  blood. 

30    oz. 

56/58" 

(Marine  Corps)  : 

30. 

Shirting    flannel 
(khaki). 

\  blood. 

8^  oz. 

54" 

Jan.,  1.075 

.912 

31. 

Flannel,      winter- 
field. 

J  blood. 

13/14  ozs. 

54" 

Jan.,  1.18 

Aug.,  1.13 

32 

Jacket  cloth,  dark 
blue. 

\  and    I 
blood. 

14  oz. 

54" 

Jan.,  1.45 

33. 

Coat   cloth,   dark 

i  and  full 

20  oz. 



blue. 

blood. 

34 

Kersey,       winter- 
field. 

Kersey,      winter- 
field. 

Blanket,     winter- 

5  blood. 

14/15  ozs. 
22  oz. 

54" 

35. 

5  blood. 

54" 

Jan.,  1.74 

Aug.,  1.49 

40. 

g  blood. 

46/51    ozs. 

7'x5'6" 

Aug.,  2.94 

2.84 

field. 

each. 

each. 

each. 
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PRICES   FOR   CERTAIN    STANDARD    WORSTED   YARNS. 

Below  are  Boston  market  quotations  on  certain  standard 
worsted  yarns  from  January  1,  1905,  to  July  1,  1914 : 


Jan.  1,  1905 
April  1,  1905  . 
July  1,  1905  , 
Oct.  1,  1905  , 
Jan.  1,  1906  , 
April  1,  1906  , 
July  1,  1906 
Oct.  1,  1906 
Jan.  i,  1907 , 
April  1,  1907 
July  1,  1907 
Oct.  1,  1907 
Jan.  1,  1908 
April  1,  1908 
July  1,  1908 
Oct.  1,  1908 
Jan.  1,  1909 
April  1,  1909 
July  1,  1909 
Oct.  1,  1909 
Jan.  1,  1910 
April  1,  1910 
July  1,  1910 
Oct.  1,  1910 
Jan.  1,  1911 
April  1,  1911 
July  1,  1911 
Oct.  1,1911 
Jan.  1,  1912 
April  1,  1912 
July  1,  1912 
Oct.  1,  1912 
Jan.  1,  1913 
April  1,  1913 
July  1,  1913 
Oct.  1,  1913 
Jan.  1,  1914 
April  1,  1914 
July    1,  1914 


2/24—3. 


.79 

.77 
.81 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.83 
.83 
.85 
.84 
.83 
.83 
.74 
.72 
.72 
.78 
.82 
.82 
.96 
.94 
.88 
.83 
.78 
.80 
.75 
.73 
.73 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.84 
.84 
.81 
.73 
.71 
.59 
.64 
.65 


2/32—4. 


^0.90 
.86 
.90 
.94 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.96 
.99 
.99 
.95 
.95 
.84 
.82 
.82 
.90 
.96 
.96 
1.06 
1.08 
1.02 
.95 
.93 
.92 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.86 
.90 
.90 
.98 
.98 
.93 
.82 
.82 
.70 
.72 
.73 


2/40— X. 


$1.04 
1.04 
1.09 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.18 
1.08 
1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.18 
1.22 
1.32 
1.32 
1.25 
1.10 
1.05 
1.074 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.08 
1.15 
1.15 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
.90 
.97 
1.00 


2/50— XX. 


$1.24 
1.24 
1.31 
1.38 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.34 
1.34 
1.35 
1.35 
1.33 
1.83 
1.28 
1.24 
1.24 
1.37 
1.38 
1.40 
1.50 
1.50 
1  40 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.22 
1.18 
1.18 
1.17 
1.22 
1.25 
1.32 
1.32 
1.25 
1.18 
1.18 
1.05 
1.11 
1.13 


Note. 

3  =  1/4  Blood  Stock. 

4  =  3/8      "         " 
X  =  1/2      " 

XX  =  Fine  Medium  Stock. 
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©bituarg. 

THOMAS    DOLAN. 

Mb.  Thomas  Dolan,  of  Philadelphia,  long  one  of  the  fore- 
most woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  an  executive 
and  financier  of  the  first  rank,  died  at  his  home  in  Torresdale, 
Pa.,  Friday,  June  12, 1914,  at  the  age  of  seventy -nine.  Mr.  Dolau 
was  a  native  Pennsylvanian,  born  in  Montgomery  County,  October 
27,  1834.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  a  youth 
entered  the  retail  dry  goods  business  in  Philadelphia.  Later, 
in  1856,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  commission  house  handling 
hosiery  and  knit  goods.  He  won  success  in  this  field,  and  when, 
early  in  the  Civil  War,  his  employers  failed,  he  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  embarking  on  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods 
under  the  name  of  the  Keystone  Knitting  Mills  at  Oxford  and 
Hancock  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dolan  was  characteristically  quick  to  discern  the  changing 
trend  of  fashions.  In  1872  he  began  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
suitings,  his  firm  being  known  as  Thomas  Dolan  &  Company. 
He  added  to  his  business  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres 
and  ladies'  cloakings,  and  in  1882  ceased  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods.  Mr.  Dolan  also  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  worsted 
yarns,  first  at  Darby  and  later  in  Philadelphia.  His  business 
success  was  great;  his  enterprise,  ability  and  perseverance  were 
abundantly  rewarded,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  had 
any  serious  diificulties  with  any  of  his  employees.  In  1897  he 
retired  from  the  manufacturing  business  with  a  capital  that 
enabled  him  to  give  his  attention  to  the  development  of  important 
public  utilities. 

Mr.  Dolan  was  a  pioneer  in  the  electric  light  field,  and  he  won 
a  national  reputation  for  his  leadership  in  the  development  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Trac- 
tion Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  — 
this  last  concern  bringing  all  of  the  street  car  lines  of  Philadel- 
phia under  one  control.  Mr.  Dolan's  activities  extended  to  other 
cities,  and  he  was  influential  in  the  traction  business  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore.  He  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Widener,  Elkins,  and  others. 

Mr.  Dolan  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  for  some  years  a  mem- 
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ber  of  its  Executive  Committee.  On  liis  retirement  from  the  man- 
agement of  his  woolen  mills  Mr.  Dolan  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  a  distinction  conferred  only  upon 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill  and  Theodore  C.  Search. 

Throughout  his  business  life  Mr.  Dolan  was  always  a  strong 
Republican  and  protectionist,  actively  interesting  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  protectionist  party  and  holding  a  place  of  influence 
with  the  National  Administration  which  had  upheld  the  protec- 
tive principle.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Manufacturers 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its 
vice-presidents.  He  was  interested  also  in  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  the  Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company.  He  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  Conspicuous 
for  his  piiblic  spirit,  sagacity,  and  courage,  Mr.  Dolan  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  business  and 
political  life  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be 
keenly  missed,  and  his  memory  will  be  held  in  honor.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  three  sons. 

JAMES   MOORE    SWANK. 

Mr.  James  Moore  Swank,  for  many  years  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statistical  authorities  of  the  United  States,  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  21,  1914,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Mr.  Swank 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  on  December  31, 
1912,  he  relinquished  the  official  post  which  he  had  held  for  forty 
years.  After  his  resignation  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  1855,  gave  place  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  incorporated  a  few  years  ago  under  the  laws  of 
New  York,  of  which  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

An  appreciative  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Swank, 
prepared  by  John  Bruce  McPherson,  was  published,  with  a  pho- 
tograph of  Mr.  Swank,  in  the  Bulletin  of  September,  1913.  This 
would  render  superfluous  any  detailed  sketch  at  this  time  of  the 
career  of  one  of  the  notable  protectionist  thinkers  of  America. 
Mr.  Swank  had  passed  nearly  his  entire  life  in  his  native  Penn;* 
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sylvania.  From  1852  to  1869  he  was  a  working  editor  in  Johns- 
town. Then  he  went  to  "Washington  to  serve  as  the  clerk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  INIanufactures.  After  two  years  Mr.  Swank 
became  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On- 
January  1,  1873,  he  became  the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association.  The  art  of  the  statistician  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  was  Mr.  Swank  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
system  of  exact  records  of  production,  etc.,  which  has  been 
brought  to  such  elaborateness  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

But  Mr.  Swank  was  more  than  a  statistician.  He  was  a  strong 
writer  and  a  convincing  speaker  in  defence  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  protection.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  met  and  defeated 
the  determined  effort  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  England  to  arouse 
the  agricultural  West  against  the  manufacturing  East,  and  to 
destroy  the  protectionist  policy  of  Lincoln,  which,  after  the  Civil 
War,  began  to  make  America  the  foremost  manufacturing  nation 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  of  him  that "  Iron 
and  steel  owe  an  unpayable  debt  to  Mr.  Swank,"  and  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said  that  "  I  and  my  colleagues  relied  more 
upon  the  statistics  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Swank  concerning  iron 
and  steel  than  upon  those  of  any  other  man  or  of  most  others 
combined."  Judge  Gary  has  said,  "  As  a  statistician  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  industry,  he  had  no  equal."  Mr.  Swank 
has  died  rich  in  years  and  honors,  leaving  an  extraordinary  record 
of  original  thought  and  achievement. 

In  a  letter  received  at  the  office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  INIanufacturers  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Mr.  Swank 
said  :  "  The  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  our  country  on  the 
tariff  question  to-day  is  strongly  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
protective  policy  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers.  Our  iron 
and  steel  industries  are  just  as  much  stirred  up  on  this  issue  as 
are  your  New  England  textile  manufacturers.  Unfortunately, 
however  favorable  the  constitution  of  the  new  House  may  be 
after  next  fall's  elections.  President  Wilson  would  not  stultify 
himself  by  approving  a  new  tariff  bill.  I  look  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  his  party  this  year." 

WILLIAM  W.   JUSTICE. 

Mr.  William  W.  Justice,  long  a  prominent  wool  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  died  on  May  24,  1914,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.     Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  identified  with  the  wool 
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business  of  Philadelphia,  first  in  the  employ  of  Hanson,  Robinson 
&  Company,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Company,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
his  brothers  Theodore  and  Henry.  Mr.  William  Justice  was  the 
senior  member  of  this  firm  until  1904,  when  he  retired.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  had  joined  in  1865,  and  he  was  also  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  He  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 

Mr.  Justice  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  and  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Trust  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line 
Railroad.  Throughout  his  life  he  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  honored  for  his  ability 
and  sagacity  as  a  merchant  and  a  citizen.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
a  daughter. 

ROBERT   DORNAN. 

Mr.  Robert  Dornan,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  carpet  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  died  on  May  22, 
1914,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Dornan,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  had  lived  in  Philadelphia  since  childhood,  and 
had  been  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  entered  on  a  busi- 
ness life  in  1859  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  later  became 
a  cloth  salesman.  His  connection  with  the  carpet  manufacture 
began  in  .1866,  when  he  entered  into  partnership  in  this  industry 
with  his  brother  John.  For  twenty-one  years  they  conducted 
the  business  together,  and  then  John  withdrew  and  Robert  Dor- 
nan  was  joined  by  a  younger  brother,  T.  Benton  Dornan,  in  the 
firm  of  Dornan  Brothers,  of  which  Robert  was  president. 

Mr.  Dornan  was  not  only  a  successful  business  man,  but  an 
active,  public-spirited  citizen.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
Kensington  National  Bank,  a  director  of  the  United  Security 
Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company,  the  Security  Trust  Company, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Philadelphia  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  at  its  organization  in  1887.  Later,  in  1894,  Mr.  Dornan  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  Dolan  as  president  of  the  club.  He  was  a 
member  also  of  the  Union  League  and  the  Columbia  Clubs  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  Temple  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Dornan  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 
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CHARLES   W.  GLEASON. 

Mr.  Charles  Whitney  Gleason,  of  the  firm  of  A.  D.  Glea- 
son,  Gleasondale,  Mass.,  died  Sunday,  July  5,  1914,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  He  was  a  native  of  Korth  Andover,  and  had 
passed  his  entire  life  in  the  manufacturing  business,  entering  as 
a  lad  the  employ  of  his  father.  He  became  superintendent  of  the 
plant  in  1863,  and  held  this  post  of  active  responsibilities  twenty- 
four  years,  even  after  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  firm.  He 
also  purchased  for  many  years  all  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
business,  of  manufacturing  woolen  dress  goods.  Mr.  Gleason  in 
1884  succeeded  his  father  as  the  head  of  the  concern,  and  was 
highly  regarded  as  a  capable  and  honorable  manufacturer. 

OSCAE   F.  CHASE. 

Mr.  Oscar  F.  Chase,  one  of  the  oldest  wool  manufacturers 
in  New  England,  died  at  his  home  in  Webster,  Mass.,  on  May  26, 
1914,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Woonsocket, 
R.I.,  and  was  educated  in  Northampton,  Mass.  He  and  his 
father,  John  Chase,  many  years  ago  established  the  Chase  Mills, 
now  the  property  of  the  American  Woolen  Company.  Mr.  Chase 
was  interested  also  in  woolen  mills  in  West  Thompson,  Conn., 
Wilsonville,  Conn.,  and  North  Oxford,  Mass.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  daughters. 

LEWIS    WILLEY. 

Mr.  Lewis  Willey,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
Francis  Willey  &  Company,  wool  importers  and  top  makers 
of  Bradford,  England,  died  on  Friday,  June  26, 1914,  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  Willey  was  a  native  of 
England,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Francis  Willey,  and  in  his  youth  was 
associated  with  this  well-known  firm  abroad.  But  in  1894  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  connected  himself  with  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  the  house.  Three  years  later  he  became  the 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  conducted  its  business 
until  th(B  present  year.  He  had  been  ill  for  about  three  months. 
Ml-.  Willey  was  an  active  business  man,  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry. 
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(JHtiitorial  anti  JIntiustrtal  JHisccUanp. 

IMPORTS   UNDER   THE   NEW  TARIFF. 

THE     REDUCED     RATES     TRANSFERRING     A     PART    OF     THE 
AMERICAN   MARKET   TO  EUROPE. 

Imports  of  wool  manufactures  keep  on  increasing  in  a  way  to 
demonstrate  anew  that  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff,  as  its 
Southern  sponsors  have  frankly  said,  is  a  tariff  not  for  revenue 
and  protection  but  for  revenue  only.  Its  effect  upon  great 
Northern  manufacturing  industries  is  one  that  would  rejoice  the 
shades  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  other  ante-bellum  exponents  of 
the  idea  that  protection  is  wholly  iniquitous  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Official  figures  show  that  American  purchases  of  foreign 
woolen  goods,  yarns,  tops,  etc.,  were  valued  at  no  less  than 
$19,116,751  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  new  reduced  rates  — 
the  months  from  January  to  May  inclusive  —  as  compared  with 
$5,984,654  for  the  corresponding  five  months  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  Simmons-Underwood  law  is  proving  the 
anticipated  "  good  thing  "  to  European  manufacturers  who  are 
its  direct  and  chief  beneficiaries.  These  figures  indicate  a  total 
importation  of  wool  manufactures  of  not  far  from  $45,000,000 
for  the  calendar  year  1914,  as  compared  with  $17,351,423  for  the 
calendar  year  preceding. 

Conditions  are  such  that  practically  all  of  these  increased 
importations  represent  a  displacement  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  capital.  There  has  been  no  enlargement  in  the 
domestic  consumption  of  woolen  goods  because  of  any  reduction 
in  prices,  for  such  a  reduction,  generally  speaking,  as  these  pages 
have  repeatedly  shown,  is  inappreciable  when  it  has  reached  the 
"  ultimate  consumer."  Indeed,  because  of  the  widespread  and 
serious  business  depression  accompanying  the  new  revenue-only 
experiment,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  actual  purchase 
and  use  of  woolen  fabrics  by  the  American  people  have  very 
greatly  fallen  off,  with  the  increase  of  unemployment  and  the 
inevitable  decrease  of  ability  and  inclination  to  buy. 

To  estimate  with  fairness  the  value  of  American  woolen  goods 
displaced  by  the  importations,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  imported  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  for  all 
classes  of  goods,  yarns,  tops,  etc.,  is  presumably  not  far  from  25 
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per  cent.  The  actual  value  of  American  products  displaced  by 
the  importations  is,  therefore,  not  far  from  $25,000,000  for  the 
five  months  of  January  to  May  inclusive,  and  for  an  entire  year 
at  the  same  ratio  the  amount  will  be  not  far  from  $60,000,000. 

This  is  a  very  serious  burden  upon  the  American  industry 
in  a  period  of  general  business  depression  and  curtailment.  It 
represents  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  production  of  the 
industry,  which  in  the  highly  prosperous  year  1909  was  set  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  $507,000,000.  That  was  an  excep- 
tional twelvemonth.  The  next  year,  even  under  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  protective  tariff,  would  certainly  have  shown  a  smaller 
figure,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present  year 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
American  woolen  mills,  including  carpets,  will  not  very  much 
exceed  $400,000,000  —  so  that  the  duty  paid  importations  under 
the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff  will  equal  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  production,  instead  of  only  6  per  cent  as  in  1909. 

"  Ah,"  but  the  proponents  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  will  say, 
'*  this  means  increased  competition."  Undoubtedly  it  does  mean 
increased  competition,  but  an  excessive  and  unwholesome  com- 
petition, unfair  to  American  capital  and  degrading  to  American 
labor.  It  is  the  kind  of  competition  that  sets  up  the  English  or 
German  or  French  worker  who  gets  80  cents  or  $1  a  day  against 
the  American  worker  who  gets  $2  — laboring  at  the  same  trade 
with  the  same  kind  of  machinery  operating  in  each  country  at 
equal  maximum  speed.  The  final  and  inevitable  result  is  not  to 
move  up  the  English  or  German  or  French  wage  —  but  to  force 
down  the  American  wage.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  when 
the  revenue-only  experiment  was  last  tried  in  1894-1897,  and 
that  is  what  will  happen  now  if  the  experiment  is  not  agaiu 
quickly  ended  by  the  imperative  voice  of  the  American  people. 

There  was  competition  —  quick,  keen,  often  merciless  competi- 
tion —  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  under  the  previous 
protective  tariff,  before  the  present  inadequate  law  was  estab- 
lished. There  was  the  competition  of  a  thousand  separate 
American  mills,  under  at  least  900  separate  rival  managements, 
equipped  with  enough  machinery  to  make  all  of  the  wool  manu- 
factures required  by  the  American  people,  and  fighting  constantly 
for  a  chance  to  live  and  earn  a  dividend  which  for  the  whole 
industry  probably  did  not  average  6  per  cent.  But  though  this 
was  sharp,  it  was  fair  and  equal  competition,  for  the  reason  that 
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all  the  mills  were  built  and  equipped  on  substantially  even  terms 
and  were  bidders  in  the  same  market  for  their  materials,  supplies 
and  labor.  Their  wages  were  nearly  the  same,  and  if  one  mill 
had  an  advantage  over  the  other  it  was  apt  to  be  due  to  some 
superiority  in  organization  or  in  the  alertness  or  sagacity  of  its 
management. 

In  other  words,  American  competition  was  fair  and  honest 
competition  on  virtually  even  terms,  while  the  new  and  excessive 
European  competition  that  has  been  invoked  by  the  new  tariff 
for  revenue  only  is  a  competition  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  population  and  poverty  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  such  that  skilled  men  and  women  are  forced  to  accept 
for  spinning  a  pound  of  yarn  or  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth  a  wage, 
as  the  Tariff  Board  has  testified,  one-half  or  less  than  one-half 
of  what  is  paid  for  a  like  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  American 
workers.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  European  woolen  goods 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  from  five  to  twenty  or  more  cents  less 
a  yard  than  similar  American  goods  —  a  difference  in  price  large 
enough  to  take  business  away  from  American  mills  and  give  it  to 
European  mills,  but  not  large  enough,  apparently,  to  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  price  of  a  finished  garment  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  buys  and  wears  it. 

The  net  result,  therefore,  of  these  increased  importations  of 
woolen  goods  is  that  labor  in  this  country  is  displaced  and 
deprived  of  employment  —  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  at 
our  quarterly  inquiry  June  1  about  25  per  cent  of  the  woolen 
looms  of  this  country  were  idle  —  new  business  and  new  profits 
are  bestowed  upon  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the  people  of  this 
nation,  wearing  more  of  foreign  and  correspondingly  less  of 
American  fabrics,  are  paying  for  their  clothing  about  as  much  as 
they  did  before.  If  the  American  people  like  this  kind  of  thing, 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  say  so  in  the  November  Congressional 
elections,  and  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
voice  their  emphatic  dissent  from  legislation  inspired  out  of  the 
economic  dark  ages  of  the  world  and  framed  by  a  minority 
Administration. 

The  tabular  record  of  the  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures 
of  wool  for  each  of  the  three  months,  March,  April,  and  May, 
1914,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1913  follows  — 
the  imports  for  the  months  of  January  and  February  having  been 
recorded  in  the  April  Bulletin. 
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Imports    under   the  New  Tariff,  March,  April  and  Mat,  1914,  with 
Corresponding  Months  of    1913  fob  Comparison.* 


March. 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
and   other  like  animals,  and  manu- 
factures of  : 
Unmanufactured  — 

Class  1  —Clothing Ib8...dut... 

Class  2  —  Combing Ib8...dut... 

Class  3  —  Carpet Ibs.-.dut... 

11,501,450 
1,487,584 
9,074,796 

$2,681,544 

383,638 

1,197,512 

Total lbs  . . 

22,063,830 

4,262,694 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel 

and  other  like  animals  — 
Class  1  —  Clothing  i lbs... free.. 

21,872,566 
2,506,018 
12,063,190 

$5,253,229 

Class  2  —  Combing' lbs.,  .free. . 

616  845 

Class  3  — Carpet! lbs. ..free.. 

2,066,013 

Total lbs  .. 

36,441,774 
154,838 

$7,936,087 
65,950 

Hair  of   the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 

Total  unmanufactured  ...lbs... 

22,063,830 

$4,262,694 

36,596,612 

$8,002,037 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets      and       carpeting. 

78,572 
283,691 

1,043,009 

$311,837 
328,974 

225,973 

85,565 
1,314,242 

$379,950 
1,396,910 

Cloths lbs. .  .dut. . . 

Dress    goods,    women's    and    chil- 

•i-n's ),^!'r;::fut-:: 

763,761 

740,928 
14,936 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair  for  oil 

165,087 

170,480 

1,315,731 

194.303 

95,617 

757,608 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc., 
manufactures  of* dut.. . 

229,681 

$1,127,488 

$3,884,796 

*The  imports  for  January  and  February  were  published  in  the  April  Bulletin. 
»  Wool  free  Dec.  1,  1913. 

2  Entered  as  wool  of  Class  II.  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 

3  Free  after  Dec.  1,  1913. 

*  Classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  before  Jan.  1,  1914. 
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Imports  under  the  New  Tariff.  —  Continued. 


Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like   animals,   and   manu- 
factures of : 
Unmanufactured  — 

Class  1  —  Clothing Ibs.-.dut... 

Class  2  —  Combing lbs.,  .dut.. . 

Class  3  —  Carpet lbs. . . dut. . . 

Total lbs... 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel 

and  other  like  animals  — 

Class  1  —  Clothing  '  ..  .lbs... free  .. 

Class  2  —  Combingi  ...lbs. ..free  . . 

Class  3  —  Carpet  1 lbs...  free.. 


Total lbs. 


Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals  •  ..  lbs. ..dut... 


Total  unmanufactured.  ..lbs.. . 

Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets     and    carpeting, 

sq.  yds...  dut... 

Cloths lbs. .  .dut. . . 

Dress    goods,    women's    and    chil- 
,       ,  )sq.yds...dut... 

°'^®°'' /lbs dut... 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair  for  oil 

milling  purposes' free. . 

Wearing  apparel dut. . . 

Wool  wastes 3  lbs. ..free.. 

All  other dut.. . 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc., 
manufactures  of* dut... 


Total  manufactures  of. 


1913. 


Quantity. 


7,072,086 

820,625 

7,352,890 


15,245,601 


15,245,601 


76,885 
232,692 

1,116,035 


Value. 


$1,658,168 
215,504 
969,440 


$2,843,112 


$2,843,112 


$302,758 
257,533 

226,871 


90,684 


113,536 


$991,382 


1914. 


Quantity. 


26,925,230 

1,673,988 

10,382,074 


38  981,292 


43,311 


39,024,603 


111,540 
1,407,260 


333,668 


Value. 


$6,581,569 

445,869 

1,799,657 


$8,827,095 


12,905 


$8,840,000 


$451,953 
1,282,786 


321,661 

806 
124,996 
132,171 
791,941 

227,213 


$3,333,527 


J  Wool  free  Dec.  1, 1913. 

2  Entered  as  wool  of  Class  II.  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 

3  Free  after  Dec.  1,  1913. 

*  Classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  before  Jan.  1,  1914. 
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Imports  undek  the  Niw  Tariff. 


Concluded. 


Mat. 

Articles. 

1013. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  and  manu- 
factures of  ; 
Unmanufactured  — 

Class  1  — Clothing lba...dnt... 

Class  2  —Combing Ib8...dut.. . 

Class  3  —  Carpet lbs. .  .dut. . . 

4,109,866 

601,935 

4,985,025 

$1,009,767 
169,553 
6.')1,967 

Total lbs... 

9,696,826 

$1,821,287 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel 
and  other  like  animals  — 

16,580,562 
2,137,436 
11,378,152 

$4,353,487 

578,275 

1,867,502 

30,096,150 
478,200 

$6,789,264 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 

171,025 

Total  unmanufactured... lbs... 

9,696,826 

$1,821,287 

30,574,350 

$6,960,289 

Manufactures  of — 
Carpets     and     carpeting, 

92,201 
232,283 

860,083 

$426,164 
228,871 

186,804 

78,680 
1,467,335 

$339,825 

Cloths lbs. .  .dut. . . 

Drees    goods,    women's    and     chil- 

,^^„.                       t  sq.  yd8...dut... 
dren  s j  ,^J  •'          ^  ^ 

1,316,166 

449,274 

379,716 
178 

Press  cloths  of  camel's,  hair  for  oil 

105,048 

130,282 

662,164 

89,663 

98,127 

923,396 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc.. 

255,421 

$1,045,014 

$3,434,637 

1  Wool  free  Dec.  1, 1913. 

2  Entered  as  wool  of  Class  II.  previous  to  Dec.  1,  1913. 
apreeafter  Dec.  1,1913. 

*  Classified  as  manufacturcB  of  wool  before  Jan.  1,  1914. 


AN   ILL-TIMED  EFFORT. 

THE     BUSINESS     OF     THE    COUNTRY     OVERWHELMINGLY 
OPPOSED   TO   FURTHER   HARASSMENTS    OF   INDUSTRY. 

President  Wilson's  program  for  further  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  country's  business  has  been  received  with  pronounced 
disfavor  by  American  business  men.  The  opinion,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  of  the  most  sagacious  and  conservative  elements 
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of  the  nation  seems  to  be  that  there  has  already  been  altogether 
too  much  rocking  of  the  boat  during  the  present  Congress  and 
the  life  of  the  present  National  Administration.  And  from  every 
town  and  city  there  has  been  going  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  be 
let  alone  —  a  prayer  for  a  period  of   peace  and  quiet. 

In  spite  of  these  overwhelming  protests  from  men  who  are 
best  equipped  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of 
national  policies  relative  to  business,  President  Wilson  has  pro- 
claimed that  he  proposes  to  hold  the  lawmakers  in  session  until 
his  program  of  corporation  reform  shall  have  been  enacted. 
There  has  been  no  partisanship  in  the  remonstrances  of  business 
men.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  have  declared  them- 
selves pronounceably  against  corporation  bills  of  the  National 
Administration.  A  new  tariff  law  and  a  new  currency  law  are 
almost  universally  believed  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  bank- 
ers and  others  to  be  all  that  the  country  can  endure  for  the 
present. 

In  insisting  on  further  ill-digested  and  radical  legislation  Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  setting  himself  against  the  substantial  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  as  no  American  President  has 
done  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Several  months  ago  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  foreseeing  the  drift  at 
Washington,  caused  a  special  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  to  join  with  other  business  bodies 
in  protest  against  any  further  political  raids  upon  American 
business.  This  committee  has  supported  the  action  taken  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Boston  and  Providence  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Philadelphia  against  the  Administration  bills.  In 
Boston  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  Chamber  oppose  particularly  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission  at  this  especial  time. 
The  considerations  that  led  to  the  making  of  this  recommenda- 
tion as  expressed  by  the  directors  of  the  Boston  Chamber  were 
as  follows : 


Resolved :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  — 

(1.)  What  the  country  needs  at  the  present  time  is  a  rest 
from  new  legislation  affecting  business,  and  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  created   by  recent  Federal 
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legislation,  such  as  the  income  tax,  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and 
the  currency  law. 

(2.)  There  is  not  sufficient  time  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  consider,  with  the  deliberation  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
the  matter  of  so-called  trust  regulation  or  any  general  legislation 
contemplating  changes  in,  or  additions  to,  tlie  present  restrictions 
on  interstate  or  foreign  trade. 

(3.)  Accordingly  the  Board  of  Directors  is  opposed  to  the 
consideration  or  enactment  of  any  form  of  such  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

(4.)  The  whole  subject  of  such  legislation  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  in  the  meantime 
Congress  by  its  committee  should  take  the  opportunity  to  invite 
the  cooperation  of  business  men  throughout  the  country,  in  fram- 
ing needful  legislation. 


A  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  divided 
over  the  question,  the  majority  sustaining  the  idea  of  a  trade 
commission  and  the  minority  opposing  it  —  but  the  majority 
even  of  this  committee  expressed  its  conviction  "that  additional 
drastic  anti-trust  laws  such  as  those  provided  in  the  pending 
Newlands  and  Clayton  bills,  prohibiting  holding  companies  and 
interlocking  directors,  etc.,  are  not  desirable  or  proper  at  the 
present  time." 

But  the  members  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a 
well-attended  representative  meeting,  refused  to  approve  even  the 
idea  of  a  trade  commission.  The  question  was  exhaustively 
debated  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
the  Boston  Chamber  voted  91  to  22  to  approve  the  majority 
report  of  the  directors,  and  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  an 
Interstate  Trade  Commission  as  provided  in  the  Administration 
bill  before  Congress. 

Action  along  similar  lines  was  taken  also  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Provi- 
dence. The  wool  manufacturers  of  the  country,  in  opposing 
radical  anti-corporation  legislation  at  Washington,  have  not  stood 
alone  but  have  worked  together  with  other  representatives  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  President  Wilson  and  his 
Administration,  has  recently  announced  the  result  of  its  national 
referendum  of  commercial  bodies  relative  to  certain  proposals  in 
the  Clayton  anti-corporation  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House 
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and  is  under  consideration  in  the  Senate.  No  fewer  than  559 
commercial  bodies  in  36  States  covering  the  entire  country  were 
consulted,  and  these  sane  and  responsible  business  men  recorded 
themselves  against  the  various  features  of  the  Clayton  bill  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  ranging  all  the  way  on  the  different 
subjects  from  six  or  seven  to  one,  to  fifteen  to  one.  Such  demon- 
strations have  frightened  President  Wilson  and  compelled  a 
modifying  of  some  features  of  the  proposed  law,  but  what 
business  men  demand  is  that  the  entire  ill-advised  effort  be 
abandoned. 


PURE   CLOTH   BILLS   IN   CONGRESS. 

A   RENEWAL   OF   IMPRACTICABLE   SCHEMES  —  A   REALLY 
SOUND  BASIS   OF   LEGISLATION. 

With  the  pure  food  law  as  an  ostensible  precedent,  some 
public  men  of  the  Middle  West  in  Washington  have  for  a  year 
or  two  been  endeavoring  to  secure  a  so-called  pure  fabric  law. 
There  would  be  no  objection  from  manufacturers  to  a  really 
honest,  practicable  and  efficient  measure  to  prevent  misrep- 
resentation in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  but  the  plans  presented 
by  men  wholly  unfamiliar  with  manufacturing  conditions  have 
been  so  wild  and  impracticable  that  very  little  headway  has  thus 
far  been  made  in  arousing  public  interest  and  support,  although 
several  hearings  on  the  Lindquist  and  other  ''labeling"  bills 
have  been  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  Washington. 

Five  or  six  different  proposals  have  been  introduced  in  the 
National  Senate  or  the  National  House  or  in  both  bodies.  There 
is  a  certain  family  resemblance  among  them,  but  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4981)  of  Representative  Lindquist,  a  clothing  manufacturer  of 
Michigan,  has  been  the  most  conspicuous.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  "  for  the  labeling,  marking,  and  tagging  of  all  fabrics 
and  leather  goods,"  and  its  exact  text  is  as  follows : 

A   BILL 

PROVIDING  FOR  THK  LABELING,  MARKING,  AND  TAGGING  OF  ALL 
FABRICS  AND  LEATHER  GOODS  AS  HEREINAFTER  DESIGNATED,  AND 
PROVIDING   FOR   THE   FUMIGATION   OF   SAME. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  misrepresent  in  manufacturing,  selling,  trading,  or 
exchanging  within  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  fabric 
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or  article  hereinafter  named  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  fiber,  or  leather, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  to  wit :  Men's,  women's,  and  children's  clothing,  underwear, 
hosier}',  shirts,  shirt  waists,  lingerie,  night  robes,  bath  robes,  pajamas, 
sweaters,  corsets,  shawls,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  mittens,  blankets, 
quilts,  and  all  bed  furnishings,  rugs,  carpets,  curtains,  draperies,  table- 
cloths, table  covers,  napkins,  doilies,  dresser  covers,  towels,  and  all 
textile  fabrics  sold  bj-  the  bolt  or  yard  ;  boots,  shoes,  sandals,  leggings, 
gi'ips,  handbags,  valises,  trunks,  gloves,  mittens,  belts,  cushions,  bug- 
gies, auto  tops,  harness,  and  all  furniture  made  in  part  of  leather ;  and 
any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offense  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court ;  and  for  each  subsequent  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  coui't. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  of  any  fabric  or  leather  arti- 
cle designated  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  intended  for  sale,  trade,  or 
exchange,  which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  is 
hereby  pi'ohibited ;  and  any  person  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  ship- 
ment from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  a 
foreign  country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  foreign  country,  or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other 
person  any  such  article  so  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  any  such  misbranded  articles,  or 
export  or  offer  to  export  the  same  to  any  foreign  countiy,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$500  for  the  first  offense,  and  upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent 
offense  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country  of  any  manufactured  textile 
articles  designated  in  section  one  of  this  Act  which  have  not  been 
properly  fumigated  and  which  are  intended  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange, 
which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited ;  and  any  pei'son  who  shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from 
any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  foreign  country,  and  having  so  received  shall  deliver, 
or  offer  to  deliver,  to  any  other  person  any  such  aiticle  so  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  person  who  shall  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  any  such  misbranded  articles,  or  export  or  offer  to  export  the 
same  to  any  foreign  country  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
such  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500  for  the  first  offense,  and 
upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court :  Provided,  That  only  such  articles  shall  be  required  to  be  fumi- 
gated as  will  not  be  injured  or  impaired  in  value  by  such  fumigation, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
articles  shall  be  exempted  from  fumigation. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  uniform  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the 
coflection  and  examination  of  specimens  of  articles,  designated  in  sec- 
tion one  of  this  Act,  which  are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  any  other  State  other  than  that  in 
which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced,  or 
which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  intended  for 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  examination  of  specimens  of  articles  shall  be 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  bureau,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  from  such  examination  whether  such  articles  are  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from 
such  examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  are  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained. 
Any  party  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  aforesaid,  and  if  it 
appear  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  violated  by 
such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  certify  at  once  the 
facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  witli  a  copy  of  the 
results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  articles  duly  authen- 
ticated by  the  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  oath 
of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by 
publication  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act  to 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  l)e  commenced  in  the  proper  courts  of 
the  United  States  without  delay  for  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in 
such  ease  herein  provided. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  term  "  pure  wool"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  held 
to  mean  sheep's  wool  which  has  not  been  previously  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  article  or  fabric. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  term  "  pure  silk"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  held 
to  mean  either  a  i-eeled  or  spun  silk  from  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm, 
and  that  the  component  part  of  silk  thereof  does  not  contain  more  than 
its  original  gum  weight. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  term  "pure  cotton"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  mean  pure  cotton  exclusive  of  sizing. 

Sec  10.  That  the  term  "  pure  linen"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  mean  pure  linen  exclusive  of  sizing  and  substitutes. 

Sec.  11.  That  leather  impregnated  with  glucose,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  barium,  or  containing  excessive  amounts  of  other 
salts  or  acids  or  other  materials  which  are  not  essential  in  the  proper 
tanning  of  leather  and  which  add  weight  to  the  same,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  "  adulterated  leather." 

Sec.  12.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  manufacturer  of 
ftibrics,  or  any  person  who  makes  any  article  for  sale,  trade,  or 
exchange  and  for  shipment  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall 
mark,  label,  or  tag  such  goods  in  plain  letters  and  figures  which  can- 
not be  detached  except  by  design,  and  the  mark,  label,  or  tag  shall 
designate  the  constituent  fibers  of  which  such  goods  are  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part. 
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Sec.  13.  That  all  wool  fabrics  oi*  articles  designated  in  section  one  of 
this  Act  which  are  composed  wholly  of  pure  wool  shall  be  marked, 
tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain  letters  "  pure  wool,"  and  that  all  fabrics  and 
articles  composed  in  part  of  pure  wool,  pure  silk,  pure  cotton,  pure 
linen,  or  any  other  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  substances  shall  be 
marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain  letters  sliowingall  constituents  con- 
tained therein  ;  and  that  all  fabrics  and  articles  composed  wholly  of  pure 
cotton  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  "pure  cotton;  "  and  should 
they  be  sized,  they  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  "  cotton  sized," 
with  the  net  weight  of  the  same  as  woven  and  the  gross  weight  sized, 
and  should  they  contain  any  pure  wool,  pure  silk,  pure  linen,  or  any 
other  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  substances,  they  shall  be  marked, 
tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain  letters  showing  all  constitutents  contained 
therein ;  and  that  all  fabrics  and  articles  composed  wholly  of  pure  linen 
shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  "  pure  linen  ;  "  and  should  they  be 
sized,  they  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  "  linen  sized,"  with  the 
net  weight  of  same  as  woven  and  the  gross  weight  sized,  and  should 
tliey  contain  any  pure  wool,  pure  silk,  pui'e  cotton,  or  any  other  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  mineral  substances  they  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or 
labeled  in  plain  letters  showing  the  constituents  contained  therein  ;  and 
that  all  articles  composed  wholly  of  pure  silk  shall  be  marked,  tagged, 
or  labeled  "pure  silk," and  should  they  contain  any  pure  wool,  pure 
cotton,  pure  linen,  or  any  other  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  sub- 
stances they  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain  letters  show- 
ing all  constituents  contained  therein,  and  if  weighted,  the  amount  of 
weighting  shall  be  shown :  and  that  all  articles  composed  wholly  of 
unadulterated  leather  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain 
letters  "  unadulterated  leather,"  and  that  all  articles  composed  in  part 
of  unadulterated  leather  and  in  part  of  adulterated  leather,  or  such 
other  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  substances  shall  be  marked, 
tagged,  or  labeled  in  plain  lettei's  "adulterated"  or  "substituted 
leather,"  and  the  mark,  tag,  or  label  shall  show  all  constituents  con- 
tained therein  ;  and  that  all  boots  and  shoes  in  which  the  counter,  insole, 
outsole,  middle  sole,  slip  sole,  and  outer  surface  of  the  shoe  is  not  com- 
posed of  unadulterated  leather  shall  be  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  in 
plain  letters  "  adulterated"  or  "  substituted  leather,"  and  the  mark,  tag, 
or  label  shall  show  all  constituents  contained  therein :  Provided,  That  it 
shall  not  be  required  to  separately  mark,  tag,  or  label  any  textile  fabric 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  shoe.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
fabric  or  article  which  is  marked,  tagged,  or  labeled  so  as  to  show  that 
the  fabric  or  article  is  of  one  material  wholly  when  it  is  of  two  or  more 
fibers  or  ingredients,  as  defined  in  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  :  Provided  further.  That  in  branding  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
only  the  outer  surface  and  body  linings  of  the  same  shall  be  considered, 
and  the  constituent  parts  of  said  outer  surface  and  body  linings  shall  be 
shown  upon  the  mark,  tag,  or  label. 

Sec.  14.  That  any  person  defacing,  mutilating,  obscuring,  conceal- 
ing, effacing,  canceling,  or  removing  any  mark,  tag,  or  label  provided 
lor  by  this  Act,  or  causing  or  permitting  the  same  to  be  done,  with 
intent  to  mislead,  deceive,  or  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  off"ense  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  or  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  subsequent  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  sentenced  to  one  year's  im2)rison- 
ment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
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Sec.  15.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty,  signed  by  the  wholesaler, 
jobber,  or  manufacturer,  or  other  party  residing  in  the  United  States 
from  whom  he  purchased  such  articles,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is 
not  raisbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating  it.  Said 
guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of 
the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of  such  article  to  such  dealer,  and 
in  such  case  said  party  or  pai'ties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecu- 
tions, fines,  and  other  penalties  which  would  attach  in  due  course  to  the 
dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  fabric  or  article  designated  in  section  one  of  this 
Act  that  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  and  is  being 
transpoi-ted  from  one  State,  Territory,  District,  or  insular  possession  to 
another  for  sale,  or,  having  been  transported,  remains  unloaded,  unsold, 
or  if  it  be  sold  or  ottered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
territory  or  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  if  it  be 
imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  sale,  or  if  it  be  intended  for  export 
to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  district  where  the  same  is 
found  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation. 
And  if  such  article  or  fabric  is  condemned  as  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  as  the  said 
court  may  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs 
and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  upon  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  fabrics  or  articles  shall 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  fabrics  and  articles  be 
delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases 
shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty, 
except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  juiy  of  any  issue  of  fact 
joined  in  the  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples 
of  fabrics  and  articles  which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
or  offered  for  import,  giving  notice  to  the  owner  thereof  or  consignee, 
who  may  appear  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  have  the  right 
to  introduce  testimony.  And  if  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  such 
sample  that  any  fabric  or  article  offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise 
falsely  labeled  in  any  respect,  said  fabric  or  article  shall  be  refused 
admission,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the 
consignee,  and  shall  cause  to  be  sold,  after  being  properly  labeled,  any 
goods  refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  consignee 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  :  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
goods,  pending  examination  and  decision  in  the  matter,  upon  the  execu- 
tion'of  a  penal  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such 
goods,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and  on  the  refusal  to  return  such 
goods  for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the  country  or  for  any 
other  purpose  said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of  the  bond : 
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And  provided  further.  That  all  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor 
on  goods  which  are  refused  admission  or  delivei:^'  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  importations  made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

Sec.  18.  I'hat  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  mai-king,  tagging,  or  labeling  of  any  fabric  or  article  not  manu- 
factured or  made  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange,  or  for  the  marking,  tag- 
ging, or  labeling  of  any  fabric  or  article  not  introduced  or  shipped  into 
any  State  from  any  other  State  or  from  any  foreign  countiy,  or  not 
shipped  to  any  foreign  country :  Provided,  That  any  fabric  or  article 
designated  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  that  is  sold  at  retail  by  the  dozen 
or  fraction  thereof  shall  not  be  refjuired  to  be  separately  mai'ked, 
tagged,  or  labeled  if  the  box  containing  the  same  is  properly  branded 
and  shown  to  the  purchaser;  and  that  all  fabrics  sold  at  retail  by  the 
bolt  or  yard  shall  be  branded  on  the  outside  of  the  bolt  or  package  con- 
taining the  same,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  term  "  Territory  "  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  word  "  person  "  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  import  both  the  plural  and  the 
singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include  corporations,  com- 
panies, societies,  and  associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  b}'  any  corporation,  company, 
society,  or  association,  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  office, 
shall  be  also  deemed  in  every  case  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failui"e  of 
such  corpoi'ation,  comjjany,  society,  or  association,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  person. 

Sec.  20.  That  for  all  fabrics  or  articles  manufactured,  or  in  process 
of  manufacture  therefrom,  required  by  this  Act  to  be  labeled,  which 
were  manufactured  j^rior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  and  which  had 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  thereof  and  the  ingredi- 
ents or  component  parts  of  which  are  not  known  by  the  owner,  mer- 
chant, or  custodian  thereof,  a  label,  mark,  or  tag  may  be  affixed  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  bearing  the  words  "  Manufactured  prior  to  the 
pure  fabric  and  leather  Act,  composition  not  known,''  which  for  such 
fabrics  or  articles  shall  be  a  compliance  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  paragraphs  of  especial  significance  to  wool  manufacturers 
are  Sections  7  and  13  of  the  Lindquist  measure.  Section  7  pro- 
vides that  "  the  term  '  pure  wool '  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  mean  sheep's  wool  which  has  not  been  previously  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  other  article  or  fabric."  This,  literally 
interpreted,  would  forbid  the  acceptance  as  pure  wool  of  noils  or 
other  by-products  or  wastes  of  manufacture,  though  these  are,  in 
fact,  pure,  new  wool  improved  beyond  the  scoured  condition. 
Any  fabrics,  therefore,  in  which  noils  or  other  by-products  or 
wastes  were  embodied  would  have  to  be  marked  as  if  tliey  were 
mixed  goods^  not  composed  entirely  of  "  pure  wool."  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  further  fact  that  in  practice  it  would  be 
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impossible  for  manufacturers  to  know  or  designate  the  exact  per 
cent  of  new  wool,  noils,  silk  or  other  materials  of  the  finished 
fabric,  constitute,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers,  con- 
clusive objections  to  the  Lindquist  bill,  though  there  are  other 
serious  faults  of  the  projjosal.  A  request  has  been  made  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  in  case  the  consideration  of  the  subject  is 
renewed  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Promoters  of  this  piire  cloth-pure  shoe  legislation  caused  a 
resolve  endorsing  the  Lindquist  bill  and  calling  upon  Congress 
to  enact  it  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  year  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature.  It  was  shrewdly  believed  by  those  who  sought 
to  advance  the  Lindquist  bill  that  approval  of  it  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  not  only  the  first  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing but  the  first  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  State  in  the 
Union,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  their  cause  in  Washington. 
The  resolve  was  referred  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  which  happened  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  Republican  membership  on  the  one  hand  and 
Progressive  and  Democratic  membership  on  the  other.  A  hear- 
ing on  the  resolve  was  set  for  February  18,  and  at  that  time  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  appeared  and  entered  formal  remon- 
strance against  the  resolve,  stating  the  grounds  of  objection  to  it, 
but  declaring  that  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
not  opposed  to  a  law  based  on  the  general  principles  of  the  well- 
tested  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  forbidding  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  advertising  or  sale  of  any  merchandise.  At  the  same 
time  another  remonstrance  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Dale,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Textile  World  Record  "  of  Boston,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet  stating  the  main  facts  in  the  case.  This  pam- 
phlet was  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  to  others 
interested.  Several  of  the  leading  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
of  New  England  appeared  in  protest  at  the  same  hearing. 

Tlie  legislative  committee,  after  some  weeks  of  deliberation, 
finally  ordered  an  adverse  report  on  the  resolve  in  favor  of  the 
Lindquist  bill.  Meanwhile  a  resolve  on  behalf  of  another  meas- 
ure (H.R.  13492),  offered  in  the  National  House  by  Hon.  John 
Jacob  Rogers,  of  the  Lowell  District  in  Massachusetts,  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  House  and  had  won  much  favor 
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tliere.     The  Rogers  bill  is  based  on  principles  embodied  in   the 
British  Merchandise  Marks  Act.     Its  full  text  is  as  follows  : 

A   BILL 

TO  PREVENT  THE  3IANUFACTURE,  SALE,  OR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MIS- 
BRANDED  ARTICLES,  AND  FOR  REGULATING  THE  TRAFFIC  THEREIN, 
AND    FOR   OTHER   PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of  Represe?itatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture  within  any  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  any  article  which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act;  and  any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  for  each  offense  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  shall  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  shall  be  punished 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  coui't;  and 
for  each  subsequent  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
less  than  $2,500  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country  or  the  shipment  to  any 
foreign  country  of  any  article  which  is  misbranded,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  is  hereby  prohibited;  and  any  person  who  shall  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  and  having  so  received, 
shall  deliver,  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or 
offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  any  such  article  so  misbranded, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  such  article  so 
misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  export  or  ofler  to  export 
the  same  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
for  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  shall,  upon 
conviction  thei'eof,  be  fined  not  less  than  $2,500  or  shall  be  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  or  shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  .3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  collec- 
tion and  examination  of  articles  which  are  manufactured  or  offered  for 
sale  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  which  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in  any  State  other  than  that  in 
which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced,  or 
which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  intended  for  ship- 
ment to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion by  the  appropriate  officer  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such 
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articles  may  be  ofteved  for  interstate  commerce,  or  for  export  or  import 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  country. 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  the  examinations  of  any  such  specimens  of  articles 
shall  be  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  articles  are 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  if  it  shall  appear  from  any 
such  examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  are  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  person  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained. 
Any  person  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  have  been  prescribed  as  aforesaid, 
and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
violated,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to 
the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  such  article  duly  authenticated  by  the  officer  making 
such  examination  under  the  oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of 
the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom 
the  Secretary  of  Commei-ce  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to 
whom  the  appropriate  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  violation  of  this 
Act  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted 
in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  without  delay  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalties  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  "  misbranded,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include 
any  false,  inaccurate,  or  misleading  description,  false,  inaccurate,  or 
misleading  statement  or  other  false,  inaccurate,  or  misleading  indica- 
tion as  to  number,  quantity,  measure,  gauge,  or  weight  of  any  articles, 
as  to  the  place  or  country  in  which  any  articles  were  manufactured  or 
produced,  as  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  or  producing  any  articles, 
as  to  the  materials  of  which  any  articles  are  composed,  or  as  to  any 
articles  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent  or  copyright,  whether 
such  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  is  applied  to  tlie  articles 
themselves  or  to  any  covering,  package,  or  label  in  which  such  ai'ticles 
are  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Such  articles  shall  also  be  said  to  be  mis- 
branded if  they  are  imitations  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
another  article,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  or  other  contents  substi- 
tuted therefor,  or  if  the  covering,  package,  or  label  shall  contain  any 
statement,  design,  or  device  which  is  false  and  fraudulent  in  any  par- 
ticular. Such  articles  shall  also  be  said  to  be  misbranded  if  there  are 
applied  thereto  figures,  words,  or  marks  or  any  arrangement  or  com- 
bination thereof,  whether  including  a  trade-mark  or  not,  which  are 
reasonably  calculated  to  lead  persons  to  believe  that  they  are  the  manu- 
facture or  merchandise  of  some  person  other  than  the  person  wiiose 
manufacture  or  mei'chandise  they  in  fact  are.  Such  articles  shall  also 
be  said  to  be  misbranded  if  there  are  applied  thereto  the  name  or 
initials  of  any  person  in  any  false,  inaccurate,  or  misleading  manner. 
A  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  shall  be  said  to  be  applied 
to  an  article  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  if  it  is  woven,  impressed, 
worked  into,  annexed,  or  affixed  to  such  article  or  to  any  covering, 
package,  or  label  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  if  he  can  produce  a  guai-anty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber, 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  person  residing  in  the  United  States  from 
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whom  lie  i)urchases  such  articles,  that  the  same  ai'e  not  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  Such  guaranty  to  artord  protection 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  selling  such  articles  to 
such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  such  person  shall  be  suVjject  to  the  prose- 
cutions, fines,  and  other  penalties  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  said 
dealer  under  Ihe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  article  which  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  and  shall  !)e  transported  for  sale  from  one  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or,  having  been  transported,  remains  unloaded, 
unsold,  or  in  the  original  unbroken  packages,  or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  if  it  be 
imported  for  sale  from  a  foreign  country,  or  if  it  be  intended  for  export 
to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  within  the  district  where  the  same  is 
found,  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemna- 
tion. And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or 
sale,  as  the  court  may  dii-ect,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the 
legal  cost  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ;  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdiction  contrary  to 
the  pi'ovisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction :  Provided, 
hoivever.  That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  libel  proceedings 
and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the 
effect  that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  such  jurisdiction,  the 
court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party 
may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case, 
and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples 
of  articles  which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  or  offered 
for  import,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  have  the  right  to  intro- 
duce testimony.  If  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  such  samples 
that  any  article  which  is  being  impf)rted  into  the  United  States  or  offered 
for  import  is  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  said  arti- 
cle shall  be  refused  admission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause  the  destruction  of  any 
goods  so  refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  consignee 
Avithin  three  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  presciibe:  Provided, 
Thiit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
goods  pending  examination  and  decision  upon  the  execution  of  a  penal 
bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  goods,  together 
with  the  duty  thereon.  On  refusal  to  return  such  goods  for  any  cause 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  demanded,  for 
the  piirj^ose  of  excluding  them  from  the  country,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of  the  bond  :  And 
provided  further.  That  all  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
■  goods  which  are  refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  importation  made  by  such  owner  or  consignee. 
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Sec.  10.  That  the  term  "  Territory  "  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  word  "person"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  import  both  the  plural  and  the 
sincrular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include  corporations,  com- 
panies, societies,  and  associations.  When  consti'uing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company, 
society,  or  association  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  of  office 
shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
such  corporation,  company,  society,  or  association  as  well  as  that  of 
the  person. 

Sec.  11.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal, 
amend,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  an  Act  approved  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  preventing  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or 
poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for 
regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Sec.  12.     That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  *'  the  misbranding  Act." 

Sec.  13.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  eft'ect  six  months  after 
its  approval. 

The  Rogers  bill  is  superior  to  the  Lindquist  bill  not  only  in 
point  of  practicability,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  textile  and  boot  and  shoe  trades,  but  covers  fairly  the 
whole  field  of  manufacturing. 

The  Massachusetts  House,  on  May  1,  by  a  decisive  vote 
accepted  the  adverse  report  of  the  committee  on  the  resolve  in 
favor  of  the  Lindquist  bill,  and  signified  its  unwillingness  to 
approve  the  Rogers  measure,  which  had  not  been  formally  before 
the  committee.  It  is  quite  possible  that  agitation  for  a  pure 
cloth  labeling  law  will  be  continued  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  behooves  manufacturers  to  be  vigilant  against  unjust  and 
impracticable  legislation.  If  any  law  is  enacted  it  must  be  a  law 
that  is  fair  and  will  work  —  and  for  American  legislation  along 
this  line  there  is  no  better  precedent  than  the  British  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  of  1887,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  has  satisfied  all  reasonable  expectations. 


AMERICAN    VERSUS  ENGLISH  BUNTING. 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  AND  HIS  SURRENDER  TO  THE 
PROTEST  OF  PATRIOTIC  SENTIMENT. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  said  in  an  address 
at  Philadelphia  : 

To  our  sliame  be  it  spoken,  all  our  flags  are  grown,  spun, 
woven  and  dyed  in  England,  and  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July  the 
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proud  American  ensigns,  which  floated  over  every  national  ship, 
post  and  fort,  and  every  patriotic  home,  flaunted  forth  upon  the 
breeze  the  industrial  dependence  of  America  on  England. 

That  was  in  the  year  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
it  was  indeed  a  shame  and  a  humiliation  to  which  Dr.  Hayes 
alluded,  for  throughout  the  war  the  sympathy  of  the  "  ruling 
classes  "  of  England  and  most  of  her  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  been  made  manifest  —  the 
industrial  North  was  hated  and  feared,  and  its  downfall  was 
frankly  proclaimed  time  and  time  again  in  Parliament  as  the 
greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Hayes  merely  reflected  the  prev- 
alent resentment  of  the  North  in  the  heat  and  emphasis  of  his 
protest  against  our  dependence  for  our  national  colors  on  a  nation 
which  might  at  any  moment  have  become  our  armed  enemy. 

Indignation  at  the  unworthy  course  which  a  large  part  of 
Great  Britain  had  played  in  the  Civil  War  was  unquestionably 
one  factor,  and  a  powerful  one,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  protection  on  a  firm  basis  after  the  war  had  ended. 
One  result  of  that  protective  legislation,  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  life-long  champion,  was  the  encouragement  of  the 
bunting  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  so  that  before  many 
years  English-made  flags  were  no  more  displayed  over  our 
national  ships,  forts,  and  garrisons.  Nobody  could  then  have 
predicted  that  a  National  Administration  in  the  year  of  grace 
1914  would  deliberately  propose  to  return  to  that  galling  "  indus- 
trial dependence  of  America  on  England,"  which  in  1865  evoked 
the  ire  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  patriotic  audience. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  is  the 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  of  North  Carolina,  an  editor  of  an  excel- 
lent daily  newspaper  at  Raleigh,  a  gentleman  of  originality  and 
force  of  character,  a  devoted  admirer  and  follower  of  the  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan,  but  unfortunately  without  previous  broad  ex- 
perience in  larger  public  affairs.  It  occurred  to  Secretary  Daniels 
that  it  would  be  rather  a  fine  thing  to  invite  bids  from  abroad  for 
certain  materials  and  supplies  required  by  the  Navy  Department, 
which  under  the  unbroken  policy  of  his  protectionist  predecessors, 
including  that  very  able  and  distinguished  Democrat,  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Whitney,  had  been  procured  from  American  manu- 
facturers.    Economy   was    the    ostensible    motive   of    the   new 
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departure,  although  the  total  appropriations  of  President  Wilson's 
Congress  were  steadily  breaking  all  records,  and  there  was  much 
flourishing  of  trumpets  in  the  faithful  party  press  when  the  news 
was  given  out  by  Secretaiy  Daniels  that  several  thousand  dollars 
had  been  "  saved"  by  placing  orders  with  Englishmen  for  certain 
armor-piercing  projectiles  and  turbine  machinery. 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Daniels  moved  on  to  new  "  economy." 
He  caused  English  manufacturers,  whose  wage  scale  is  half  or  less 
than  half  of  the  American  rate,  to  proffer  bids  for  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  bunting  out  of  which  the  ensigns  and  signals  of 
our  war  fleet  are  fashioned,  and  much  to  his  gratification  he  dis- 
covered that  the  English  prices  undercut  the  American  figures  by 
quite  a  substantial  difference.  In  brief,  the  firm  of  C.  B.  Brooks 
&  Company,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  agreed  to  furnish  the  bunting 
desired  (290,000  yards)  for  $25,617,  if  it  were  imported  duty 
free.  A  New  York  importing  house,  acting  for  various  other 
English  mills,  offered  to  supply  the  bunting  at  a  price  ranging 
from  $29,462  to  $40,131.  The  lowest  American  bid  was  $44,625 
—  and  the  word  went  out  from  Washington  that  Secretary  Daniels 
proposed  to  award  the  contract  to  the  Englishmen. 

This  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  faithful  party  organs, 
for  no  psean  of  rejoicing  arose  as  had  followed  the  award  to 
English  firms  of  "economical"  contracts  for  engines  and  projec- 
tiles. Instead,  there  was  an  ominous  silence,  broken  promptly 
by  the  public  and  formal  protest  of  Representative  John  Jacob 
Rogers,  of  the  Lowell  district  in  Massachusetts,  where  bunting 
for  the  American  navy  and  army  had  been  manufactured  for 
half  a  century.  ''  May  I  respectfully  call  your  attention,"  wrote 
Congressman  Rogers  to  Secretary  Daniels,  "  to  what  it  seems  to  me 
would  generally  be  regarded  as  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, 
if,  especially  when  this  country  is  virtually  at  war,  it  were  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  was  buying  bunting  for  its  flags 
made  in  English  factories."  The  shot  must  have  gone  home. 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  memorial  from  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  introduced  by  a  Democrat  and  adopted 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  protesting  against  the  contem- 
plated action  of  the  Secretary  as  wholly  unwise  and  un-American. 
Remonstrances  began  to  pour  into  the  Navy  Department  from 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  who  were 
looking  to  the  November  elections  with  much  trepidation  over 
the  hauling  down  of  the  American  flag  in  the  Panama  tolls  dis- 
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pute  and  could  not  be  convinced  that  "national  honor"  demanded 
the  fabrication  of  the  flag  from  English  bunting. 

These  broadsides  of  offended  patriotism  were  clearly  too  heavy 
to  be  resisted,  for  a  few  days  thereafter  Acting  Secretary  Roose- 
velt, whom  Mr.  Daniels  put  forward  as  his  flag-of-truce  bearer, 
announced  that  the  award  would  not  be  made  to  English  manu- 
facturers, and  the  gathering  typhoon  blew  over  —  very  much  to 
the  disgust,  doubtless,  of  those  "  economists "  who  had  counted 
on  applying  the  sundry  thousand  dollars  of  difference  between 
the  American  and  English  bids  to  the  "  improvement "  of  Gud- 
geon Creek  in  Buncombe  County  or  the  enhancing  of  the  official 
stipends  of  some  good  Democratic  fourth-class  postmasters. 

Yet  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  economic  faith  of  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Daniels  had  been  ruthlessly  deserted  and 
betrayed.  For  seventy  or  eighty  years  the  school  of  thought  of 
which  these  gentlemen  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  mod- 
ern exponents  had  been  proclaiming  that  everything  ought  to  be 
bought  where  it  can  be  bought  most  cheaply,  and  that  any  inter- 
ference with  that  elementary  human  right  by  means  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  was,  to  quote  the  party  platform,  utterly  "iniquitous 
and  unconstitutional."  The  illustrious  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
abandoned  his  guns  and  hauled  down  the  flag  of  two  generations 
of  doughty  political  ancestors  when  he  determined  that  it  was 
safer  and  wiser  after  all  to  buy  American  bunting  from  Massa- 
chusetts mills  instead  of  "  cheaper "  bunting  from  Yorkshire. 
His  were  not  "fast"  colors.     They  "  ran  "  when  they  were  tried. 

The  whole  episode  was  an  illuminating  one.  Intrinsically 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  bunting  for  our  navy  flags  should 
not  be  bought  abroad  if  it  can  be  procured  more  cheaply  there 
than  why  we  should  not  go  abroad  for  armor-piercing  shells  or 
ship  machinery.  Indeed,  it  would  undeniably  be  more  danger- 
ous and  indefensible  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  the  ordnance 
and  engines  of  our  war  fleet  than  for  bunting,  for  which  in 
need  some  other  fabric  could  be  substituted.  But  a  sentiment 
attaches  to  the  flag  which  does  not  apply  to  masses  of  hardened 
steel,  and  so  Secretary  Daniels,  who  was  adamant  against  eco- 
nomic argument  and  prosaic  engineering  facts,  surrendered  to 
romance  —  like  a  true  knight  of  Southern  chivalry. 
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THE   SILK  ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA. 

A   RECORD    OF   ITS   MANIFOLD   ACTIVITIES   DURING 
THE   PAST   YEAR. 

The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  reviews  a  year  — 1913  —  which  was  characterized  at 
the  outset  by  serious  labor  troubles  in  the  Hudson  County  and 
Paterson  silk  mills,  and  closed  with  quite  an  encouraging  condi- 
tion of  activity.  The  fashions  have  been  markedly  in  favor  of 
the  silk  industry  for  some  time  past. 

As  Secretary  Ramsay  Peugnet  says  in  his  report :  "  The  not- 
able revival  in  dancing,  which  has  come  about  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tango  and  other  South  American  dances,  has  had 
somewhat  of  a  stimulative  effect  upon  the  silk  industry  by  reason 
of  the  greater  number  of  dancing  gowns  required,  not  only  by 
women  of  fashionable  society,  but  also  by  women  of  moderate 
means,  who  dine  out  much  more  than  formerly.  The  custom  of 
dancing  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  at  dinner  and  after  the  theatre 
has  become  almost  universal  in  New  York  City,  and  the  craze  for 
this  form  of  amusement  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country.  Every  woman  who  yields  herself 
to  this  most  popular  fad  needs  a  much  larger  wardrobe,  which 
usually  means  a  greater  variety  of  dancing  and  dinner  costumes 
of  silk.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  our  silk  manufacturers 
have  brought  out  many  fabrics  especially  designed  for  dancing 
gowns.  Not  only  has  the  increased  popularity  of  dancing  stimu- 
lated our  industry,  but  the  great  dressmakers  of  Paris  have 
almost  outdone  themselves  in  bringing  out  original  and  fascinating 
creations  in  silks  and  satins.  The  influence  of  Oriental  fashions 
together  with  the  new  Impressionistic  tendencies  in  art  have 
combined  in  an  altogether  unusual  manner  to  produce  this  effect." 

All  in  all  it  has  been  a  notable  year  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
for  the  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  further  says:  "Never 
has  the  search  for  the  original,  the  beautiful  and  startling  as  well 
as  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque,  been  so  urgent  and  so  per- 
sistent. Old  books,  old  pictures,  old  manuscripts,  old  pottery, 
and  all  kinds  of  art  objects  of  every  race,  not  to  speak  of  the 
entire  realm  of  nature,  are  all  yielding  ideas  for  the  adornment 
of  the  woman  of  to-day.  The  spring  season  through  which  we 
have  just  passed  has  been  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  chiffon 
taffetas.     Orders  for  these  fabrics  for  wear  the  cominsr  summer 
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have  been  very  large  and  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mes- 
salines  and  satins  which  were  worn  so  much  daring  the  winter. 
These  taffetas  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  the  so-called 
*  fashions  of  our  grandmothers,'  which  are  coming  in,  although 
we  doubt  somewhat  whether  our  grandmothers  would  recognize 
many  of  these  fashions  as  belonging  to  them.  It  is  true  that 
wigs  are  being  worn  and  the  hair  is  being  powdered  but  not  in 
the  subdued  and  aristocratic  white  of  the  olden  days.  We  see 
yellow,  green  or  violet  wigs  or  the  hair  powdered  in  a  shade  to 
match  milady's  gown  or  slippers." 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  revenue  law  the  Silk  Association  is 
fortunate  that  "a  greater  degree  of  the  needed  protection  was 
granted  to  silks  than  to  any  other  branch  of  the  textile  industry." 
But  the  silk  manufacturers  came  in  for  a  disappointment  in  that 
the  specific  schedule  which  they  had  struggled  so  long  and  stoutly 
to  secure  Avas  not  embodied  in  the  new  revenue-only  legislation. 
A  protest  against  the  impracticable  so-called  pure  fabric  bills  is 
entered,  and  the  diverse  activities  of  the  Association  are  duly 
summarized,  with  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the 
annual  banquet. 

The  president  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  is  Charles 
Cheney ;  the  vice-presidents,  H.  Schniewind,  Jr.,  Louis  Stearns, 
and  M.  W,  Dippel,  and  the  treasurer  and  secretary,  Ramsay 
Peugnet.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  Charles 
Cheney,  H.  Schniewind,  Jr.,  Louis  Stearns,  M.  W.  Dippel, 
Robert  J.  F.  Schwarzenbach,  Catholina  Lambert,  Jacques  Huber, 
Jerome  C.  Read,  and  William  Skinner. 

The  conditioning  house  at  New  York  receives  careful  attention 
in  the  annual  report.  The  Silk  Association  of  America  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  such  a  notable  record  of  practical  achieve- 
ments. 


TEXTILE   TRADE   DIRECTORIES. 

"  The  Official  American  Textile  Directory,"  together  with 
the  yarn  trade  index,  compiled  by  the  "  Textile  World  Record," 
is  again  a  complete,  exact  and  valuable  publication,  for  the  year 
1914.  It  contains  such  important  features  as  a  buyers'  index  for 
machinery  and  mill  supplies ;  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the 
mills  and   manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  a 
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statement  of  the  number  and  kind  of  mills  in  each  State  ;  a  list 
of  textile  establishments  of  the  United  States  arranged  by  States 
and  towns  where  they  are  located,  with  full  data  about  each  mill, 
and  a  similar  list  of  the  textile  establishments  of  Canada.  The 
yarn  trade  index  gives  the  list  of  mills  making  various  kinds  of 
cotton  knitting,  cotton  weaving,  woolen,  worsted,  silk  and  linen 
yarns.  There  are  lists  also  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing  and 
finishing  establishments  and  of  dealers  in  various  raw  materials ; 
of  manufacturers'  selling  agents,  dry  goods  commission  houses 
and  converters,  and  finally  mills  are  classified  according  to  goods 
made.  Every  need  of  the  trade  is  anticipated  in  this  compre- 
hensive volume,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  publishers, 
the  Lord  &  Nagle  Company,  144  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  price  of  the  ofiice  edition  is  $3,  and  of  the  traveler's  edition 
$2,  while  there  are  vest-pocket  editions,  devoted  to  New  England 
and  Canada,  to  the  Middle  States  and  to  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States,  which  sell  for  $1  each. 

Dockham's  old  and  standard  directory  of  the  textile  manufac- 
ture and  dry  goods  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  its 
twenty-fourth  edition  and  its  fortieth  year,  for  1913-1914,  is  a 
large  and  handsomely  bound  volume  printed  in  conspicuously 
good  clear  type.  It  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  textile  man- 
ufacturers, including  print  works,  bleacheries,  dyeing  establish- 
ments, finishing  establishments,  etc. ;  a  list  of  cotton  dealers  and 
of  brokers  and  converters  of  cotton  goods ;  a  list  of  commission 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  agents  and  of  wholesale  dry  goods 
houses,  and  a  list  of  wool  dealers,  yarn  dealers,  etc.  There  are 
valuable  statistical  tables  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  the  United 
States,  of  looms,  wool  cards  and  worsted  combs.  A  full  text  of 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  is  included  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. The  addresses  are  given  of  offices  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence,  and 
there  is  a  list  of  the  directors  of  many  of  the  principal  incor- 
porated companies  in  the  textile  trade.  The  volume  can  be  pro- 
cured of  the  Dockham  Publishing  Company,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  the  price  is  $6,  and  the  directory  is  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
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EXPORTS   FROM   BRADFORD. 

WHY   A    CHANGE    WAS   NECESSARY   IN   THE   PUBLICATION   OF 
OFFICIAL   llECORDS   OF   THE   CONSULAR    DISTRICT, 

Some  surprise  was  felt  a  few  months  ago  at  the  discontinuance 
of  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the  customary  monthly  state- 
ments of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consu- 
lar district  of  Bradford,  England.  Those  exports  under  the  new 
tariff  had,  of  course,  assumed  greatly  increased  dimensions,  and 
information  concerning  them  was,  therefore,  of  enhanced  value 
to  many  American  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  from  the  office  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  Mr.  Augus- 
tus E.  Ingram,  the  American  Consul  at  Bradford.  In  his  reply 
Mr.  Ingram  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  him  to 
have  to  discontinue  the  printing  and  mailing  of  these  monthly 
statements,  but  the  applicants  had  become  so  numerous  and  the 
expense  so  heavy  that  a  discontinuance  was  necessary,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  large  increase  of  work  at  the  consular  office, 
involving  larger  expenditures  for  printing,  postage,  etc.  During 
the  month  of  March  Consul  Ingram  received  instructions  pre- 
scribing a  uniform  system  of  classification  of  merchandise  to  be 
followed  in  the  declared  export  returns  issued  by  his  as  by  other 
consulates,  and  as  this  radically  changed  the  form  of  the 
monthly  statement  issued  by  his  office  he  determined  also  to  put 
into  effect  a  new  and  strictly  limited  system  of  giving  out  those 
statements.  But  assurance  is  given  by  Mr.  Ingram  that  the 
monthly  statements  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

This  explanation  is  altogether  satisfactory.  It  had  been  felt 
in  some  quarters  that  there  might  be  some  disposition  in  Wash- 
ington not  to  publish  too  widely  or  too  promptly  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  heavy  increases  in  shipments  of  manufactures  and  other 
merchandise  to  this  country  under  the  new  and  lowered  tariff 
law,  but  it  is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Ingram's  statement  —  and  he  is  a 
long-experienced  official,  with  an  eye  single  to  his  public  duties 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country — that  the  change  came  about  in 
due,  natural  course,  from  perfectly  intelligible  reasons. 

The  exports  from  the  Bradford  consular  district  to  the  United 
States    for   the   first   five    months   of   1914  compared  with   the 
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exports   of   the   two   years   preceding,  according  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  are  as  follows  : 

Exports  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  of  Wool  and  Manu- 
factures OF  Wool,  First  Four  Months,  1914,  1913,  and  1912,  by 
Months. 

(^Covipiled  from  British  Board  of  Trade  Reports.) 


Kind 

British 

and  Colonial 

Wool. 

British 
Wool. 

Worsted 
Yarns. 

Worsted 
Tissues. 

Woolen 

Tissues. 

Unit  of  Quantity  . 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Date. 

000  omitted. 

000  omitted. 

000  omitted. 

000  omitted. 

000  omitted. 

Jan.,      1914. 

8,800 

2,600 

117 

4,220 

982 

1913. 

2,700 

1,900 

9 

1,406 

328 

"              1912. 

6,700 

1,000 

1,007 

246 

Feb.,      1914. 

10,800 

1,900 

123 

2,742 

699 

1913. 

7,300 

600 

381 

220 

191'J. 

11,400 

1,200 

8 

634 

201 

March,  1914. 

9,900 

2,000 

159 

3,102 

600 

1913. 

4,800 

800 

479 

122 

1912. 

7,500 

2,100 

2 

597 

211 

April,    1914. 

14,600 

2,300 

172 

2,031 

464 

1913. 

4,700 

500 

9 

796 

116 

1912. 

9,000- 

2,000 

10 

323 

104 

May,      1914. 

12,500 

2,200 

284 

1,933 

548 

1913. 

2.500 

400 

5 

675 

109 

"              1912. 

12,100 

1,900 

4 

632 

103 

Total  Jan.  1 
to  June  1, 
1914. 

56,600 

11,000 

846 

14,028 

3,293 

Do.     1913. 

23,100 

4,200 

24 

3,737 

895 

Do.        1912. 

46,800 

8,200 

24 

3,392 

866 

A   WESTERI^   EDITOR   SET   RIGHT. 

ERRONEOUS  STATEMENTS  CONCERNING  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE 
NEW  TARIFF  ON  THE  WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  Republican  and  protectionist  newspapers  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  ''  North  western,"  was 
quoted  recently  in  Congress  to  the  effect  that  "  American  woolen 
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mills  are  having  all  they  cau  do.  There  has  been  no  reduction 
in  profits  or  dividends,  and  with  assurance  of  continued  pros- 
perity there  have  been  several  notable  extensions  and  enlargements 
of  business."  In  the  same  connection  the  "Northwestern"  was 
quoted  as  declaring  that  Territory  wools  had  greatly  increased 
in  price,  and  that,  therefore,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  had  done 
no  harm  to  the  American  wool  growing  industry. 

Because  of  the  official  publicity  given  to  these  editorial  state- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "Northwestern," 
asking  for  his  authority  for  the  statements  quoted.  In  reply  the 
editor  said  that  his  article  was  based  upon  assurances  contained 
in  the  Minneapolis  "  Journal,"  and  courteously  suggested  that  a 
correction  from  the  National  Association  would  be  welcomed. 
Therefore,  the  following  letter  was  sent: 

Editor  of  the  "  Northwestern  "  : 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  look  for  conclusive  tests  of  the  tariff  law, 
but  your  recent  editorial  suggestion,  that  because  Montana  wools 
are  higher  than  last  year  free  wool  has  done  the  growers  no 
harm,  is  decidedly  misleading.  Wools  have  advanced  all  over 
the  world,  due  to  the  fact  that  wool  production  in  the  world  at 
large  has  not  kept  pace  with  increased  population  and  consump- 
tion. But  Montana  wool,  which  sells  now  at  22  cents  a  pound, 
brought  25  cents  in  1909  when  the  late  Republican  tariff  was 
enacted.  American  mills  now  have  access  to  the  wools  of  all  the 
world.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Montana  wool  would  bring  a 
higher  price  if  there  were  a  duty  on  it.  It  is  probable,  moreover, 
that  Montana  wool  will  go  down  in  a  few  weeks  and  in  six 
months  will  be  considerably  lower.  This  is  the  expert  judgment 
of  the  wool-buying  trade  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

As  to  American  wool  manufacturers,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  are  "having  all  they  can  do,"  and  "There  has  been  no 
reduction  in  profits  or  dividends,"  the  specific  returns  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  show  that  on  June 
1  about  25  per  cent  of  the  looms  in  this  country  were  idle  — 
about  19  per  cent  of  the  woolen  cards,  15  per  cent  of  the  worsted 
combs,  25  per  cent  of  the  woolen  spindles  and  18  per  cent  of  the 
worsted  spindles.  These  are  abnormal  proportions  of  idleness. 
They  show  a  distinct  depression  in  the  industry,  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Some  important  concerns  have  reduced  dividends ; 
others  have  passed  them  altogether. 

When  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  was  being  framed,  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  presented  to  Con- 
gress specific  rates  showing  how  and  where  the  woolen  schedule 
could  be  reduced  with  entire  justice  to  wearers  of  woolen  goods 
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aud  without  injustice  to  American  labor.  The  plan  was  rejected 
and  a  further  and  excessive  reduction  was  made,  some  of  the 
consequences  of  which  are  now  manifest. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  conference  of  wool  manufacturers  and 
Western  wool  growers,  called  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  held  in  Washington.  Both  manufacturers  and  wool  growers 
agreed  that  present  conditions  were  unsatisfactory  and  unsound. 
The  new  tariff  has  not  yet  been  wholly  tested  out,  but  the  results 
thus  far  are  undeniably  discouraging. 


ENGLISH   WOOLS   FOR  AMERICA. 

AN   INCREASED    BUSINESS    AND    SOME    OF    THE    CONSIDERA- 
TIONS  THEREFOR. 

Buying  for  America  has  been  an  important  feature  this  year 
at  the  English  wool  fairs,  and  the  opinion  is  confidently  expressed 
that  the  complete  removal  of  the  American  tariff  on  raw  wool 
will  contribute  to  a  permanently  increased  business.  As  the 
"Wool  Record,"  of  Bradford,  puts  it,  American  and  English 
wools  each  have  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  "  each  being  defended 
as  worth  more  money,  actually  making  more  money  and  being 
quite  as  good  as  if  not  better  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  the 
other."  The  "  Record  "  adds  that,  "Personal  prejudice  apart, 
there  is  probably  a  grain  of  truth  in  both  views,  but  seeing  that 
American  manufacturers  are  out  to  buy  more  wool,  and  are 
ready  to  take  English  if  they  can  secure  it  at  a  market  level, 
you  may  reasonably  ask  what  there  is  about  it  which  attracts 
them?"  —  a  question  which  the  "Wool  Record"  proceeds' to 
answer  as  follows : 

That  fashion  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  matter  seems  to  be  quite 
beyond  doubt,  for  manufacturers  have  taken  our  wools  because 
they  can  be  made  into  fabrics  which  appeal  to  the  American 
people  in  respect  of  handle.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  definite 
idea  that  English  wools  are  finer  and  therefore  make  a  finer 
cloth.  This  would  be  entirely  beside  the  mark,  for  American 
wools  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  so  far  as  their  quality  is 
concerned.  Though  fine  goods  have  been  very  popular  in  this 
country  for  some  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  popular 
everywhere  and  will  always  be  so.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
cultivating  a  taste  for  a  certain  fabric,  and  it  is  not  always  the 
wearer  who  is  responsible  for  the  commencement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  that  taste.  Put  a  new  attractive  cloth  on  to  tlie  market, 
announce  that  it  is  going  to  be  popular,  and  the  'trick  is  done. 
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Now  whether  the  American  weaver  has  found  out  for  himself 
that  cloth  made  from  English  wool  has  about  it  a  handle  which 
pleases  him,  or  whether  he  has  been  taught,  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  decide,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  handle  of  English  wool 
goods  has  given  them  a  fairly  safe  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  public. 

Another  quality  of  English  wools  which  the  "  Wool  Record  " 
considers  as  particularly  attractive  to  American  purchasers  is  the 
constancy  of  the  yield  —  an  important  factor.  "  We  have  seen 
Irish  wools,"  says  this  English  writer,  "  which  would  give  a  clean 
yield  of  no  less  than  80  per  cent.  That  is,  out  of  100  pounds  of 
raw  wool,  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool  would  be  got.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  heavy,  greasy,  sandy  wools  grown  in 
West  Australia  which  would  not  give  any  more  than  a  clean 
yield  of  30  per  cent,  which  also  means  that  out  of  100  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  there  would  be  no  more  than  30  pounds  of  scoured. 
American  users  of  English  wools  have  found  that  their  yield  is 
fairly  reliable."  The  "  Wool  Record  "  thinks  that  the  temperate 
climate  of  England  has  something  to  do  with  this,  "  for  though 
there  is  certainly  some  variation  in  heat,  rain,  etc.,  we  do  not 
have  such  extremes  as  are  found  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  moderately  regular  average 
of  weather  conditions  contributes  very  largely  to  a  corresponding 
regularity  in  the  condition  and  other  features  of  the  clips 
grown." 

Again,  this  Bradford  writer  observes,  the  English  wools  are 
free  from  the  troublesome  burrs  which  so  afflict  many  wools 
from  Australia.  The  plant  producing  burrs  is  quite  unknown  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  LAWRENCE. 

SOME   INTERESTING   SOCIAL    STATISTICS   OF   THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  chief  wool  manufacturing  community  in 
New  England  and,  next  after  Philadelphia,  in  the  entire  country, 
has  been  the  target  of  much  sociological  inquiry  and  speculation, 
a  great  deal  of  it  unjust  and  some  of  it  ridiculous.  To  Lawrence 
there  have  come  with  the  swift  growth  of  the  textile  mills  very 
many  thousands  of  "new  immigrants"  from  southern  and  south- 
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easteru  Europe.  It  is  a  polyglot  town  like  many  other  manufac- 
turing communities,  but  not  so  much  of  a  foreign  town  as  current 
discussion  may  have  led  some  persons  to  imagine.  According 
to  the  definite  figures  of  the  Federal  census,  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Lawrence  are  native-born. 

The  total  population  of  Lawrence,  according  to  the  last  Federal 
census,  was  85,892,  of  whom  42,858  were  males  and  43,034 
females.  Of  the  total  population  the  native-born  whites  of  native 
or  mixed  parentage  numbered  44,252  and  the  foreign-born  whites 
41,319.  The  foreign-born  of  Lawrence  represent  14  different 
nationalities,  speaking,  however,  a  larger  number  of  dialects. 

There  are  in  all  17,142  families  inhabiting  10,413  dwellings  — 
an  average  of  five  persons  to  a  family  and  of  8.2  to  a  dwelling. 
This  does  not  indicate  overcrowding  as  a  whole  —  and  indeed, 
except  in  a  very  few  localities,  the  housing  conditions  of  Law- 
rence have  withstood  the  searchlights  of  many  volunteer  investi- 
gators. 

The  age  of  the  population,  as  given  by  the  Federal  officials,  is 
as  follows : 

Under  5  years 9,317 

5  to  14  years 14,982 

15  to  24    "     17,952 

25  to  44    "     29,107 

45  to  64    "      11,820 

65  and  over 2,691 

Not  accounted  for 23 

85,892 

6  to  20  years  of  age  23,560 

Over  15  years  of  age  : 

Males 30,836 

Females 30,757 

61,593 

Over  21  years  of  age  : 

Males 25,983 

Females not  reported. 

The  school  system  of  Lawrence  has  a  problem  to  grapple  with, 
but  it  is  making  vigorous  headway.  Of  the  total  number  of 
14,063  children  in  the  schools,  native-born  of  native  white 
parentage  represent  2,636 ;  native-born  of  foreign  or  mixed 
white  parentage  8,628;  foreign-born  of.  white  parentage  2,772, 
and  negro  27.     These  statistics  again  do  not  present  Lawrence  as 
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an  altogether  strange  or  foreign  city,  for  11,264  out  of  the 
14,063  school  children  are  native-born  of  either  native  white  or 
foreign  or  mixed  white  parentage.  The  melting  pot  in  Lawrence 
apparently  is  in  good,  active,  successful  operation. 

The  foreign-born  loom  large  in  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  for 
of  the  9,067  inhabitants  of  Lawrence  ten  years  of  age  and  over 
who  are  classified  as  illiterate,  persons  who  cannot  write,  the 
foreign-born  number  8,778  ;  the  native-born  whites  only  214,  and 
the  negroes  62,  while  13  are  not  accounted  for.  For  these 
foreign-born  illiterates  Lawrence  has  a  system  of  night  schools, 
well  patronized  and  efficient.  There  is  illiteracy  in  Lawrence, 
but  it  is  something  for  which  not  Lawrence  is  responsible  but 
the  governments  of  the  nations  whence  the  immigrants  have 
come. 

In  Lawrence,  as  elsewhere,  the  avidity  with  which  the  chil- 
dren of  illiterate  foreign-born  parents  take  hold  of  their  educa- 
.tional  opportunities  is  a  subject  of  constant  remark.  And 
equally  significant  is  the  eagerness  of  the  young  new-comers  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  They  realize  the 
handicap  of  ignorance  and  put  all  the  best  there  is  in  them  into 
efforts  to  overcome  it.  Many  of  the  mill  officials  of  Lawrence 
in  close  touch  with  working  conditions  there  declare  that  a  good 
proportion  of  the  younger  immigrants,  particularly  the  young 
girls,  have  a  native  deftness  which,  when  the  English  language  is 
once  learned,  makes  them  among  the  most  expert  and  desirable 
of  operatives. 


AN    AMERICAN   REPLY. 

Naturally  the  American  protective  tariff  has  not  been  popu- 
lar in  England,  and  some  of  our  good  friends  there  have  spoken 
of  it  in  language  comparable  with  that  indulged  in  by  anti-pro- 
tectionist newspapers  and  politicians  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  "  Weekly  Wool  Chart "  of  Bradford  there  appeared  lately 
this  tart  American  reply,  written  by  a  "  wool  importer  "  : 

"  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  views  of  Sir 
Swire  Smith,  as  published  in  your  issue  on  the  19th  of  February. 

"  He  refers  to  the  '  one  hundred  millions  of  people  who  have 
been  compelled  by  the  outrageous  tariff  to  be  clothed  in  high- 
priced  goods  of  doubtful  quality.'     You  will  see  from  my  card 
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enclosed  that  I  know  something  about  wool,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  know  something  about  cloths,  having  been  a  manufacturer  of 
the  same;  but  the  views  I  express  below  are  not  only  mine,  but 
those  of  expert  American  tailors  who  are  willing  to  buy  imported 
cloth  or  American  cloth,  whichever  they  find  cheaper. 

"  My  tailor  tells  me  that  the  net  reduction  at  the  present 
moment  on  suits  is  $S.  This  is  not  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago,  but  is  less  than  10  per  cent  reduction.  He 
further  tells  me  that  he  can  to-day  buy  a  better  American 
cloth  at  $2.50  per  yard  than  any  English  cloth  offered  him  at  $3 
per  yard.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  English  cloths  coming  in 
now  only  pay  one-half  the  former  duty. 

"Further,  if  you  go  into  the  large  department  stores  you  will 
find  scarcely  any  benefit  in  reduced  prices.  English  stockings 
made  of  wool,  which  sold  one  year  ago  at  75  cents  (and  by  the 
way,  you  pay  2s.  6d.  for  the  same  thing  in  Bradford,  which  is 
only  6d.  difference)  are  quoted  and  sold  to-day  at  the  same  price, 
75  cents.  English  hats  which  sold  a  year  ago  at  $3.50  are 
to-day  quoted  at  the  same  price,  $3.50.  So  that  the  American 
public  is  not  gaining  one  cent. 

"Further  than  this,  however,  you  are  not  sending,  and  are  not 
going  to  send,  as  many  of  your  tops,  yarns,  or  cloths  as  you 
imagined.  We  are  going  to  make  a  desperate  fight  even  if  it 
costs  our  profit.  Of  course,  if  we  have  to  do  it,  wages  here  will 
be  reduced  to  meet  yours. 

"  As  to  who  is  going  to  gain  by  the  new  tariff,  it  is  a  big  prob- 
lem. We  are  paying  an  income  tax  now  which  would  have  been 
entirely  unnecessary  if  the  old  tariff  had  remained,  and  the 
general  public  is  scarcely  finding  any  commodity  cheaper  than  it 
was  a  year  ago ;  certainly  foodstuffs  are  as  dear,  if  not  dearer. 

"  One  thing  we  have  yet  to  learn,  namely,  to  make  the  stuff 
that  is  produced  in  Batley  and  Dewsbury.  Probably  we  shall 
learn  this." 


A   NOTABLE   NEW   DEPAKTURE. 

Friends  and  customers  of  the  Arlington  Mills  have  received 
a  notification  that  on  August  1  the  office  of  the  treasurer  will  be 
transferred  from  78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  to  the  mills  at 
Lawrence,  where  all  the  financial  and  accounting  business  of  the 
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corporation  will  hereafter  be  transacted.  After  August  1  all 
purchases  of  dyestuffs  and  general  supplies  which  have  been 
made  at  the  Boston  office  will  be  made  at  the  mills  at  Law- 
rence. But  the  office  of  the  president  will  remain  at  78  Chauncy 
Street,  Boston,  whence  all  orders  for  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  will  be 
placed,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  as  heretofore.  It  is 
announced  that  confusion  will  be  avoided  and  the  business 
expedited  if  all  correspondence  on  and  after  August  1  is  addressed 
in  accordance  with  the  notice,  which  is  signed  by  Franklin  W. 
Hobbs,  president,  and  Albert  H.  Chamberlain,  treasurer. 

This  action  of  the  Arlington  Mills'  management  has  aroused 
much  interest  and  comment  in  the  textile  trade,  and  the  general 
verdict  has  been  one  of  unmistakable  approval.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  step  is  in  accord  with  the  practical,  business-like, 
economical  spirit  of  the  present  time,  and  that  a  closer  relation 
between  the  treasurer  and  the  mills  may  result  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  in  enhanced  efficiency  of  operation.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  treasurer  of  the  Arlington  Mills,  will 
not  only  have  his  office  in  Lawrence  but  will  make  his  home 
there,  as  will  the  others  connected  with  this  office.  Such  a  move 
will  notably  lessen  the  complaint  of  "absentee"  management 
that  was  made  freely,  though  not  altogether  justly,  against  the 
great  mills  of  Lawrence  in  the  strike  of  1912.  The  new  step  is 
heartily  acclaimed  by  the  Lawrence  newspapers  and  people,  and 
it  is  believed  not  only  in  Lawrence  but  elsewhere  that  the 
Arlington  Mills  in  this  matter  are  acting  as  pioneers  in  a  tendency 
that  may  assume  broad  proportions  among  the  textile  establish- 
ments of  the  New  England  States,  whose  executive  officers  in 
most  cases  have  traditionally  been  in  Boston  for  reasons  that 
were,  perhaps,  more  potent  before  the  days  of  the  telephone. 


THE   WOOLEN   TRADE   OF    SCOTLAND. 

Scotch  wool  manufacturers  have  had  rather  a  disappointing 
year,  according  to  the  reports  of  American  Consul  Rufus  Flem- 
ing, of  Edinburgh.  Their  volume  of  production  fell  off  and 
they  were  unable  to  secure  from  their  customers  more  than 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  their  fabrics,  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  raw  wool.  Their  markets 
favored  Saxonies  or  goods  made  from  botany  wools  as  against 
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cheviots ;  small  patterns  in  mixtures ;  especially  fancy  mix- 
tures ;  tine  stripes  with  a  decoration  of  silk ;  lighter  weights  for 
winter  goods,  and  in  tweeds  novelty  and  lightness  of  color- 
ing. The  53  Scotch  woolen  mills  of  the  Edinburgh  district  had 
an  aggregate  product  estimated  at  13,000,000  yards,  averaging 
56  inches  wide  and  ranging  in  price  at  the  mills  from  45  cents  to 
$3  a  yard.  For  the  manufacture  of  these  13,000,000  yards  of 
cloth  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  clean 
wool  were  required.  Recent  advices  from  Scotland  are  that  the 
one  bright  ray  of  hope  on  the  horizon  there  is  an  increased 
demand  from  America  consequent  on  the  reduced  duties  of  the 
new  tariff. 
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QUAKTERLY    KEPORT   OF   THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET    FOR 
FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  1914,  AND  MARCH,  1913. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wkst  Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

h  Blood     .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine         .   .   . 
Mich.,  Wis.,  N.Y.,  etc. 

(WASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood    .   .   . 


Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 
g  Blood 


Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  III. 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 


Braid 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 
12  raontlie,  fine,  and  fine 

medium       

6  to  8  months,  fine 
12  months,  medium  . 
6  to  8  months,  medium 
Fall,  fine  and  fine  med. 
"  medium  .... 
California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Free,  12  mouths  .  .  .  . 
"        6  to  8  months   .   . 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

i'ERRiTORY  Wool  :  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  med 

"       medium    .    .       . 

Clothing,  fine  and  fine 

medium 

Clothing,  medium    .    .   . 
New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1     

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Oeoroia  and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


1914. 


February.        March.  April 


26  @  26^ 
24   g  25 
29  (g  30 
29  @  30 
28   ig  29 

27  @  27J 

21  @  2U 
22^ g  23i 
22ig  23J 

22  g  23 

23  @  23i 


28  @  29 

28  @  29 

27  @  28 

25  @  26 

19  @  20 

21  (g  22^ 

21  (g  22J 

21  g  22 

22  g  22| 


23  @  24 
23  @  23i 
20  S  21 


22  @  22J 
22  @  22^ 
20  @  21 


51  ig  52 

46  @  47 

46  ®  47 

40  (g  41 

42  @  43 

38  l§   40 


46  (g  48 

44  @  45 

42  @   43 

35  g  38 


55  Ig  56 
47  @  48 


46  ®   48 
42  (g  44 


48  g  49 

42  g  43 

37  g  38 

34  ®  35 

21  (g  22 


26  ig  26^ 
24  s  25 
29  g  30 
29  (g  30 
28  @  29 
27^g  28 

21  @  22 

23  ®  24 

23  (3  24 

22 J g  23 

23  g  23^ 


28  @  29 
28  @  29 
27  @  28 
25  (g  26 

20  S  21 

22  g  23 

22  @  23 

22  @  22^ 

22  @  23 


23  @  24 
23  (g  23| 
20  @  21 


22  gi  22i 
22  @  22| 
20  @  21 


53  g  54 
47  g  48 
47  @  48 
41  g  42 
43  g  44 
39  @  40 


47  g  49 
45  g  46 
43  @  44 
36  g  39 


56  @  57 
48  @  50 


48  @  50 
43  ig  45 


49  @  50 
43  ©  44 
38  g  40 
35  @  37 

21  g  22 


26 J  S  27 

24.ig  26 

3U  g  31 

30  @  31 

29  ,a  30 

274 g  28 

22  @  22| 
24  @  24^ 
24  g  24^ 
234@  24 

23  g  24 


29  g  30 
29  (g  30 
28  g  29 
26  @   27 

21  @   21i 
23  (g  24 
23  g  23^ 
22|g  23 

22  g  23 


24  @  25 
24  g  24^ 
20  g  21 


22^®  23 
22ig  23 
20  @  21 


55  g  56 

48  @  50 

48  @  50 

42  g  43 

44  g  45 

40  g  41 


49  @  50 
45  g  46 
43  @  44 
36  g  39 


58  @   59 
50  @  52 


52  g  58 
45  g  47 


52  @  53 

45  g  46 

40  @  42 

39  @  40 

22  @  23 


May. 


27  g  28 
25  @  26i 
31  @  32" 
31  g  32 
30  g  31 

28  g  29 

224g  23 
25  g  26 

25  g  26 

26  g  25i 
24  g  25 


30  (g  31 
30  g  31 
29  U   30 

27  @  28 

21ig  22 
25  (g  26^ 
25  g  26J 
24Jg  25i 
23  (g  24 


26  Ig  27 
26  g  264 
21  @  22 


25  @  254 
25  @  254 
21  g  22 


58  g  60 
53  @  55 
50  g  52 
44  @  45 
46  g  48 
42  @  43 


52  (g  54 

46  @  48 

45  (g  47 

37  Ig  40 


69  @  60 
52  ©  54 


54  ©  55 
47  @   49 


55  g  66 
47  ©  48 
42  @  43 
40  g  41 

23  ©  24 


1913. 


March. 


31  ®  32 
28  a  29 
35  a  36 
35  g  36 
35  g  36 
31  g  32 

22  ®  23 

28  g  29 

29  g  30 
29  g  30 
25  @  26 


34  ©  35 
34  g  35 
34  g  35 
30  ®  31 

21  g  22 

27  g  28 

28  ©  29 
28  g  29 
23  ®  24 


30  g  31 
30  ©  31 
26  g  27 


28  g  29 
28  g  29 
25  ©  26 


68  ®  60 
52  g  53 
62  @  53 

45  g  46 

46  <a  48 
42  g  44 


50  ©  51 
45  g  46 
44  g  45 
36  g  39 


58  ©  60 

55  ©  57 


53  ©  55 
50  g  52 


51  a  52 
46  ©  47 
42  ®  43 
38  g  40 

27  ®  28 
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Domestic  Wool. 


May  30,  1914. 


The  four  months  under  review  (February,  March,  April,  and  May)  have 
been  marked  by  greater  activity  in  the  wool  market  than  has  been  experienced 
for  a  long  period. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  most  manufacturers,  the  heavy  weight 
season  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  one  and  was  not  seriously  affected  by 
foreign  competition,  as  anticipated  it  might  be.  The  placing  of  large  orders 
of  goods  obliged  manufacturers  (most  of  whom  were  low  in  stock)  to  cover 
with  wool,  resulting  in  an  active  market  through  the  winter  and  early  spring 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  substantial  rise  in  values. 

Contracting  in  the  West  was  engaged  in  most  extensively  and  a  spirit  of 
speculation  pervaded  the  trade.  Judging  from  the  early  wools  now  arriving, 
the  clip  will  be  in  excellent  condition,  which  of  course  is  in  favor  of  those 
houses  which  contracted  on  the  sheep's  back. 

Later  quotations  on  domestic  fine  fleeces  and  staple  territory  are  somewhat 
nominal  as  the  stock  of  these  grades  was  practically  exhausted  early  in  the 
spring. 

With  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  now  open  to  our  manufacturers,  values 
of  domestic  wools  will  be  governed  by  foreign  fluctuations  more  than  in  the 
past. 

George  W.  Benedict. 


PoLLKD  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super 

O  Super 

Fine  Combicg  .  .  . 
Medium  Combing  . 
Low  (Jombing  .   .   , 


1914. 


Feb. 


52  la  56 

47  @  49 
39  a  42 
35  §  37 

48  m  50 
43  a  45 
38  @  40 


March. 


53  @  57 
48  (g  50 
40  @  43 
35  @  37 
48  @  50 
43@45 
38  iS  40 


April. 


54  @  58 
49  @  52 
42  @44 
35  (g  38 
48  @  52 
44  (g  47 
40  ig  42 


May. 


55  (31  60 
50  ®  53 
43  (5.  45 
35  @  40 
52  (cr  55 
45(3)  48 
40  @  43 


1913. 


55  (g58 
48  @  52 
45  @48 
37  @  40 
55  @  57 
51  i@  63 
47  @  49 


Remarks. 


May  30,  1914. 


Pulled  wools  occupied  a  strong  position  throughout  the  four  months. 
February  transactions  were  comparatively  light ;  but  pullers  held  firm  and, 
in  March,  obtained  their  prices.  April  showed  a  steady  business,  and  May  a 
general  cleaning  up  of  stocks  at  advanced  figures. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  clipped  wool,  pulled  wools  of  sufficient  staple  were 
taken  freely  by  the  worsted  mills.  The  woolen  manufacturers,  less  actively 
employed,  bought  only  for  immediate  wants.     The  finer  grades,  AA's  and 
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extras,  were  in  strong  demand,  and  choice  brushed  wools  of  standard  pull- 
Inge  were  sold  as  high  as  62  cents,  —  fully  10  per  cent  more  than  ihe  same 
grade  brought  in  May,  1913. 

W.    A.    Br-ANCHARD. 

Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avery.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland: 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred •; 

Choice 

Average      

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice  .... 
English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs     .... 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .   .    . 
Carpet  "Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White  . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kanda 
bar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White     .... 

China  Ball,  White  ... 
"  "      No.  1,  Open 

'•  "       No.  2,  Open 


1914. 


February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

March. 

36    @37 
35    @36 
32    @34 

36 
35 
33 

@37 
@36 
©34 

36 
35 
33 

@37 
®  36 
@34 

36 
35 
33 

@  37 

§  36 
@  34 

41 
39 
36 

§44 
§40 
§  38 

35    @  37 
34    @36 
33    @34 

34 
33 
33 

§36 
@  35 
®34 

34 
38 
32 

§37 
@34 
g34 

34 
33 
32 

§  37 

@  34 
&  34 

41 
40 
38 

§44 
§  41 

§  39 

36    ig  37 
33    @  34 

35 
33 

ig36 
§34 

35 
33 

@36 
@34 

35 
33 

§  36 
@  34 

42 
40 

§44 
§43 

34    ®  36 

28    ig  30 

34 

28 

@35 
(g30 

34 

28 

ig  35 

§30 

34 

28 

§  35 

a  30 

40 
35 

§43 

§38 

35    @37 
34    #35 
32    @33 

35 
34 

32 

@37 
@35 
@33 

35 
34 
32 

§37 
§  35 
(g  33 

35 
34 

32 

@  36 
§  35 
@  33 

42 
39 
37 

§45 
§40 
§38 

28    ©31 
26    @  28 

28 
26 

@31 

@28 

28 
25 

§31 

§28 

29 
26 

@  31 

@  28 

34 
30 

§36 
§33 

29    @31 

27  @29 

28  @  30 

29 
27 
28 

@31 
@  29 
g  30 

29 
27 
27 

§31 

§29 

§  29 

30 
28 
27 

§  31 

@  29 
§  28 

36 
33 
36 

§38 
§35 
§  39 

31    @32 
31    @32 

29  @31 

30  @31 

31 
31 

29 
30 

@32 
@32 
®  31 
@31 

31 
31 

28 
30 

@  32 
§  32 
§  30 
§  31 

31 
31 

28 
30 

§32 
§  32 
§  30 
§  31 

42 
41 
37 
39 

§43 
§42 
§39 
§40 

19    @20 
29    @31 

18 

29 

@  19 
@31 

18 
29 

§19 
§31 

18 
29 

§19 
§30 

23 
32 

§25 
§34 

23  @25 

24  @26 

25  @26 
20    @22 
18    @21 
15    @16 

24 
24 
25 
20 
18 
15 

®  25 
ig26 
@26 
@22 
@21 
@16 

24 
24 
26 
20 
18 
15 

§25 
§26 
§27 
§22 
§21 
§  16 

24 
24 
26 
20 
18 
15 

§25 

§26 
§27 
§22 
§21 
@16 

28 
34 
34 
26 
24 
19 

§  30 
§  35 
§35 

§28 
§26 
§20 

1913. 


Foreign  Wools. 


June  10,  19U. 


A  continued  slaughter  of  American  sheep  during  the  year  1913  resulted  in 
depleted  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Following  the  reduction  in  duties 
on  foreign  goods  on  January  1st,  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  were  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  market  for  foreign  wools,  «s  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  shortness  of  supplies  of  domestic  wool 
became  startlingly  apparent. 
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The  earlier  purchases  of  foreign  wools  were  first  of  crossbreds  and  later 
the  demand  extended  to  the  finer  qualities.  New  arrivals  of  both  South 
American  and  Australian  were  absorbed  as  soon  as  landed  and  this  demand 
continued  without  any  let  up. 

Importers  were  glad  to  sell  on  close  margins,  in  consequence  of  which 
prices  continued  remarkably  even  in  the  face  of  the  strong  demand.  Repeat 
orders  were  sent  abroad  and  a  movement  in  almost  every  description  of 
wool,  which  promises  to  be  of  unusual  magnitude,  has  been  started  to  this 
country. 

Besides  the  raw  material,  foreign  tops,  yarns  and  manufactures  of 
woolens  and  worsteds  have  been  imported  in  steadily  increasing  volume. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 


BULLETIN 


ialional  Slssormtioii  of  Mool  llaiuifactarrrs 


A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XLIV.J  BOSTON,   OCTOBER,  1914.  [No.  IV. 

AN   AMERICAN   DYESTUFF   INDUSTRY. 

A   VERY   PRACTICAL    QUESTION    RAISED    BY   THE   EUROPEAN 

WAR. 

By  LoDis  Joseph  MXtos,   Chemical  Engineer. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  dyestuff  consuming 
industries  due  to  the  war  in  Europe  is  most  unusual.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  textile  industry  in  America  has  so 
much  uncertainty  existed  legarding  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing dye  supplies  as  at  present,  and  as  the  war  continues  the 
situation  appears  to  become  somewhat  more  acute.  The 
partial  activities  of  the  dye  plants  in  Germany,  and  the  mili- 
tary control  of  all  me;ins  of  internal  communication  point 
conclusively  that  su]>plies  of  dyes  are  practically  suspended, 
and  any  stocks  on  hand  at  the  several  works  are  likely  to 
remain  where  they  are  until  the  military  authorities  loosen 
their  grip  on  commercial  transport  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  war  has  seriously  interrupted 
German  and  Austrian  textile  industries,  in  consequence  of 
which  few  dyes  are  being  consumed  in  those  countries,  there 
is  every  likelihood  that,  when  hostilities  cease,  the  imme- 
diate domestic  demand  for  dyes  and  other  mill  supplies  will 
be  immense,  and  the  Germans  will,  without  doubt,  see  to  it 
that  their  own  industries  will  be  supplied  at  the  earliest 
moment  in  order  to  foi'estall  as  far  as  possible  any  foreign 
country  gaining  advantages  in  export  trade  over  their  own 
business,  hence  the  exportation  of  dyes  will  be  carefully  regu- 
lated so  that  the  German  mills  may  have  every  advantage. 

Wliile  the  tie-up  of  dyes  is  very  complete,  and  our  Ameri- 
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can  mills  feel  the  pinch,  it  is  noteworthy  that  dj^estuff  buyers 
have  a  much  greater  respect  for  dyestuffs  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  impress  upon 
our  mills  that,  after  all,  the  dyestuff  industry  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  them,  and  without  which  they  cannot  well 
get  along. 

The  shortage  of  dyes  has  been  the  cause  of  many  inquiries 
made  as  to  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  manufacturing 
them  in  this  country  from  domestic  raw  materials  with  a  view 
of  putting  our  textile  mills  in  a  position  of  independence, 
and  which  has  been  the  cause,  during  the  past  month,  of 
much  that  has  appeared  in  some  daily  and  other  papeis  in 
articles  and  interviews  bearing  on  this  subject.  Some  writers 
have  blandly  asserted  that  the  manufacture  of  dyes  in 
America  is  quite  possible,  while  others  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  their  production  in  this  country  is  quite  impossible.  A 
careful  review  of  all  the  governing  factors  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  extreme  is  correct,  for  the  reason  that 
quite  a  respectable  number  of  coal-tar  dyes  have  been  made 
here  for  many  years,  not  from  raw  material  originating  in 
America,  but  from  certain  middle  products  and  other  partially 
completed  chemical  substances  that  had  only  to  be  subjected 
to  the  final  process  in  order  to  be  converted  into  a  dye. 
These  middle  products  and  similar  substances  have  been 
primarily  imported  from  Germany,  and  constitute  an  impor- 
tant item  of  Germany's  chemical  export  trade.  These  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  more  convenient  to  purchase  them 
from  chemical  works  already  established  than  to  erect  works 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that 
these  products  could  not  be  manufactured  here. 

Considering  the  prospects  of  dye  manufacturing  in  this 
country,  attention  must  be  given  to  several  points,  each  of 
which  is  of  extreme  importance  not  oidy  for  itself,  but  in  its 
relation  to  the  others,  and  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
sources  and  production  of  initial  raiv  materials^  secondary 
raw  materials,  middle  products,  and  the  processes  leading  to 
their  final  conversion  into  commercial  dyes. 
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These  several  considerations  mean  the  economical  collec- 
tion of  coal  tar,  and  its  transportation  to  central  tar  distiller- 
ies, and  the  commercial  separation  by  distillation  of  the 
principal  constituents  ;  the  farther  conversion  of  the  initial 
raw  materials  into  secondary  raw  materials,  for  example, 
benzol  into  aniline,  or  naphthalene  into  the  naphthols,  etc.  ; 
the  still  further  conversion  of  these  secondary  products  into 
middle  products,  such  as  that  of  the  naphthols  into  the 
highly  important  various  sulphonic  acids  and  many  other 
allied  chemical  pi'oducts,  without  which  the  long  array  of  azo 
and  other  dyes  would  be  impossible ;  finally,  the  actual  dj^e 
producing  process. 

To  accomplish  all  this  requires  the  careful  selection  of 
localities  and  the  equipment  of  the  several  distinct  factories, 
and  there  would  be  quite  a  number  necessary  if  it  is  contem- 
plated to  produce  even  as  few  as  seventy-five  separate  dyes. 
The  equipment  calls  for  solution  tanks  and  vats,  some  of 
wood,  others  lead  lined  ;  digestors  with  and  without  agitators  ; 
others  constructed  of  very  heavy  cast  iron,  internally  and 
externally  heated,  and  built  to  resist  high  pressure;  some 
must  be  plain,  others  porcelain  enameled;  autoclaves  for 
high  and  low  pressure,  jacketed  and  heated;  pumps;  filter 
presses  and  numerous  minor  items  unnecessary  to  detail  here. 

The  management  of  each  plant,  while  not  a  serious  matter, 
demands  a  knowledge  of  conditions  of  this  kind  of  chemical 
manufacturing  that  at  the  outset  would  be  slow  to  acquire, 
but  which  could  ultimately  be  attained.  The  primary  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar  is  an  industry  in  itself,  and  each  "  tar 
works"  to  be  successful,  comprises  quite  an  equipment  con- 
sisting of  tar  storage  tanks,  several  tar  stills,  condensers, 
receiving  tanks  for  the  "fractions,"  pitch  tanks,  water  instal- 
lations for  cooling,  and  a  steam  boiler  to  supply  heat  to  warm 
the  tar  before  being  fed  to  the  stills.  The  working-up  of  the 
benzols,  toluols,  xylols,  etc.,  is  another  industry,  as  is  also 
the  further  chemical  treatment  of  these  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  benzidine,  toluidine,  xylidine  and  their 
dependent  products,  which  constitute  very  important  basic 
constituents  for  a  wide  series  of  dyes. 
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The  handling  and  woiking-up  of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  from 
the  carbolic  oils  is  distinctly  a  separate  industry,  while  the 
working-up  of  the  naphthalene  and  anthracene  fractions  forms 
sharply  defined  branches  of  chemical  labor.  Consequently, 
before  the  manufacture  of  any  group  of  dyes  could  be  remotely 
considered,  several  minor,  though  absolutely  necessary  chemi- 
cal industries  must  be  first  provided  and  their  existence 
and  continued  operation  guaranteed  in  order  that  the  depen- 
dent industries,  the  industries  of  the  "secondary  raw  mate- 
rials," and  the  "  middle  products,"  may  also  be  assured  an 
existence.  Few  dyers  and  dye  consumers  realize  this  com- 
plicated feature  of  coal  tar  dye  manufacturing :  how  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  one  another  these  minor  chemical 
industries  are  and  how  complex  their  inner  workings,  and 
not,  as  some  imagine,  being  buried  under  mountains  of 
impenetrable  secrecy,  the  "  secrecy "  of  dye  manufacturing 
being  chiefly  the  child  of  one's  imagination.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  few  chemists  have  grasped  the  magni- 
tude, extent,  and  importance  of  the  preliminary  chemical 
manufacturing  processes  leading  finally  to  tlie  commercial 
dyes  tuff. 

The  organization  of  an  average  moderate-sized  plant  for 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  these  preliminary  chemi- 
cals is  not  complicated ;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  superintendent 
who  is  also  a  practical  chemist,  an  assistant  chemist  to  deter- 
mine and  control  the  output  as  to  identity  and  purity,  a  clerk 
and  weigher,  and  a  foreman  to  keep  the  workmen  going  ;  these 
are  generally  all  that  is  necessary.  In  the  carbolic  works  the 
plant  runs  almost  automatically,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any- 
thing happens  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  making  the 
naphthalene  products,  the  two  naphthols,  etc.,  and  the  sul- 
phonic  acids,  the  work  is  somewhat  more  particular,  but  not 
especially  exacting.  In  making  benzidine,  naphthionic  acid, 
phthalic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  dianisidine,  and  a  few  similar 
items,  the  work  frequently  proceeds  for  weeks  at  a  time 
without  a  hitch. 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  alizarin  cannot  be  made 
in  this  country.     Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  because 
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this  important  product  is  readily  made  by  a  practical  organic 
chemist  wherever  anthracene  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a  suitable 
plant  can  be  put  up.  The  reason  why  alizarin  has  not 
heretofore  been  made  is  because  it  can  be  purchased  abroad 
ready  made,  and  at  a  proper  price,  which  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  our  tar  distillers  to  run  off  the  anthracene  fractions, 
which,  in  consequence,  are  allowed  to  remain  part  of  the 
pitch.  Anthracene  exists  in  American  gas  tars  and  will  be 
separated  when  the  demand  is  made  that  it  should  be.  From 
alizarin  a  number  of  other  products  are  quite  possible,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  made  here  at  a  profit  or 
even  to  be  sold  to  mills  at  the  American  cost  of  production 
in  view  of  the  foreign  product  continuing  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

From  a  strictly  technical  standpoint,  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  many  dyes  is  possible  from  domestic  raw  materials 
if  the  latter  are  separated  and  made  available,  as  suggested 
above,  or,  when  hostilities  have  ceased  and  conditions  become 
somewhat  normal,  the  secondary  and  middle  products  could 
be  freely  procured  abroad  from  the  numerous  smaller  works 
making  specialties  of  them.  As  England  has  always  been 
by  far  the  largest  producer  of  coal  tar,  disposing  of  its  distil- 
lation products  in  excess  over  and  above  her  own  needs  to 
other  countries,  principally  Germany,  it  is  probable  that 
American  dye  manufacturers  could  arrange  for  a  source  of 
supply  for  many  such  intermediate  products  in  England. 

The  subject  of  patents  is  of  importance,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  loss  of  the  coal  tar  dye  industry  from  England, 
where  it  originated,  to  Germany,  where  it  has  reached  its 
present  high  state  of  development,  is  directly  traced  by  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  his  annual 
address,  published  in  the  journal  of  the  society  July  15, 
1902.  All  chemical  processes  and  stages  in  the  manufacture 
of  dyes,  including  the  latter,  are  patented  and  fully  protected 
in  all  industrial  countries,  but  only  the  United  States  patents 
that  have  expired  can  be  freely  worked  liere.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  owners  of  patents  remaining  in  force  will 
not  grant  licenses  to  American  or  other  chemical  works  to 
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operate  them,  as  according  to  the  German  economic  princi- 
ples underlying  commercial  expansion  no  goods  should  be 
made  elsewhere  that  can  be  made  in  Germany. 

As  to  the  later  dyes,  the  important  series  of  vat  d3'es  that 
include  the  extensive  range  of  fast  colors  for  cotton,  those 
would  consequently  remain  German-made  products  as  long 
as  the  patents  were  in  force. 

In  the  matter  of  expired  patents  there  is  a  total  of  nine 
hundred  dyes  that  have  appeared  in  commerce  under  various 
trade  names  since  1856,  tiie  year  of  Perkin's  discovery,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  all  have  been  patented  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  entire  line,  there  are  now  free  to 
operate  about  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  patents,  the  pro- 
tection being  lifted,  due  to  expiration.  Included  in  this 
number  is  probably  the  largest  list  of  dj-es  actually  in  use  in 
many  of  our  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and  no  doubt  a  num- 
ber of  them  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  from  our 
raw  material,  provided  we  had  here  the  subsidiary  chemical 
Avorks  to  convert  these  raw  materials  into  immediately  avail- 
able middle  products. 

Regarding  the  economic  situation  of  dye  manufacture  in 
this  country  from  domestic  raw  materials,  it  is  to  be  very 
seriously  doubted  if  the  artificial  colors  could  be  produced  at 
anything  like  a  reasonable  cost,  on  account  of  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  paid  here  in  comparison  to  the  wages  paid  to  labor 
in  the  corresponding  chemical  works  in  Germany.  With 
very  few  specific  items,  all  artificial  dyes  pay  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  not  by  any  means  sufficiently 
hioh  to  permit  any  extensive  expansion  of  the  infant  coal  tar 
color  industry  that  already  exists  in  this  country.  If  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  textiles  and  other  color  consuming 
industries  were  to  get  together  and  pool  their  purchase  of 
dyes,  eliminating  those  procured  in  minor  quantities,  and  also 
those  of  slight  differences  in  shade,  and  agree  to  take  the 
output  of  an  American  color  industry,  then  an  American  dye 
industry  could  possibly  be  put  on  its  feet  and  probably 
survive.  To  such  a  proposition  Congress  would  have  to  give 
its  aid  by  either  enacting  a  law  providing  for  an  increase  of 
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duty  over  the  present,  or  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty,  but  providing  for  an  additional  specific  duty  to  effect 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  particular  groups  of 
dyes,  or  even  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty,  as  is  the 
case  in  Russia,  in  w^hich  country  for  that  reason  the  Germans 
were  compelled  to  erect  plants.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  any  such  drastic  changes  would  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  Germans  have 
their  dye  works  already  equipped  and  in  shape  to  proceed  at 
once  and  turn  out  colors,  they  could  therefore  possibly  afford 
to  ship  certain  classes  of  goods  to  this  country  at  such  costs 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  American  dye  manu- 
facturers to  compete  unless  a  higher  tariff  were  enacted.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  by  some  individuals  that  certain  of 
the  dye  exports  to  this  country  would  be  at  a  cost  under  that 
of  manufacturing,  and  then  covering  such  apparent  losses  by 
adjusting  the  costs  of  other  dyes  made  under  live  patents  so 
as  to  compensate  for  the  difference,  but  this  procedure  is  to 
be  very  seriously  doubted.  There  are  many  dyes  now  sold 
in  this  country  at  prices  that  appear  high  in  comparison  with 
apparently  corresponding  shades,  but  for  which  the  dyer  is 
very  well  contented  to  pay  the  price  asked,  for  the  reason 
that  they  afford  him  the  means  of  securing  certain  dyehouse 
results  that  he  can  obtain  in  no  other  way,  fully  exemplifying 
the  fact  that  dyes  having  special  properties  and  high  degrees 
of  fastness  always  command  higher  prices. 

The  magnitude  of  the  dye  manufacturing  business  may  be 
surmised  from  the  annexed  diagram  made  from  figures  for 
1910  (the  latest  available  in  this  form),  which  shows  the 
volume  of  coal  tar  dyestuffs  exported  from  Germany  to 
various  countries. 
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Just  what  the  consumption  of  dyestuffs  in  Germany 
amounts  to  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  considerable. 

Imports  of  coal  tar  dyestuffs  into  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1912,  1913,  and  1914  are  graphically  shown  in  the  table 
following,  which  is  taken  from  the  "  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,"  September  16,  1914. 

The  imports  of  artificial  dyestuffs  into  the  United  States 
have  been  stationary  for  over  five  years,  with  a  slight  decline 
during  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914.  The  total  aver- 
age purchases  from  abroad  of  alizarin  and  coal-tar  colors  have 
been  about  |>10,000,000  annually,  but  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
year  just  closed  to  !^9,500,000.  The  imports  during  the  past 
three  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  with  the  share  furnished 
by  Germany,  have  been  as  follows : 


1913. 

lOl:{. 

1914. 

Alizarin  and  alizarin  colors: 

From  Germany 

From  all  other  countries  .   . 
Aniline  salts  : 

From  Germany 

From  all  otlier  countries  .   . 
Indigo:' 

From  Germany 

From  all  other  conntries  .    . 
Coal  tar  colors,  all  other  : 

Poundn. 

5,37:^,087 

75,662 

4,252,143 
648,276 

7,032,023 
626,044 

Value. 
$1,359,560 
22,376 

337,005 
45,671 

965,047 
188,095 

5,757,052 

Pounds. 

7,976,457 

60,135 

4,545,798 
418,569 

7,212,451 
500,057 

Value. 
$1,797,086 
20,184 

337,832 
32,461 

974,502 
128,395 

5,766,600 
1,338,684 

Pounds. 

2,593,758 

39,656 

2,768,191 
316,276 

7,448,412 
676,799 

Value. 
$833,705 
11,754 

202,722 
20,006 

938,097 
155,129 

5,965,537 

1,208  069  ! 

1,275,869 

Total  values  : 
From  Germany 

$8,418,664 
1,464,211 

$8,876,020 
1,519,724 

.'.'.'.. 

$7,940,061 
1,462,758 

'The  statistics  for  indigo  include  imports  of  natural  indigo  from  India,  which  average  less  than 
$100,000  worth  annually. 


The  textile  and  other  industries  in  the  United  States  have 
been  steadily  increasing  their  consumption  of  synthetic  dye- 
stuffs,  but  the  lai-ge  increase  has  been  supplied  from  the  new 
and  enlarged  chemical  works  in  the  United  States,  the  value 
of  whose  output  was  -^7,350,748  in  1899,  .|10,912,224  in  1904, 
and  $16,428,676  in  1909.  This  ratio  of  progress  indicates 
that  the  American  chemical  industry  is  responding  to  the 
expanding  domestic  demands  for  synthetic  colors.  Adding 
the  imports  to  the  domestic  production  there  was  apparently 
a  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1909  of  over  125,000,- 
000  worth  of  these  articles. 
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That  dye  manufacturing  in  Germany  is  profitable  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  several  companies  cannot  be  doubted, 
although  all  the  dye  works  do  not  return  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends. It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  one  company  has 
paid  as  high  as  36  per  cent;  another  33  per  cent;  another  22 
per  cent,  while  other  companies  paid  dividends  as  low  as  10 
per  cent.  Of  course,  in  some  of  the  works,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  most  important  department  given  over 
to  the  production  of  commercially  valuable  lines  of  both 
photographic  and  medicinal  chemicals,  while  others  benefit 
directly  from  the  sale  of  certain  waste  materials  that  serve  as 
raw  materials  for  other  chemical  industries. 

The  utilization  of  waste  in  a  color  works  reaches  very  high 
efficiency,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  find  a  process  or  method 
whereby  the  apparently  useless  by-products  of  one  operation 
may  serve  as  a  raw  material  for  another  operation.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  economically,  an  outlet  outside  of  the  works 
is  sought  and  if  possible  new  uses  found  for  otherwise  useless 
substances.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  utiHzntion  of 
chrome  alum,  a  refined  waste  product  from  the  alizarin 
process. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  manufacturing  dyes  in  America 
from  domestic  raw  materials,  we  have  an  enormous  supply  of 
coal  tar  that  might  be  made  available  if  such  transportation 
rates  existed  as  would  permit  the  establishment  of  centrally 
located  tar  distilleries  that  could  be  operated  at  a  profit. 
The  amount  of  coal  tar  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1912  totaled  about  64.5,000  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each,  and  if 
three-fourths  of  this  amount,  sa}^  480,000  tons,  could  be  col- 
lected and  distilled  into  its  several  main  fractions,  there 
miglit  be  recovered  and  made  available  for  the  manufacture 
of  dyes,  the  following  quantities  of  crude  products : 


8,000  tons     . 

.     .     Light  Oils. 

51,000    - 

.     .     Middle  Oils. 

40,000    "       .     , 

.     .     Heavy  Oils. 

68,000    " 

Anthracene  Oils 
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By  further  treatment,  each  of  these  four  products  could  be 
worked  up  and  made  to  yield  the  following  quantities  of 
secondary  raw  materials,  viz. : 

5,000  tons     .     .     .     Benzol,  available  for  aniline,  etc. 
25,000    "        ...     Naphthalene. 

20.000    "        ...     Antliracene,  corresponding  toabout 

24,000  tons  of  dry  alizarin. 

Fiom  the  foregoing  it  will  lie  seen  that  if  all  the  by-prod- 
ucts from  our  tars  are  recovered  and  worked  up,  American 
mills  could  be  supplied  with  a  very  fair  proportion  of  the 
dyes  that  they  consume. 

There  aie  also  some  chemicals  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes  that  are  used  in  very  large  quantities,  such  as 
caustic  soda,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid  of  various  strengths, 
including  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  other 
chemicals  that  find  but  a  limited  application  in  chemical 
industries  outside  of  dye  manufacture,  to  suppl}^  which  will 
require  that  the  closest  cooperation  would  have  to  exist 
between  the  already  operated  acid  plants  and  other  chemical 
works  and  the  dye  plants,  so  tiiat  the  latter  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  shortages  of  necessary  chemicals.  As  soon 
as  a  prospective  domestic  market  is  promised,  existing  Amer- 
ican chemical  works  or  new  establishments  will  meet  the 
situation. 

A  most  important  point  that  confronts  the  prospective  dye 
manufacturer,  however,  is  the  supply  of  proper  apparatus  to 
mechanically  control  the  chemical  reactions  on  a  large  scale, 
which  our  foundry  men  have  not  been  called  upon  to  manu- 
facture. Even  when  supplied  with  correct  working  drawings 
of  the  individual  pieces  of  apparatus,  they  hesitate,  and  per- 
haps rightfully,  to  undertake  the  work  and  guarantee  results. 
If  cooperation  between  the  dye  manufacturers,  foundrymen, 
and  machinists  existed,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  latter 
would  meet  every  demand,  but  cooperation  of  the  desired 
character  costs  money.  In  Germany  the  manufacture  of 
chemical   and   dye    making   machinery   and   appliances    has 
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developed  into  a  most  specialized  branch  of  business,  and  has 
grown  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  practical  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  in  charge  of,  and  responsible  for,  making 
the  dyes,  and  not  the  research  chemists  who  are  the  real  dye 
discoverers,  the  majority  of  whom,  however,  are  not  able  to 
recognize  their  own  dyes  when  being  practically  made  in  the 
works. 

T)ye  making  is  so  thoroughly  complicated  that  it  is  the 
rare  exception  to  find  a  man  who  has  made  a  dye  commer- 
cially from  start  to  finish,  that  is,  who  is  able  to  supervise  all 
the  manufacturing  operations  from  the  initial  raw  material, 
and  carry  them  through  to  the  end.  As  a  fact,  the  aniline 
chemist's  work  ends  with  the  delivery  of  methyl  aniline  from 
benzol,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of 
benzol,  which  is  delivered  to  his  plant.  The  same  with 
naphthalene,  the  manufacture  of  alpha-  and  beta-  naphtol 
stands  alone,  while  the  manufacture  of  a  few  of  the  various 
naphthalene,  naphtol,  and  naphthylamine  sulphonic  and 
di-sulphonic  acids  constitutes  a  very  exclusive  branch  of  the 
business,  the  chemist-overseers  of  which  have  all  that  they 
can  attend  to  without  going  any  further.  These  several 
subordinate  industries  must  be  established  before  the  real 
work  of  dye  making  begins. 

The  administration  work  of  d3^e  making  proper  is  exten- 
sive, and  largely  technical.  The  supplies  of  chemicals  and 
raw  materials  must  be  tested  for  identity,  strength,  and 
purity.  The  dyes  as  delivered  by  the  dye  maker  must  be 
tested  for  strength,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  hardly 
two  batches  of  the  same  dye  are  of  exactly  the  same  strength, 
but  they  must  be  "brought  to  standard"  before  they  are 
delivered  to  the  commercial  department. 

Therefore  the  prospects  of  making  dyes  in  America  from 
domestic  raw  materials  is  not  as  rosy  as  it  at  first  appears, 
and  the  recentl}^  published  frantic  appeals  to  manufacturers 
to  rally  to  tlie  inauguration  and  support  of  an  extension  of 
the  American  dyestuff  industry  appears  to  be  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  misdirected  energy. 

That  coal  tar  dyes  will  ultimatel}'  be  made  here  in  greater 
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quantities  than  at  present,  no  one  doubts,  and  it  is  very  safe 
to  conjecture  that  the  present  war  will  be  the  prime  cause 
prompting  American  capitalists  and  large  dye  consumers  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  from  every  angle,  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  commercial  results  will  obtain  before 
hostilities  cease,  even  should  they  continue  for  two  years,, 

The  proposition  to  inject  into  the  patent  law  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  working  of  all  United  States  patents  within  a 
limited  time  after  the  date  of  issue  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure might  work  advantageously.  If  such  a  provision  were 
made  and  enforced  and  An)erican  raw  materials  brought  to 
light  and  availed  of,  as  they  would  then  be  without  doubt, 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  made  to  the  committee  on 
patents  some  time  ago  would  be  found  to  have  been  largely 
errors,  particularly  when  it  was  stated  that  no  raw  materials 
were  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Of  course  no  one 
believes  that  the  German  dyestuff  industry  could  be  trans- 
planted to  this  country  and  made  to  survive  on  the  raw 
material  to  be  obtained  here,  auy  more  than  it  could  survive 
in  its  own  country  if  England,  as  a  source  of  immense 
quantities  of  tar,  prohibited  its  excess  tar  products  being 
exported. 
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CLOTH    TESTING    FOR    THE    ANALYSIS    OF 
FAULTS. 

By  Howard  Priestman. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  any  subject,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  usually  described.  When  such  words  are  correctly  used 
the}^  go  far  towards  explaining  the  object  which  is  in  view. 
In  speaking  of  our  present  subject  we  have,  therefore,  at  tlie 
outset  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "  to  test." 
In  general  use  they  are  nearly  always  taken  to  refer  to  the 
strength  or  endurance  of  some  person  or  thing. 

This  is,  of  course,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  in  the  textile  trade,  testing  has 
fortunately  a  wider  application.  It  is  there  used  to  signify 
examination  into  many  qualities.  The  meaning  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  word  analysis  as  is  the  case 
in  chemistry.  A  single  chemical  analysis  is  the  outcome  of 
a  series  of  tests.  They  may  be  simple  or  they  may  be  com- 
plex. They  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two  or  they  may  be 
very  numerous.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  textile 
analysis,  which  in  its  most  complex  form  is  the  analysis  of 
textile  faults.  Although  the  word  is  not  well  known  to  the 
public,  textile  analysis  is  an  accomplished  fact  (or  an  existing 
art)  and  textile  testing  is  as  subordinate  to  analysis  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  science. 

It  is  true  that  textile  manufacture  is  an  art  and  not  a 
science  and  that  the  laws  wliich  govern  textile  analysis  are 
not,  therefore,  accurate  in  the  scientific  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  certain  facts  and  factors  will  give 
wonderfully  certain  results,  and  that  analysis  which  is  worthy 
of  the  name  can  be  and  is  carried  out. 

In  complete  textile  analysis,  such  as  might  be  required  in 
the  settlement  of  some  case  at  law,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
test  for  one  or  all  of  the  following  data : 
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1.  The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  wool. 

2.  The  amount  of  oil  and  insolubles  present. 

3.  The  average  length  of  the  fibers  of  which  the  yarn 

is  composed. 

4.  The  qualit}'  or  diameter  of  these  fibers. 

5.  The  size  of  the  single  yarns  into  which  they  are 

grouped. 

6.  The  number  of  yarns  in  one  strand. 

7.  The  number  and  direction  of  turns  in  the  single. 

8.  The  number  and  direction  of  turns  in  the  folding. 

9.  The  number  of  bobbins  used  for  warping. 

10.  The  tension  applied  in  the  warping. 

11.  The  take  up  in  the  warp  in  weaving. 

12.  Tlie  take  up  in  the  weft  in  weaving. 

13.  Tlie  sett  and  picks  in  the  loom. 

14.  Weight  of  the  woven  cloth. 

15.  A  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  dyeing,  too 

numerous  and  varied  to  state  in  detail. 

It  is,  of  course,  unlikely  that  tests  to  decide  on  all  these 
points  will  be  required  in  any  particular  case,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  fact  that  any  one  who  sets  about  the  analysis  of  a 
textile  fabric  must  bear  every  one  of  them  in  mind,  and  must 
not  be  surprised  that  his  efforts  to  analyze  a  fault  are  futile 
if  any  one  of  them  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  analogy  with  the  term  as  used  in  chemistry  is  in  fact 
very  close.  A  chemist  must  know  exactly  what  test  to  apply 
in  order  to  obtain  correct  analyses,  and  he  must  also  be 
aware  that  the  wrong  reading  of  a  single  experiment  will 
lead  to  incorrect  deductions.  The  same  thing  is  fully  true  of 
textile  analysis.  If  one  has,  for  example,  to  consider  the 
single  question  of  shrinkage,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on 
almost  every  one  of  the  points  enumerated  before  finally 
concluding  as  to  what  is  the  real  cause  that  makes  some 
particular  piece  narrower  or  wider  than  it  ought  to  be. 

But  over  and  above  all  other  data,  there  is  the  question  of 
strength  to  be  considered.  Strength  will  depend  on  some  of 
the  factors  already  tabulated,  and  strength  testing  is,  there- 
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fore,  one  of  the  most  useful  means  for  indicating  the  line  to 
be  pursued  in  looking  for  the  cause  of  some  particular  fault. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end  rather 
than  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  it  is  well  that  every  investigator 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
fact  that  clear  thinking  is  far  more  necessary  to  successful 
analysis  than  is  the  possession  of  expensive  apparatus.  Take 
the  simple  instance  of  a  balance,  for  example.  It  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  have  a  balance  that  will  weigh  to  the  fourth 
or  even  the  third  decimal  of  a  milligram.  The  second  deci- 
mal figure  of  a  grain  gives  quite  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
textile  trade,  for  variations  of  1  per  cent  are  seldom  of  any 
account  in  either  yarns  or  fabrics,  and  the  quantities  avail- 
able for  weighing  are  always  relatively  large. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that  the  weights  of 
extremely  short  pieces  of  yarn  are  misleading  in  a  high 
degree.  For  instance,  a  single  inch  of  yarn  may  easily  differ 
from  its  next-door  neighbor  in  a  piece  by  over  .50  per  cent. 
In  such  a  case,  not  the  slightest  harm  will  accrue ;  but  if 
the  same  difference  is  continued  for  a  yard,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  very  serious  fault  must  exist  in  the  thread. 
The  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  very  simple,  when  it 
is  understood.  All  yarns  are  more  or  less  irregular.  They 
contain  thin  and  thick  places.  For  places  of  an  inch  or  two 
in  length  it  may  happen  that  the  drafting  of  the  roving  has 
caused  a  place  in  the  yarn  which  is  33  per  cent  thinner  than 
the  bulk.  In  another  the  irregularity  may  be  just  as  cer- 
tainl}'  33  per  cent  too  thick.  Where  two  such  places  are  con- 
tiguous in  the  cloth,  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  will  be  double 
the  size  of  the  other,  continuing  for  a  very  short  length. 
Then  will  come  a  space  in  which  both  yarns  are  alike,  but 
before  a  distance  of  two  feet  has  been  examined  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  thick  yarn  will  have  become  thin  and  the 
thin  one  thick ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  whole  yard  the  weight  of 
adjacent  threads  will  be  very  nearly  alike. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  anything  has  caused  yarn  to  be  50 
per  cent  smaller  than  its  neighbor  for  a  distance  of  a  yard 
or  more,  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  very  serious  accident  has 
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taken  place  in  the  machine  that  made  it,  and  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  counts  and  the  twist  will  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  the  thread  by  its  side.  These  two  factors  would  of 
themselves  make  it  certain  that  the  shrinkage  of  such  threads 
would  be  dissimilar,  and  they  would,  therefore,  set  up  a  fault 
which  would  certainly  be  of  a  serious  nature. 

To  obtain  the  relative  counts  of  the  yarn  in  two  pieces  of 
fabric,  it  is,  therefore,  by  far  the  safest  way  to  stamp  out  a 
square  inch  of  cloth  and  separate  the  weft  from  the  warp. 
This  will  certainly  give  60  or  more  threads  of  warp  that  have 
been  made  from  60  different  bobbins  and  the  average  weight 
will  be  consequently  accurate.  It  is  true  that  the  60  picks 
of  weft  may  be  all  from  the  same  bobbin,  but  they  will  be 
taken  at  intervals  that  will  allow  of  the  most  accurate 
average,  and  the  practice  is  therefore  one  of  the  best.  This 
has  carried  us  rather  far  from  the  question  of  the  instruments 
that  are  needed,  but  it  has  at  least  shown  that  the  balance 
that  is  required  for  weighing  will  seldom  have  to  deal  with 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  instruments  are  needed  for  the 
other  types  of  testing  that  have  been  mentioned  above.  An 
oven  with  a  delicate  balance  is  all  that  is  needed  for  numbers 
1  and  2,  To  obtain  the  average  length  of  fibers  is  a  ques- 
tion of  very  delicate  handicraft  and  nothing  more.  If  the 
quantity  of  fibers  be  sufficient,  the  estimation  of  their  size  or 
quality  is  most  accurately  done  by  unaided  eyesight  alone, 
but  when  the  quantities  are  very  small  a  microscope  with 
micrometer  eye  piece  is  certainly  a  very  useful  means  of 
literally  measuring  their  diameters.  To  obtain  the  number 
and  direction  of  turns  in  the  single,  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
machine  is  needed,  but  one  that  is  slightly  more  complicated 
and  a  little  more  expensive  will  clear  up  the  questions  that 
are  raised  under  heads  5,  6,  and  8.  No  instrument  that  is  yet 
invented  will  find  the  number  of  bobbins  used  in  warping,  or 
the  tension  thereby  applied,  nor  will  it  give  the  take  up  of 
warp  and  weft  in  weaving.  These  things,  if  they  are  to  be 
obtained  at  all,  must  be  obtained  by  painstaking  measure- 
ment under  tension.     Finally,  to  obtain  the  sett  of  the  picks 
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of  a  cloth  in  the  loom,  a  square  inch  of  the  finished  material 
must  be  stamped  with  a  cutting  dye.  It  must  be  separated 
into  its  constituent  threads  and  after  these  have  been  weighed 
the  necessary  deductions  and  calculations  must  be  made. 

Apart  from  the  irregularity  in  the  color  of  cloths,  or  in  the 
color  of  certain  strands  in  the  fabric,  the  strength  that  has 
been  lost  by  the  material  in  dyeing  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon with  which  we  have  to  deal  under  head  15.  For  this 
purpose  an  instrument  for  testing  strength  of  single  strands 
of  yarn  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  and  the  much 
better  known  machine  which  is  made  in  Manchester  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  strips  of  fabric  may  at  times  be  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Before  any  one  is  fit  to  deal  with  the  instruments  them- 
selves or  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used, 
it  is  expedient  that  he  should  understand  some  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties.  It  is, 
for  example,  important  to  remen)ber  that  there  is  no  more 
absolute  accuracy  in  the  production  of  a  given  count  than 
there  is  in  the  production  of  a  perfectly  uniform  thread.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  a  variation  of  one  per  cent  ought 
never  to  be  the  cause  of  a  fault  of  an}'  kind.  Cloths  must 
be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  so  slight  a  variation  will 
not  cause  a  defect.  The  usual  means  of  testing  the  counts 
of  yarn  is  clear  proof  that  this  fact  is  recognized  in  the 
trade.  No  spinner  or  manufacturer  ever  deals  with  single 
spools  in  estimating  their  counts.  His  reel  is  made  in  such  a 
way  that  he  may  wind  a  given  length  of  yarn  from  seven 
different  spools  and  weigh  them  altogether.  It  is  stating  the 
case  very  mildly  to  say  that  seven  individual  spools  spun  by 
a  first-class  firm  would  vary  from  one  another  by  more  than 
one  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  user  has  to  be  content 
if  the  average  weight  of  seven  threads  comes  within  that 
percentage. 

In  dealing  with  faults  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  errors 
of  one  per  cent  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  writer's  invariable  custom  to  report  yarns  with 
such  variation  as  being  exceedingly  well  spun.     This  brings 
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US  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  As  accurate  standardization  is  practically  impos- 
sible, it  is  essential  that  all  faulty  places  should  be  examined, 
not  in  comparison  with  their  theoretical  counts  and  twist, 
but  as  they  compare  with  apparently  perfect  yarns  lying  on 
either  side  of  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  simplest  fault 
that  can  occur,  in  which  a  bar  of  obviously  different  nature 
extends  across  a  piece.  A  bar  of  this  description  might  be 
made  by  the  dyer,  by  the  weaver  or  by  the  spinner.  The 
dyer's  fault  is  very  often  caused  in  pressing,  and  will  run 
across  the  piece,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  dyeing 
there  is  always  sufficient  stretching  and  pulling  to  make  the 
weft  lie  in  a  diagonal  or  slightly  bowed  direction.  It  is 
therefore  safest  at  the  outset  to  put  a  series  of  pins  along  the 
mark,  [)lacing  them  if  possible  on  the  very  pick  where  the 
change  in  appearance  takes  place.  If  tiie  piece  is  then  cut 
at  the  place  where  one  pin  is  inserted  at  the  edge,  and  is  torn 
weft  way  across  the  piece,  every  pin  should  be  loosened  or 
fall  out,  because  the  tear  will  exactly  follow  a  certain  strand 
of  weft.  If  it  does  not  follow  the  tear,  but  diverges  mate- 
rially from  it,  the  fault  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  either 
to  the  weft  or  to  the  loom  which  put  it  in.  It  may  be  said 
with  almost  equal  certainty  that  when  the  edge  of  the  fault 
is  so  clear  that  the  pins  are  all  within  a  pick  or  two  of  the 
same  thread,  the  fault  is  due  to  the  spinner.  It  is  true  that 
the  weaving  fault  would  follow  a  line  exactly  parallel  with 
any  given  pick,  but  the  only  defect  of  this  character  which 
could  be  caused  by  the  loom  would  be  an  alteration  in  the 
number  of  picks  per  inch  that  the  loom  was  putting  in. 
Such  an  alteration  can  hardly  ever  take  place  with  sufficient 
suddenness  to  make  very  definite  lines.  The  alteration  from 
60  picks  to  65  per  inch  might  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  though  sucli  variation  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  definite 
bar  it  is  one  that  should  be  easily  detected  by  the  weaver 
himself,  although  neither  limit  would  be  sharply  defined. 

When  the  piece  has  once  been  torn  along  the  line  of  fault, 
an  exact  comparison  must  be  made  between  the  cloth  on 
either    side.     As  already  pointed    out,  by  far    the    simplest 
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means  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  cutting  d^^e  and  stamp  out 
one  square  inch  from  perfect  cloth  and  one  from  that  which  is 
faulty.  A  complete  analysis  of  these  two  single  inches  will 
then  show  many  things.  First,  there  are  the  total  weights 
to  be  considered.  If  one  differs  from  the  other  by  10  per 
cent,  either  the  picks  may  differ  from  one  another  in  thick- 
ness by  18-20  per  cent,  or  the  number  of  picks  inserted  may 
differ  by  the  same  amount.  This  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
ascertained  by  counting  the  warp  and  weft  and  weighing 
each  by  itself. 

An  illustration  may  be  taken  in  which  a  piece  of  Sicilian 
cloth  contained  a  lot  of  single  bobbins,  which  caused  very 
serious  cockled  places  across  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 
In  this  case  the  only  test  which  proved  to  be  necessary  was 
the  analysis  of  two  square  inches.  The  figures  are  given 
below : 

Bulk  or  crimpy  portion  : 

1  sq.  in.   =  1.-35  grs, 

44  warp   =    .27  gr.      1  yd.  =  .221  gr.  =  2/75  yarn. 

43i  weft  =  1.07  grs.     1  yd.  =  .88^  gr.  =  1/14.1  yarn. 

Bar  : 

1  sq.  in.   =1.49  grs. 

44  warp  =    .27  gr.       1  yd.  =  .221  gr.    =  2/75  yarn. 

41i  'weft  =  1.21  grs.     1  yd.  =  .105  gr.    =  1/11.9  yarn. 

In  both  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  threads 
of  warp  were  not  only  exactly  alike,  but  weighed  exactl}' 
the  same  amount,  44  of  them  weighing  .27  grain.  From 
this  it  is  simple  to  deduce  the  fact  that  36  inches  would 
weigh  .221  grain  and  that  the  counts  w^ould  be  2/75  cotton. 
Before  discussing  the  figures  regarding  the  weft,  it  is  well  to 
notice  the  fact  that  the  faulty  places  are  not  because  of 
faulty  yarn,  l)ut  because  the  faulty  yarn  has  shrunk  more 
than  that  which  is  perfect  and  has  caused  the  latter  to  cockle 
or  to  crimp.  The  crimpy  yarn  is,  therefore,  the  perfect  yarn, 
and  the  square  inch  from  this  portion  is  shown  to  contain  43^ 
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threads  of  weft,  weighing  1.07  grains.  Tlie  inch  from  the 
bar  which  appears  to  be  perfect  but  which  has  nevertheless 
caused  the  shrinkage  contains  41i  picks  weighing  1.21  grains. 
By  simple  proportion  we  may  deduce  the  fact  that  the  counts 
of  weft  in  the  bulk  of  the  piece  are  l/l-t.l,  whereas  those  in 
the  bar  are  1/11.9.  These  figures  differ  from  one  another  by 
18i  per  cent.  It  may  be  contended  that  there  is  a  weaving 
fault,  because  the  bar  contains  two  picks  less  than  the  bulk, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  43  picks  of  thick  yarn  could 
not  be  crammed  into  a  space  which  is  occupied  by  43  picks  of 
a  much  smaller  count.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  mix  has  by 
some  means  taken  place.  Some  yarn  of  1/12  counts  lias 
been  mixed  into  a  skep  of  1/14.  It  is  not  a  fault  of  the 
loom,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  material  supplied  to  the  weaver,  and 
the  cause  of  the  shrinkage  can  be  deduced  without  difficulty. 
Thick  yarns  should  always  be  spun  with  less  turns  per  inch 
than  thin ;  less  even  in  proportion  to  their  relative  size,  and 
thick  counts  should,  therefore,  shrink  less  if  the  quality  of 
the  two  were  alike. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  every  lot  of  single  I2's 
that  a  spinner  makes  contains  the  standard  proportion  of 
turns.  Some  manufacturers  require  their  yarn  to  be  harder 
twisted  than  do  others.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fad  of  a 
particular  manager,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar  need  of 
some  trade.  It  may,  therefore,  follow  that  a  spinner  will 
produce  single  12's  on  one  frame  with  5  turns,  and  single 
14's  on  an  adjacent  frame  with  only  4^  turns  per  inch.  Now 
if  bobbins  comingf  from  these  two  frames  were  to  be  mixed 
in  a  piece,  the  thick  yarn  would  naturally  shrink  more 
than  the  thin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  shrinkage  in  question.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight 
that  investigation  has  clearly  traced  the  fault  to  the  spinner. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
the  manufacturer  to  order  hard  twisted  1/12  from  one  spin- 
ner and  soft  twisted  14's  from  another.  In  such  a  case,  it 
is  jijst  as  possible  for  his  weft  boys  to  mix  the  yarn  from 
these  two  skeps  as  it  would  be  for  the  same  accident  to  occur 
in  the  room  of  a  s[)inner.     There  are  in  fact  only  two  ways 
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in  which  the  question  can  be  decided  finall3\  If  the  spinner 
finds  some  spools  with  another  spinner's  name  or  mark  when 
the  empty  ones  are  returned  to  liim  by  the  weas'er,  when  they 
are  in  his  cellar,  he  may  well  decline  all  responsibility  for  the 
fault  and  assert  that  it  was  the  manufacturer  who  made  the 
mix.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  justifiable  stand  to  take.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  can  produce  no  such  spools  he  is  almost 
bound  to  accept  responsibility. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  few  faults  caused  b}'  shrink- 
age are  visible  in  the  gray  cloth.  That  is  to  say,  the  fabric 
must  have  been  through  the  first  scouring  of  the  finishing 
processes  before  it  becomes  visible.  It  naturally  happens, 
therefore,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  know  of  the 
fact  until  a  week  or  two  aftei'  the  piece  is  woven.  If  by  any 
chance  the  fault  should  be  visible  to  the  taker  in,  there  would 
be  additional  opportunity  of  deciding  the  matter,  for  the 
skep  from  which  the  bobbins  came  would  still  be  standing  in 
the  weft  room  and  the  bobbins  it  contained  could  be  sorted 
without  more  ado.  Such  a  case  has  occurred  in  my  experi- 
ence. The  spinner  had  actually  delivered  yarn  of  different 
counts  on  similar  bobbins  in  the  same  skep.  They  were 
found  and  reeled  and  he  had  to  "  foot  the  bill." 

How  he  had  done  it,  he  was  never  really  clear.  Fourteens 
were  the  thickest  counts  he  ever  spun.  The  yarn  that 
caused  the  fault  was  only  12'8.  It  was  15  per  cent  too 
thick.  He  therefore  concluded  that  some  rovings  of  that 
proportion  heavier  than  they  ought  to  be  had  been  mixed  on 
the  spinning  frame.  Although  the  fault  in  the  piece  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  a 
mixture  of  two  different  counts  of  yarn,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  this  is  the  only  possible  cause  of  such  defect. 
Different  twist  in  exactly  similar  counts  would  cause  dissimi- 
lar shrinkage.  But  cockled  bars  occur  in  pieces  in  which 
the  counts,  the  twist  and  the  quality  are  all  perfectly  normal. 
If  two  runs  of  otherwise  similar  tops  are  of  different  ages,  or 
if  they  contain  different  amounts  of  moisture  when  they  go 
into  the  drawing,  the  odds  are  very  heavy  indeed  that  the 
yarn    which    is    made    from    them   will    shrink    by   different 
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amounts.  If  so  and  if  they  be  not  kept  separate  in  the  weft 
room,  they  are  sure  to  be  mixed  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
loom.     The  same  fault  will  then  inevitably  occur. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  simpler  way  of  causing 
irregular  shrinkage.  Old  yarn  and  new  yarn  will  shrink  by 
different  amounts.  Should  a  manufacturer  order,  let  us  say, 
a  skep  of  yarn  from  which  to  make  a  certain  piece  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  may  have  one-third  of  it  left  in  stock 
when  a  re|)eat  order  for  two  more  pieces  of  the  same  cloth 
is  sent  to  him  in  June.  As  the  time  for  deliver}^  is  short,  he 
demands  new  yarn  from  the  spinner  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  he  gets  it  "  hot  from  the  frame."  He  sees  that  the 
counts,  the  twist,  the  quality  and  also  the  run  are  the  same 
in  the  old  skep  and  the  new,  and  so  he  mixes  the  two.  He 
leaves  one  fact  out  of  account.  The  old  yarn  and  the  new 
aie  not  yet  equally  set.  The  one  will  shrink  more  than  the 
other  and  so  the  same  fault  will  occur  again,  though  no 
analyst  would  be  able  to  find  any  difference  to  account  for 
the  variation. 

Such  a  defect  would  be  the  simplest  of  all  cases  in  which  a 
fault  is  caused  by  condition,  but  all  the  while  it  must  be 
remembered  that  defects  arising  from  the  application  of 
moisture  are  many  and  very  various.  It  may  suffice  to  deal 
with  one  in  which  the  cause  was  particularly  obscure  to  the 
spinner. 

In  this  case  certain  bobbins  in  a  piece  were  literally 
crammed  with  very  hard,  irregular  places  which  were  so 
marked  that  they  rendered  the  whole  piece  unsalable. 
Testing  pick  by  pick  for  counts  and  twist  yielded  no  result 
whatever.  Each  thread  was  of  the  same  counts  and  the 
«ame  twist  as  the  one  adjacent  to  it.  Examination  of  the 
faulty  i)laces  yielded  even  worse  results,  for  instead  of  find- 
ing that  the  hard  places  were  caused  by  thicker  or  harder 
twisted  yarn  they  offered  positive  proof  that  each  strand  was 
bo'h  softer  and  thinner.  That  there  had  been  excessive 
shrinkage  was  very  plain  to  see,  and  how  this  could  come 
about  with  softer  and  thinner  yarn  having  no  alteration  of 
quality,  it  was  difficult  to  understand.     The  unique  nature 
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of  the  fault  was  only  revealed  by  careful  measurement  of  the 
take  up  in  the  hard  places  as  compared  with  those  adjacent 
to  them.  The  normal  weft  lying  in  a  piece  of  cloth  250 
millimeters  in  length  measured  272  millimeters,  but  when  the 
hard  yarn  from  the  same  length  of  cloth  was  measured  it 
proved  that  there  were  only  252  millimeters.  These  figures 
mean  tliat  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  faulty  yarn  was 
lying  absolutely  straight  between  the  warp  threads,  which 
had  to  rise  and  fall  over  it.  The  normal  yarn,  on  the  other 
hand,  rose  and  fell  so  much  that  the  warp  threads  were 
diverted  but  little  from  a  straight  line  along  the  piece.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were,  of  course,  simple  enough.  At  certain 
uniform  distances  along  the  faulty  threads  thin  places 
occurred,  for  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  account. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  absolute  mathematical  law,  twist 
in  either  spinning  or  twisting  will  automatically  run  into  the 
thinnest  portion  of  the  thread,  and  it  was,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  theory  to  find  the  thin  places  soft.  Logical  argument 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  reduction  of  size  had  taken 
place  after  the  twisting  process  was  complete  and  some 
reason  for  subsequent  irregular  sti-etching  had,  therefore,  to 
be  discovered.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  results  of 
certain  previous  experiments  in  regard  to  moisture  became 
for  the  first  time  of  use.  Many  facts  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage  or  expan- 
sion of  wool  fibers  and  wool  yarns,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  moisture.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  hank  is 
scoured  and  hung  up  to  diy,  the  subsequent  curling  of  the 
fibers  would  reduce  the  yarn  considerably  in  length.  This 
fact  is  so  common  and  so  thoroughly  well  known  that  it  is 
often  accepted  as  universal,  and  few  people  realize  that  the 
very  opposite  effect  may  occur.  Wet  yarn  made  from  wool 
may  in  fact  be  pulled  out  to  considerably  greater  length  than 
it  occupies  in  its  dr}'  condition  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  dry 
whilst  so  extended  it  will  stay  in  that  position  and  so  remain 
until  it  is  once  more  moistened.  When  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water  the  extended  yarn  will  shrink  with  the 
energy  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  whicii  it  had 
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stretched.  Put  into  plain  terms,  the  facts  are  these :  2/40 
botany  yarn  with  9  turns  in  the  fokling,  in  normal  condition, 
will  stand  a  breaking  strain  of  9  ounces  and  will  extend  in 
length  by  7  per  cent  before  it  breaks,  but  if  this  same  yarn 
be  thoroughly  moistened  it  will  only  be  reduced  in  strength 
from  9  to  7i  ounces,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  elasticity  will 
be  increased  in  quite  an  extraordinary  way  from  7  to  33  per 
cent. 

Even  when  these  facts  are  observed,  it  proved  to  be  no 
light  matter  to  utilize  them  in  clearing  up  the  difficulty.  It 
was  not  until  the  spinner  admitted  to  the  very  unusual  prac- 
tice of  re-winding,  and  at  the  same  time  conditioning  his 
weft,  that  any  solution  could  be  suggested.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  take  from  the  piece  pick  after  pick  of  weft  and 
notice  the  length  of  the  regular  intervals  at  which  the  faults 
occurred.  This  length  would  average  6  or  8  feet  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  distance  that  each  thread  traveled  whilst 
it  completed  one  traverse,  across  the  face  of  the  condition- 
ing roller.  At  one  end  of  the  traverse  the  thread  was  rub- 
bing not  on  damp  copper,  but  on  a  lap  of  saturated  yarn. 
By  this  means  the  thread  itself  was  saturated  and  at  the 
same  time  so  extended  under  tension  that  it  became  smaller 
in  size  with  proportionally  less  twist.  It  was  of  course  un- 
broken and  no  fault  was  noticed  until  the  whole  piece  was 
scoured  preparatory  to  dyeing.  The  moment  that  it  was 
moistened,  however,  the  threads  which  had  been  extended 
attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded,  in  returning  to 
their  original  length.  The  shrinkage  would  be  five  times  as 
much  as  that  of  normal  yarn  with  the  result  that  every 
bobbin,  wound  where  there  was  a  lap  of  conditioning  roller, 
was  ruined  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair. 

A  single  additional  illustration  may  be  given  to  show  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  problems  that  often  face  the  tex- 
tile analyst.  A  piece  of  blue  serge  was  sent  recently  for 
inspection  in  which  certain  bars  were  not  uniform  in  color. 
Each  of  them  was  divided  into  six  or  eight  minor  bars  extend- 
ing across  the  piece.  The  usual  practice  was  followed  of 
inserting  pins  at  the  edge  of  the  fault  and  tearing  the  piece 
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across.  This  showed  conclusively  that  the  fault  exactl}'  fol- 
lowed the  pick  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  the  spinner. 

Unluckily,  a  long  consecutive  number  of  tests  showed 
that  no  difference  of  either  counts,  turns  or  quality  existed 
between  the  various  spools.  The  faulty  bobbin  resembled 
its  neigl)bors  and  an  average  of  ten  tests  from  a  light  bar 
differed  in  no  respect  from  those  in  a  dark  one.  What  was 
the  next  course  to  pursue?  Obviously,  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son for  the  most  elusive  fault  in  a  fabric,  and  there  was  one 
thing  more  to  test.  The  twist  of  the  single  strands  that 
composed  the  two-fold  yarn  might  yet  be  the  reason  for  the 
fault. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  dissertation  concerning 
tiie  structure  of  two-fold  yarns,  but  some  of  the  elementaiy 
facets  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem  in 
question.  If  single  strands  (each  containing  10  turns  per 
inch)  are  laid  side  by  side  prior  to  twisting,  the  twist  in  them 
is  equal  in  all  respects,  and  its  direction  is  easy  to  see,  each 
single  fiber  making  10  corkscrew  turns  round  the  imaginaiy 
axis  of  tiie  yarn  in  the  space  of  a  single  inch.  Next  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  folding,  the  spindles  run  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  of  the  spinning  spindles  and  that 
each  turn  inserted  by  a  twist  frame  may  not  unfairly  be 
described  as  reducing  the  amount  of  twist  in  the  single 
strands.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  stated  witii  confidence  that 
if  two  otherwise  ccpial  yarns  be  spun,  the  one  with  12  tuiiis 
and  the  other  witii  10,  and  if  both  be  sul)sc(iuently  folded 
with  8  turns,  the  two  resulting  yairis  will  difTer  from  one 
another  very  nciarly  as  much  as  would  two  other  yains,  s{)un 
alike  but  differing  in  the  folding  by  something  like  two 
turns. 

'i'his  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  case  in 
which  apparent  twist  differences  exist,  even  tliough  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  variation  in  the  number  of  turns  j)er 
inch  contained  in  the  folded  yarn.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  has  been  here  stated  at  length,  for  in  the  instance  we  are 
now  discussing  a  long  series  of  averages  only  served  to  prove 
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that  the  single  twist  was  just  as  accurate  as  the  folding  twist 
and  counts.  In  other  words,  the  counts,  the  quality,  the 
folding,  and  the  single  twist  ajjpeared  to  be  i)erfectly  right. 
On  the  principle  that  the  broader  tlie  basis  of  examination, 
the  larger  the  number  of  tests,  the  greater  must  be  the 
accuracy  of  the  deductions,  the  whole  thing  was  clearly 
brought  to  what  Euclid  calls  "  Ileductio  ad  absuiduin." 
The  fiist  attack  had  niisenibly  failed,  or  more  coi-rectly  speak- 
ing it  had  been  made  clcai'  that  the  field  of  the  iucjuiry  nnist 
be  very  considerably  nai'rowcd  if  any  results  of  value  were 
to  be  attained. 

More  careful  examination  of  tlic  piece  itself  was  needed 
before  a  new  investigation  was  begun.  This  exiiniination  in 
a  [)articularly  favorable  light  revealed  the  fact  that,  although 
the  bars  were  clearly  visible  at  both  sides  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  they  did  not,  as  the  manufacturer  stated, 
continue  riglit  across.  There  were  two  places  where  the  fault 
was  invisible.  The  fact  was  that  the  folding  twist  in  the 
places  where  the  fault  did  not  show  had  spoiled  the  averages 
of  the  tests,  or  more  correctly  speaking  a  series  from  the  purt 
where  the  fault  was  strongest  was  to  be  compared  with 
another  series  from  the  self  same  picks  at  a  distance  of  18 
inches  away. 

This  method  of  testing  quickly  yielded  d(;finite  results. 
It  was  clear  that  each  pick  contained  diiferent  amounts  of 
twist  in  different  [)arts,  though  tlu;  variation  was  only  veiy 
slight.  But  what  was  of  more  imj)ortance  was  the  fact  that 
when  a  series  of  tests  were  taken  from  a  piece  10  inches 
wide,  the  whole  reason  of  the  fault  was  laid  bare.  It  was 
caused  by  variation  in  folding  twist  and  by  nothing  whatever 
else.  As  the  twisting  bobbin  rose  and  fell  on  the  spindle, 
the  speed  of  the  bobbin  was  altered  by  one  of  two  possible 
causes,  and  the  number  of  turns  in  the  yarn  was  altered  in 
exact  proportion.  If  we  remember  that  the  amount  of  yarn 
j)aid  out  by  the  frame  is  just  about  00  inches,  every  time  that 
a  spool  lifter  rises  and  falls,  we  shall  grasp  the  underlying 
reason  why  the  fault  should  show  at  all.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  piece  it  ha[)pened   that  the  reed,  width  and  the 
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length  of  one  rise  and  fall  of  the  lifter  were  alike  within  an 
inch  and  that,  therefore,  the  hard  twisted  places  coincided 
with  one  another  with  regularity  for  quite  a  considerable 
time.  Then  they  gave  place  to  the  yarn  with  softer  twist 
and  the  minor  bars  were  produced.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take, for  the  number  of  turns  in  the  folded  yarn  rose  and 
fell  with  the  utmost  regularity  fi-om  7  to  9  per  inch.  The 
only  question  of  interest  remaining  was  to  find  out  how  tlie 
fault  had  originated.  Any  spinning  manager  knows  that  an 
old,  hard  set,  slack  "band  "  would  cause  the  fault  in  pre-ten- 
sion-pulley  days,  or  that  to-day  a  spindle  well  oiled  at  the 
bottom,  but  allowed  to  run  dry  near  the  top  would  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  spinner  was  allowed  to  take  his  choice 
because  there  were  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  was  behind  the 
times  and  that  he  might  still  be  running  band-driven  frames. 

At  all  events,  the  problem  was  solved  with  both  parties 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause.  Its  interest  to  the  reader  can  only 
lie  in  its  complexity  as  showing  that  for  any  analysis  the 
utmost  consideration  is  needed  before  testing  is  begun  and 
that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  differences  of  1  or  2  or 
even  3  per  cent  are  the  cause  of  serious  faults.  It  is  in 
fact  true  that  a  1  or  2  per  cent  difference  must  actually 
have  existed  between  a  long  average  of  tests  from  the  good 
yarn  and  from  that  which  was  imperfect,  but  the  total  differ- 
ence was  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the  fault  and  would 
by  no  means  have  explained  the  narrow  stripes  within  each 
bar. 

This  last  example,  therefore,  goes  to  confirm  the  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  extremely  delicate  instru- 
ments are  of  relatively  little  value  to  the  textile  analyst, 
but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  know 
how  to  use  each  instrument  that  he  possesses. 

If  this  is  true  of  weft  faults,  such  as  have  been  here  dis- 
cussed, it  is  infinitely  more  so  in  regard  to  faults  in  the  warp, 
which  may  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  date. 
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MORE   INJURY   THAN   BENEFIT  THUS    FAR  — BRITISH 
COMPETITION    STILL   A   FACTOR. 

Since  August  1,  the  overshadowing  consideration  in  the 
wool  manufacture,  as  in  many  other  trades,  has  been  the  vast 
and  terrible  war  in  Europe.  It  came  so  suddenly  that  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  very  few  manufacturers  dreamed 
of  taking  it  into  serious  calculation.  The  woolen  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  felt  directly  and  indirect!}'  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  this  greatest  of  conflicts  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  view- 
ing the  situation  by  and  large  the  general  result  has  not  been 
beneficial.  Foreign  competition  may  have  been  reduced,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  been  eliminated,  while  the  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  war  has  interfered  with  the  normal  American 
demand  for  woolen  goods,  and  there  have  been  serious  inter- 
ruptions of  the  foreign  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

Those  are  mistaken  who  assumed  in  the  first  days  of  the 
war  that  it  would  prove  the  equivalent  of  a  protective  tariff, 
or,  even  more  than  that,  a  Chinese  wall  against  importations. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  system  of  international  exchange 
broke  down,  and  over-seas  communication  was  partly  dislo- 
cated. But  the  succeeding  weeks  have  shown  a  steady 
improvement  in  these  particulars,  and  imports  of  woolen 
goods  from  Great  Britain  especially  have  markedly  increased. 
The  German  woolen  mills,  of  course,  are  closed,  so  far  as 
American  trade  is  concerned,  and  so  are  most  of  the  woolen 
mills  of  France,  which  were  located  largely  in  the  northein 
area  swept  and  devastated  by  tlie  contending  armies. 

But  it  is  Great  Britain  and  not  Germany  or  France  which 
is  the  chief  competitor  of  American  avooI  manufacturing,  and 
Britisli  mills  are  active  and  British  ships  are  running  almost 
as  before  the  war.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the 
mills  of  the  United   Kingdom   are  having  their  production 
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absorbed  by  naval  and  military  requirements,  for  Great  Brit- 
ain is  under  the  necessity  of  clothing  not  only  her  own  forces 
but  a  large  part  of  the  men  of  her  western  allies,  France  and 
Belgium.  However,  the  shutting  off  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  market  for  British  woolens  has  made  it  more  and 
more  necessary  for  British  goods  of  many  varieties  to  find  an 
outlet  into  the  United  States. 

So  that  there  is  no  hu'ge  slackening  of  competition  from 
British  manufacturers.  Bradford's  exports  of  tops,  worsted 
cloths,  dress  goods,  etc.,  to  this  country  were  considerably 
greater  in  September  than  they  were  in  August.  Though 
some  of  the  British  Transatlantic  liners  have  been  taken  off 
for  government  use,  enough  remain  to  insure  a  fairly  prompt 
and  regular  delivery  of  British  manufactured  goods  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  This  vital  feature  of  British  commerce  is 
not  being  neglected  by  the  British  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  two  months  of  the  war  proved 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  general  trade  and  industry  of 
America.  There  was  a  lessening  in  the  home  demand  for 
nearly  all  products  —  a  reduction  which  could  not  wholly  be 
dismissed  as  "psychological."  The  woolen  trade  felt  this,  as 
did  other  trades,  and  with  British  imports  substantially  hold- 
ing their  own  and  the  domestic  demand  decreasing,  the  period 
was  not  one  of  encouragement  for  American  wool  manufac- 
turers. 

In  September  a  more  or  less  speculative  inquiry  for  heavy 
woolen  fabrics,  including  blankets  and  knit  goods,  for  the 
military  service  of  the  allies  began  to  appear  in  the  American 
market.  Some  important  orders,  especially  for  blankets,  were 
definitely  placed,  but  there  was  a  hesitancy  about  actual  con- 
tracts for  other  goods  that  proved  discouraging.  It  is  prob- 
able that  more  and  more  of  this  foreign  business  will  develop, 
but  it  must  be  frankly  recognized  that  it  is  a  temporary  and 
emergency  business,  and  nothing  equivalent  to  the  steady 
year-after-year  demands  of  normal  peace-time  trade.  Inasmuch 
as  only  heavy-weight  goods  for  winter  campaigning  are  sought, 
a  large  section  of  the  American  woolen  trade  cannot  possibly 
be  benefited  in  any  event.     But  in  times  like  these  the  mood, 
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naturally  and  rightly,  is  one  of  gratitude  for  any  new  busi- 
ness that  will  move  any  part  of  our  machinery. 

The  British  embargo  upon  wool  is  discussed  in  a  separate 
article  elsewhere.  This  is  not  the  only  disturbing  influence 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  supply  of  raw 
materials.  War  risks  have  forced  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
from  South  America,  Australasia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
China,  India,  and  Turkey.  The  wool  sales  in  Australia  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  perhaps  most  serious  of  all  was  the 
interruption  in  established  international  exchanges,  so  that  if 
wool  could  be  secured  it  was  long  difficult  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  pajanent. 

There  are  philosophers  who  have  held  that  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  might  be  for  America  a  blessing  in  disguise  —  but 
thus  far  most  of  the  anticipated  benefits  have  certainly  been 
disguised  with  uncommon  effectiveness.  Another  quarter 
may  bring  some  change  in  and  improvement  of  conditions, 
but  at  such  a  time  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  far  into  the 
future.  The  principal  lesson  of  the  great  conflict  thus  far 
has  been  an  emphasizing  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  of  the  enormous  value  of  the 
finely  adjusted  international  relations  of  trade  and  industry 
which  time  and  civilization  have  insensibly  wrought. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  imports  of  cloths,  dress  goods, 
carpets  and  carpeting,  showing  the  principal  countries  from 
which  these  have  come  : 
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As  is  shown  in  this  tabular  statement,  more  than  one-half 
of  our  entire  imports  of  cloths  and  dress  goods  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  these  British  goods  will  continue  to  be 
imported.  Bradford  exports  of  tops  to  the  United  States 
were  severely  hit  in  August,  the  first  month  of  the  war, 
when  they  amounted  to  only  195,714.  But  in  the  following 
month  of  September  the  exports  increased  to  a  value  of 
$266,212.  So  with  the  exports  of  worsted  cloths  from  the 
Bradford  district.  They  were  of  a  value  of  $177,014  in 
August  last,  but  had  advanced  to  $241,398  in  September. 
Exports  of  woolen  fabrics,  on  the  contrary,  fell  off  from  a 
value  of  $115,326  in  August  to  $68,170  in  September,  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  diversion  of  woolen  machinery  to  military 
fabrics.  The  exports  of  dress  goods,  linings,  Italian  cloths, 
etc.,  from  Bradford  increased  from  $366,146  in  August  to 
$392,405  in  September. 

Manifestly  the  war  is  no  "  Chinese  wall,"  at  least  against 
British  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics.  Latest  advices  are  that 
British  woolen  machinery  emi)loyed  on  government  account 
is  exceedingly  active,  but  that  the  mills  not  so  favored  find 
trade  exceedingly  dull.  They  would  be  very  eager  to  secure 
an  outlet  to  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  British  worsted  and  woolen  exports 
to  this  country  during  the  winter  months  of  the  present  year. 

British  recruits  are  being  garbed  in  blue  serge,  because  the 
requisite  stocks  of  khaki  and  blue-gray  invisible  cloth,  such 
as  the  Germans  wear,  were  not  at  first  available.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bradford  early  in  the  war  was  instructed  by  the 
government  to  obtain  15,000  pieces  of  serge  for  quick  deliv- 
ery, and  it  happened  fortunately  that  there  was  more  on  hand 
of  that  type  of  cloth,  in  suitable  weight,  than  of  any  other. 
The  British  khaki  is  of  an  olive  shade,  with  a  green  tint,  and 
the  standard  khaki  cloths  are  described  as  being  composed  of 
worsted  warps  and  woolen  wefts.  The  20-ounce  winter  suit- 
ings have  two-fold  24's  worsted  warps,  the  warps  having  40 
ends  to  the  inch,  while  the  wefts  have  52  picks  to  the  inch. 
The  cloth  as  finished  is  56  inches  wide.  These  British  uni- 
form cloths  are  not  so  fine  in  quality  and  presumably  not  so 
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attractive  in  appearance  as  the  military  cloths  of  the  United 
States,  and  immense  quantities  of  them  will  be  required  for 
hard  winter  campaigning  in  Flanders.  It  is  stated  by  the 
military  authorities  that  a  good  uniform  will  last  a  soldier  at 
the  front  not  more  than  six  weeks,  British  mills  capable  of 
turning  out  the  desired  fabrics  have  exceedingly  busy  months 
before  them,  for  including  the  troops  on  the  Continent  and 
the  recruits  at  home,  1,500,000  officers  and  men  are  on  the 
rolls  of  the  British  army  —  and  a  large  part  of  the  still 
greater  French  army  is  also  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
considerable  emergency  orders  will  be  placed  with  American 
mills  capable  of  furnishing  these  military  fabrics. 

WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin. 
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ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   MACHINERY. 

COMPARATIVE   RETURNS  FROM   AMERICAN  MILLS   FOR   FOUR 
QUARTERS  UNDER  THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

The  results  of  the  quarterly  inquiry  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  as  to  active  and  idle  woolen 
machinery  in  the  United  States  on  September  1,  1914,  were 
rather  disappointing,  in  that  they  disclosed  that  except  in  the 
dress  goods  branch  no  marked  improvement  had  occurred  in 
the  condition  of  the  industry.  Our  tabular  statement  of 
answers  covered  again  the  greater  part  of  all  the  woolen 
machinery  in  America,  and  showed  that  26  per  cent  of  the 
broad  looms  were  idle  on  September  1,  as  compared  with  24.G 
per  cent  on  June  1  preceding.  Of  looms  of  50  inches  reed 
space  or  less,  the  per  cent  idle  was  17.3,  as  compared  with  25  per 
cent  on  June  1  and  17.7  per  cent  on  March  2.  In  the  carpet 
industry  no  fewer  than  38.3  per  cent  of  the  looms  were  idle 
on  September  1,  as  compared  with  28.3  per  cent  on  June  1. 
This  branch  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  indeed  suffering 
from  serious  depression,  which  now  may  be  accentuated  by 
the  difficulty  in  procuring  requisite  wools. 

These  quarterly  returns  are  looked  to  with  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  trade,  and  they  will  gather  enhanced  value  as  the 
inquiry  goes  on  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  from  year  to  year. 
The  comparative  figures  thus  far  compiled  are  as  follows  : 


Machinery. 

Total 
Number 
Reported. 

In 
Operation. 

Idle. 

Per  Cent  of  Idle  to  Total  Reported. 

September  1, 1914. 

Sept.  1, 
1914. 

June  1, 
1914. 

Mar.  2, 
1914. 

Dec.  1, 
1913. 

Looms,  wider  than 

50  in.  reed  space, 
Looms,  50  in.  reed 

space,  or  less  .   . 
Looms,  carpet 
Woolen    cards, 

Bets 

Worsted  combe   . 
Woolen    spinning 

spindles    . 
Worsted  spinning 

spindles    .... 

34,216 

8,194 
2,:^.23 

2,939 
1,.327 

904,032 

1,291,668 

25,343 

6,774 
1,433 

2,266 
1,048 

699,790 

1,076,619 

8,873 

1,420 
«90 

673 
279 

204,242 

215,049 

26. 

17.3 
38.3 

22.8 
21. 

22.5 

16.9 

24.6 

25. 
28.3 

19.4 
15.5 

25.8 

18.1 

24.8 

17.7 
24.5 

19.5 
13. 

22.2 

22. 

24.9 

27.2 
32.1 

21.4 
23.1 

22.7 

26. 
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©littuarg, 

WILLIAM   A.   DONALD. 

Mr.  William  A.  Donald,  who  was  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  Boston  wool  merchant  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hallowell  &  Donald,  —  now  Hallowell,  Jones  «&  Donald,  —  died  on 
September  1  at  his  home  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  Mr.  Donald 
was  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  Scotch  descent.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Donald,  died  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Donald  leaves 
three  children,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hallowell,  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
whose  husband  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hallowell,  Jones  & 
Donald  ;  Gordon  Donald,  also  of  this  firm,  and  Malcolm  Donald, 
a  Boston  lawyer. 

STEPHEN  R.   CAPPS. 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  Capps,  president  of  the  Jacksonville  (111.) 
Woolen  Mills,  J.  Capps  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  wool 
manufacturing  concerns  of  the  Middle  West,  died  August  4, 
after  a  notable  business  career  of  fifty  years.  The  mill  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  founded  by  his  father,  Joseph  Capps,  in 
1839.  Mr.  Stephen  E,.  Capps  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a 
graduate  of  Illinois  College  in  1857,  a  director  of  the  Central 
Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Illinois  Woman's  College.  He  was  a  member  of  Grace 
Church  in  Jacksonville,  and  for  half  a  century  had  conducted 
the  men's  Bible  class  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  leaves  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Alfred  T.  Capps,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  company. 

JOHN  BUTLER  SMITH. 

Hon.  John  Butler  Smith,  a  distinguished  public  man  and 
manufacturer  of  New  Hampshire,  died  on  August  10  at  his  home 
in  Hillsboro.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  born  in  1838 
at  Saxton's  River,  but  his  youth  was  passed  in  Hillsboro.  He 
established  first  a  knit  goods  mill  in  Washington,  N.H.,  and 
engaged  afterward  in  manufacturing  at  Weare.     But  in  1865  Mr. 
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Smith  returned  to  Hillsboro,  founding  the  Contoocook  Mills, 
which  he  successfully  conducted  for  a  long  time.  Finally  he 
retired  from  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  to  look  after  his  large 
financial  interests.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  Republican,  an 
active  leader  of  his  party  in  the  State,  and  in  1893-1894 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  long  a  vice-president  of 
the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  sons. 

WILLIAM  TINKHAM. 

Mr.  William  Tinkham,  one  of  the  oldest  woolen  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
August  27,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  was  a  native  of 
Harmony  Village,  R.I.,  and  while  a  young  man  engaged  in  the 
wool  manufacture  in  a  rented  mill  in  Mapleville,  with  one  set  of 
machinery  on  jeans  and  tweeds.  Later  he  entered  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  satinets,  and  then  acquired  the  Harrisville  Mill,  and 
added  it  to  his  properties.  Mr.  Tinkham  was  one  of  the  wool 
manufacturers  who  weathered  the  panic  of  1857.  In  1868  he 
became  interested  in  the  Carolina  Mills  of  Richmond,  and  in 
1873  he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Steere  in  the  firm  of 
Steere  &  Tinkham.  When  the  new  mill  was  built  in  Harrisville 
in  1909  the  work  was  done  under  his  own  personal  supervision, 
although  he  was  then  eighty-six  years  old,  and  up  to  his  death  he 
was  actively  occupied  in  his  woolen  business.  But  Mr.  Tinkham 
was  conspicuous  also  in  the  railroad  affairs  of  Rhode  Island, 
having  founded  the  Providence  &  Springfield  line,  of  which  he 
remained  president  until  his  death.     He  leaves  two  children. 
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iiHtiitorial  anti  Intiustrial  IHiscellanp. 

THE  BRITISH  WOOL   EMBARGO. 

COMPELLING       NEW      CUKRENTS      OF      TRADE  —  OUR      WOOL 
IMPORTS   IN   THE  PAST   FROM   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

War  is  more  and  more  upsetting  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
At  the  London  wool  sales  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  this  startling 
notice  was  published  : 

The  government  desires  it  known  that  the  exportation  of  raw 
sheep  and  lambs'  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  European 
countries  other  than  Russia,  Belgium,  Erance,  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  prohibited.  The  government  also  desires  to  make  it  known  to 
buyers  of  wool  for  exportation  to  other  destinations  that  it  is  at 
their  risk,  as  circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition  at  any  moment. 

Later  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  sales,  it  was  announced  that  the 
government  had  prohibited  the  export  of  raw  wool  from  England 
to  all  countries. 

Later  still  it  was  explained  that  the  prohibition  was  confined 
to  crossbred  and  native  wools,  and  did  not  apply  to  merino 
wools,  provided  these  Avere  bought  for  shipment  to  and  consump- 
tion in  neutral  countries. 

The  text  of  the  order  as  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  wool  trade,  is  as  follows : 

That  the  export  of  the  following  articles  to  foreign  ports  in 
Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  be  prohibited,  viz.  :  undressed  goat-skins, 
sheep  skins  wooled  (I.e.,  with  the  wool  left  on). 
Ill  That  the  export  of  the  following  articles  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  ports  other  than  those  situated  in  His  Majest3^'s  domin- 
ions, colonies  not  possessing  responsible  government,  possessions, 
and  protectorates  :  Woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  all  woolen  and 
worsted  cloth  without  pattern  (except  women's  dress  stuffs  and 
cloth  manufactured  from  merino  wool)  if  suitable  for  uniform 
clothing,  cardigan  jackets,  woolen  jerseys,  woolen  gloves,  woolen 
socks,  and  men's  woolen  underwear  of  all  kinds. 

That  the  export  of  the  following  articles  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations :  —  woolen  waste,  woolen  rags  applicable  to  other  uses 
than  manure,  pulled  or  not,  -v^oolen  tops,  woolen  noils. 
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In  elucidation  of  the  embargo,  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  President 
of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  an  interview  with 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done  to  prevent  a  hampering  of  trade,  and  did  not  wish  to 
prohibit  anything  except  goods  suitable  for  uniform  clothing. 

If  any  exporter  had  a  doubt  about  goods  which,  although 
not  made  for  uniform  clothing,  might  be  used  for  such,  he  should 
submit  patterns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  would  say  if  export 
was  prohibited.  All  kinds  of  yarns  and  piece  goods  could  be 
supplied  under  license  to  the  goveruments  as  well  as  to  traders 
of  our  allies,  provided  that  the  orders  for  the  same  were  sent  by 
or  through  their  respective  governments.  In  the  case  of  yarns 
already  made  which  were  not  suitable  for  uniform  clothing,  sam- 
ples should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  would 
decide  whether  they  would  allow  their  exportation  seeing  the 
yarns  were  ready  for  shipment.  Merino  yarns  could  be  exported 
under  license ;  mohair,  alpaca,  and  the  like  were  not  included  in 
the  prohibition. 

Such  an  embargo  was  not  wholly  unanticipated,  but  it  has  had 
a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  wool  trade  of  the  entire  world.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fact  that  suspiciously 
large  orders  for  wool  and  partly  manufactured  wool  products 
were  being  received  in  the  British  markets  for  concerns  in  cer- 
tain neutral  countries,  particularly  Scandinavia,  that  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  on  so  great  a  scale.  These  extraordi- 
nary transactions  aroused  a  belief  that  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion was  really  inteuded  for  German  and  Austrian  use,  and  that 
once  in  Scandinavia  it  would  quickly  find  its  way  southward. 

Thus  one  motive  of  the  embargo  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
German-Austrian  wool  manufacture,  and  prevent  the  clothing  of 
hostile  armies  with  wool  from  British  hands.  This  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  equally  intelligible  is  the  desire  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  of  adequate  warm  apparel  for  the  Brit- 
ish army  on  the  Continent  and  the  far  greater  armies  of  its  allies, 
France  and  E-ussia.  The  Russian  government  declared  an 
embargo  on  wool  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  the  French  wool 
manufacturing  industry,  located  as  it  is  largely  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  been  seriously  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  contending  armies. 

A  fair  warning  is  given  that  the  terms  of  the  British  embargo 
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may  be  modified  or  extended  at  any  time.  The  immediate  effect 
was  to  produce  a  flurry  and  force  up  still  further  the  prices  of 
raw  wool  in  America  —  thus  creating  a  new  and  difficult  prob- 
lem for  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  a  position,  in  view  of  the 
continued  business  dulness,  to  command  indefinite  advances  in 
the  price  of  finished  goods. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  very 
considerable  part  of  its  imported  wool  through  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1912, 
no  less  than  54,955,918  pounds  of  wool  came  to  this  country  from 
British  ports,  out  of  a  total  importation  from  all  the  world  of 
193,770,721  pounds.  Out  of  these  imports  of  54,955,918  pounds 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  only  13,654,989  pounds,  or  about  one- 
fourth,  represented  wools  of  British  production,  of  which  761,657 
pounds  were  of  Class  I,  5,477,562  of  Class  II,  and  7,415,770 
of  Class  III.  American  mills  are,  therefore,  not  especially 
important  consumers  of  British  wools,  though  our  imports  of 
Class  II  wools  particularly  represent  special  qualities  and  urgent 
needs  which  could  not  be  supplied  without  difficulty  elsewhere. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  our  imports  of  raw 
wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  slightly  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  or  53,266,486  pounds,  of  which  19,324,888  pounds 
represented  the  products  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In 
this  fiscal  year  our  total  imports  of  wool  from  all  countries  were 
171,591,159  pounds. 

Finally,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  our  imports  of 
raw  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  76,634,286  pounds,  of 
which  22,023,698  pounds  represented  the  native  product  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  total  importations  from  all  countries  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914  were  245,931,772  pounds. 

Great  Britain's  world-gii'dling  mercantile  marine  and  her  bank- 
ing and  exchange  facilities  make  her  a  great  distributing  center 
for  wool  as  for  other  commodities  of  general  trade.  Through 
the  United  Kingdom  we  imported  in  1914,  13,294,172  pounds  of 
wool  from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  practically  all  of  Class  I, 
20,091,661  pounds  of  wool  from  New  Zealand,  also  nearly  all  of 
Class  I,  and  11,138,454  pounds  of  wool  from  British  India,  nearly 
all,  of  course,  of  the  Class  III  or  carpet  variety.  Through  the 
United  Kingdom  also  came  2,849,485  pounds  of  Argentine  wool, 
nearly  all  of  Class  I,  as  well  as  1,028,572  pounds  of  wool  from 
the  Cape,  1,356,124  pounds  of  wool  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
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considerable  quantities  from  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  China,  and 
Russia. 

If  the  British  wool  embargo  continues,  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can wool  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  be  to  procure  their 
imported  wool  supplies  direct.  This  ought  to  be  practicable  for, 
excepting  the  German  and  Austrian  services,  the  steamship  lines 
that  were  in  existence  before  the  war  are  now  operating  in  the 
main  to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Sailings  are  not 
quite  so  frequent,  and  schedules  are  liable  to  interruption  before 
a  sudden  foray  of  swift  German  cruisers  that  are  still  left 
uncaught.  But  these  cruisers  will  not  touch  steamers  under  the 
American  or  other  neutral  flags.  It  is  a  good  time  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  regular  American  steamship  line  across  the  Pacific 
from  Australasia  to  San  Francisco,  with  fast  ships  of  considerable 
freight  capacity,  and  that  from  San  Francisco  there  are  several 
regular  lines  of  American  coastwise  steamers  through  the  Panama 
Canal  by  which  Australasian  wool  can  be  readily  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  There  is  another  American  line 
of  steamships,  the  Pacific  Mail,  from  Japan  and  China  to  San 
Francisco.  These  steamers  all  load  homeward  at  Hong  Kong, 
where  East  India  wools  can  be  assembled. 

There  is  at  present  no  regular  American  steamship  service  from 
the  River  Plate  countries  —  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  But 
an  American  line  of  freight  steamers  operated  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  runs  southward  from  New  York  as  far 
as  Brazil,  and  if  it  were  necessary  its  service  could  be  extended 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  There  is  no  American  steamship  service  to  or 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  from  the  Cape,  as  from  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  there  are  British  freight 
services  that  have  not  been  and  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  German  navy. 

Such  foreign  wools  as  are  needed  from  other  than  British 
sources  can  be  brought  to  America  without  the  intervention  of 
British  middlemen.  There  may  be  inconvenience  at  first,  but 
direct  imports  may  grow  to  be  a  regular  practice.  The  embargo 
is  likely  to  make  a  heavier  demand  in  the  United  States  for  the 
crossbred  wools  of  South  America. 

Following  are  the  detailed  statistics  of  exports  of  wool  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1912-1914: 
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THE   WOOL   TRADE   OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   WITH   THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

Exports  of  Wool  by  Classes  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1912-1914,  Inclusive^ 

Showing  Country  of  Production. 


Country  of  Production. 


Austria-Hungary  .... 

Iceland 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe  .   .   .   . 

Spain  

Turkey  in  Europe  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom  .... 
Britisti  East  Indies  .   .   . 

China 

Persia 

Turkey  in  Asia  .... 
Britisli  South  Africa 

Newfoundland 

Argentina 

Peru 

Uruguay  

Falkland  Islands  .... 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Zealand  ..... 


Total     26,751,314 


Class  I. 


Pounds. 


761,657 
32,837 


127,350 

17,068 

1,505,054 


459,057 

20,4<<7 

10,382,165 

13,445,629 


Class  II. 


Pounds. 


102,926 


5,477,562 

17,445 

1,7.34 


31,451 


230,203 


Class  III. 


Pounds. 

50,193 

42,049 

176,880 

217,676 

36,222 

246,916 

7,415,770 

11,225,779 

572,799 

286,853 

1,555,390 

108,362 


227,653 


78,075 


22,240,617 


Total. 


Pounds. 

50,193 

42,049 

176,880 

320,602 

36,222 

246,916 

13,654,989 

11,276,061 

574,533 

286,853 

1,-556,372 

337,396 

17,068 

1,732,707 

31,451 

459,057 

20,497 

10,460,240 

13,675,832 


54,955,918 


Country  of  Production. 


France 

Iceland  .  .    . 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe  . 
Spain  .  .  .  .  . 
Turkey  in  Europe 
England 


Scotland 
Ireland  . 


British  South  Africa  .  . 
British  East  Indies  .   .   . 

China     

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia  ..... 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay   

Venezuela 

Falkland  Islands  .  .  .  . 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


Total 


Class  1.     i    Class  II. 

I 


Pounds.         Pounds. 


880,238 


33,432 
99 


25,403 


2,113,880 

114,504 

20,036 

89,752 


55,166 

5,230,674 

15,141,116 

30,840 

23,735,140 


2.32,552 
7,559,094 

69,343 
137,032 

66,774 
463,775 
667,967 


131,630 


76,558 
"l9,734 


32,592 


9,457,051 


Class  III. 


Pounds. 

236,782 

265,415 

94,869 

225,725 

20,749 

573,225 

2,003,363  ^ 


1,601,240' 

5,812,375 

9,036  I 

21,120, 

70,153 

6,245,916 

555,943 

38,929 

110,298 

2,156,009 

18,639 


14,509 


20,074,295 


Total. 


Pounds. 

236,782 
265,415 

94,869 
225,725 

20,749 
805,777 


19,324,888 


227,186 

e, 245,916 

555,943 

38,929 

110,298 

2,232,567 

2,132,519 

114,504 

39,770 

89,752 

14,509 

55,166 

5,230,674 

15,204,548 


53,266,486 
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THE    WOOL    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED"    KINGDOM    WITH    THE 
UNITED    STATES.  —  Continued. 


Country  of  Production. 


British  South  Africa  .  . 
United  Kingdom   ... 

Belgium •  .   . 

Oermany 

Iceland 

Italy   

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe  .    .    .   . 

Spain         .    .       

Turkey  in  Europe    .   .    . 

British  India 

China 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

British  East  Africa  .  .  . 
British  South  Africa  .  . 
British  West  Africa    .   . 

Egypt 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay  

Falkland  Islands  .... 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


Total 43,273,648 


Class  I. 


Pounds. 
4,212,143 


18,190 

3,687 

38,874 


16,779 


11,116 

867 
25,745 


58,295 
919,092 


99,585 

2,714,092 

772,742 

295,141 

927.886 

54,701 

13,291,802 

19,812,911 


Class  II. 


Pounds. 

30,838 

10,395,373 

3,003 

12,716 

1,639 


5,834 
9,588 


439,914 
109,480 


10,808 
10,294 


142,702 


272,272 


11,444,461 


Class  III. 


Pounds. 


7,416,182 
16,177 
12,548 

286, .^34 
42,100 
49,460 

413,275 
28,010 

293,054 
11,117,750 

563,237 
27,014 
18,731 

916,210 


49,905 
171,482 
125,099 

17,650 

.338,642 

4,269 


2,370 
6,478 


21,916,177 


Total. 


Pounds. 

30,838 

22,023,698 

19,180 

43,454 

291,860 

80,974 

49,460 

430,054 

28,010 

298,888 

11,138,454 

564,104 

52,759 

18,731 

1,356.124 

58,295 

1,028,572 

49,905 

281,875 

2,849,485 

790,392 

776,485 

932,155 

54,701 

13,294,172 

20,091,661 


76,634,286 


According  to  the  consular  figures,  the  exports  from  the  Brad- 
ford district  to  the  United  States  during  September  amounted  in 
value  to  £563,871,  as  compared  with  £465,628  for  August,  and 
£735,030  for  July.     The  exports  were  divided  as  follows  : 


September,  August, 

1914.  1914. 

Wool £156,404  £128,661 

Tops 54,703  19,668 

Worsted  and  mohair  yarns 41,355  

Wool  and  mohair  yarns • 29,049 

Worsted  cloth 49,604  36,374 

Woolens 14,008  23,698 

Mohairs    3.5,722  36,821 

Dress  goods,  linings  and  Italians 80,634  75,238 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF   DYESTUFFS. 

AN   AMERICAN   SHIP   SENT   FOR   THESE    INDISPENSABLE 
MATERIALS   OF   TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING. 

When  the  European  war  began,  with  August,  1914,  there  was 
believed  to  be  about  two  or  three  mouths'  supply  on  the  average 
in  the  textile  mills  of  the  United  States  of  such  essential  dye- 
stuft's  as  were  imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  Here  and  there 
a  forehanded  mill  had  a  larger  amount,  and,  of  course,  there  were 
considerable  supplies  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  of  the  dyestuff 
merchants.  But  the  immediate  cutting  off  of  communication 
with  Germany  produced  something  like  a  panic  in  the  trade, 
which  was  not  at  all  allayed  when  the  report  came  that  an  abso- 
lute embargo  was  to  be  put  upon  the  export  of  dyestuffs  by  the 
German  government. 

All  this  was  a  sharp  shock  to  the  whole  textile  industry,  which 
had  been  aware  in  a  general  way  of  its  dependence  upon  Euro- 
pean sources  of  sup[)ly,  but  had  not  dreamed  that  that  supply 
would  ever  be  wholly  interrupted.  At  first  a  cry  went  up  for  the 
immediate  domestication  of  the  entire  dyestuff  industry  in  the 
United  States.  How  slow  and  difficult  this  task  would  be  is 
soberly  emphasized  by  a  famous  expert.  Dr.  Louis  Joseph  Matos, 
in  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  this  present  Bulletin.  Dr.  Matos 
is  wholly  sympathetic  with  the  purpose,  but  shows  dispassion- 
ately why  the  thing  cannot  at  once  be  done. 

Of  our  total  importations  of  coal-tar  dyes  80  per  cent  or  more 
have  been  coming  from  Germany.  They  are  the  product  of  high 
scientific  skill  and  unsparing  patience,  and  while  the  final  crea- 
tion of  an  American  dyestuff  industry  is  no  more  impossible  than 
other  achievements  in  industrial  lines  have  proved  impossible, 
yet  the  work  would  demand  a  very  great  capital  and  a  considerable 
time. 

Unfortunately  the  political  party  now  in  power  in  the  United 
States  does  not  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  and  an  adequate 
protective  tariff  is  the  first  essential  step  toward  the  beginning 
of  a  domestication  of  the  industry.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
"  Textile  Manufacturers  Journal,"  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone,  the  president  of 
the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company,  points  out  that  on 
indigo  and  alizarin  colors  there  is  now  no  tariff  duty  at  all. 
"Theoretically,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Stone,  "they  should  be  sold 
very  cheap,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  no  competition 
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here,  they  are  controlled  by  conventions  in  Europe  which  make 
a  uniform  price,  and  consumers  are,  therefore,  unquestionably 
paying  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  such  products  were 
made  here  in  competition." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  adds  Mr.  Stone,  "  take,  for  instance, 
direct  cotton  black,  which  is  an  aniline  dye,  which  has  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  30  per  cent  and  which  is  made  in  this  country  in 
large  quantities,  and  on  which  the  Europeans  have  been  obliged 
to  reduce  their  selling  prices  in  this  country  to  less  than  they 
sell  for  in  Europe,  so  that  American  consumers  are  enjoying  prices 
as  low  as  17  to  18  cents  for  a  color  which  sells  at  22  cents  and 
upward  in  Europe  under  normal  conditions."  These  circum- 
stances are  undeniably  a  strong  argument  for  protection,  but 
protection  cannot  now  be  had.  It  would  take  a  long  time  any- 
way to  work  out  the  desired  result,  but  the  immediate  or  early 
application  of  it  is  impossible. 

Therefore  it  is  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  depend  upon  existing  sources  abroad.  Some  excellent  dye- 
stuffs  are  made  in  Switzerland,  hemmed  in  by  nations  at  war. 
When  the  Swiss  manufacturers  endeavored  to  send  their  goods 
to  the  United  States  across  Germany  they  found  the  process  diffi- 
cult, and  even  the  forwarding  of  German  dyes  down  the  Rhine  to 
the  neutral  port  of  Rotterdam  has  not  been  achieved  without 
invoking  the  official  efforts  of  our  State  Department. 

Early  in  the  war  the  British  Admiralty  began  to  seize  and 
bring  into  British  ports  for  examination  the  neutral  steamers  of 
the  Holland- America  Line  from  New  York  for  Rotterdam.  Their 
mails  were  searched,  and  German  or  Austrian  reservists  found  on 
board  were  seized  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  far  as  is  known,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  remove  portions  of  the  cargoes,  and  there  was 
no  such  interruption  of  the  voyages  of  the  same  ships  from 
Rotterdam  to  America. 

However,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  to  meet 
a  significant  request  of  the  German  government,  an  American 
steamer,  the  "Matanzas,"  of  the  Ward- West  India  Line,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  5,000  tons,  was  chartered  for  a  special  voyage 
from  iS^ew  York  to  Rotterdam  in  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Patterson, 
the  president  of  the  Textile  Alliance.  The  leading  spirit  in  this 
undertaking  was  Hon.  Herman  A.  Metz,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Farbwerke- 
Hoechst  Company.     Mr.  Metz  had  busied  himself  at  Washington 
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as  well  as  at  New  York  in  an  effort  to  keep  open  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  dye  works  on  the  Rhine  to  the  mills  of  this 
country,  and  he  certainly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  manufacturers. 

It  is  understood  that  space  is  to  be  allotted  in  the  "  Matanzas  "  to 
all  the  large  dyestuff  houses,  and  that  the  goods  may  be  expected 
some  time  in  November.  It  is  believed  that  an  American  steam- 
ship will  not  be  interfered  with  or  delayed  by  the  British  cruisers 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  if  the  experiment  is  successful  another 
American  ship  will  be  sent  to  Rotterdam. 

The  German  government  is  naturally  solicitous  that  these  indis- 
pensable dyestuffs  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  British  manu- 
facturers. There  was  a  report  at  one  time  that  German  dyestuffs 
were  being  shipped  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain  via  Canada. 
This  report  has  been  contradicted,  but  it  made  the  German 
authorities  restive,  and  probably  inspired  the  talk  of  an  embargo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  government  will  not  relish  the 
payment  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  American  money  to 
German  dyestuff  manufacturers  on  the  Rhine,  thus  fortifying  the 
financial  resources  of  the  formidable  enemy  of  the  allies.  But 
technically,  under  the  law  of  nations,  the  United  States,  which  is 
not  at  war  with  Germany,  has  a  perfect  right  to  bring  German 
dyestuffs  under  its  own  flag  from  the  neutral  ports  of  Holland, 
which  are  not  and  cannot  be  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet  with- 
out making  Holland  also  a  belligerent.  Ambassador  Gerard,  in 
signifying  that  there  would  be  no  German  objection  to  the  ship- 
ment of  these  dyestuffs  in  an  American  steamer,  s\iggested  that 
the  American  ship  might  bring  to  Rotterdam  raw  cotton  or  food- 
stuffs or  provisions  which  are  not  contraband  of  war.  But 
because  of  the  need  of  haste  and  possibly  because  of  the  fear  oi 
complications,  the  "  Matanzas  "  was  sent  out  in  ballast  without 
freight  of  any  kind.  The  State  Department  did  not  invoke  the 
protection  of  belligerent  governments  for  this  American  ship,  but 
contented  itself  with  announcing  the  mission  on  which  it  had 
sailed  —  a  perfectly  lawful  voyage  with  which  there  cannot  be 
lawful  interference.  According  to  Mr.  Metz,  a  supply  of  1,500 
tons  of  dyestuffs  a  month  will  keep  the  American  textile  mills  in 
operation.  So  the  problem  of  a  dyestuff  supply,  so  difficult  at 
first,  does  not  at  present  writing  seem  insuperable. 

On  October  24  it  was  reported  that  an  embargo  liad  been 
placed  upon  the  export  of  wool  from  Australasia,  and  it  was 
reported  also  that  the  export  of  wool  from  British  South  Africa, 
except  to  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  forbidden. 
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CLOTHING  NO   CHEAPER    YET. 

THE   SIGNIFICANT   INQUIRY   OF   THE   "  AMERICAN   SHEEP 
BREEDER"   AMONG  THE   MERCHANTS    OF   CHICAGO. 

To  the  wool  growers  and  farmers  of  the  West,  Editor  W.  W. 
Burch  of  the  "American  Sheep  Breeder"  is  demonstrating  that 
the  new  tariff  for  revenue  only  has  not  brought  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  clothing.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  one  of  the  greatest  of  manufacturing-clothier  houses, 
state  that  the  prices  of  their  clothing  in  the  last  eight  months 
have  advanced  slightly.  Retail  clothing  houses  state  that  "  Our 
merchandise  is  sold  at  about  the  same  prices  as  eight  months  ago 
—  in  other  words,  we  cannot  as  yet  see  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence." This  is  the  declaration  of  The  Hub  in  Chicago,  Henry  C. 
Lytton  &  Sons.  In  the  same  city  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  states 
that  "  Candidly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  change  of  intrinsic 
value  between  the  prices  now  and  eight  months  ago."  Another 
ready-to-wear  house,  Klee  Brothers  &  Company,  says  that  "  We 
find  the  prices  for  ready-to-wear  clothing  for  men  and  boys  for 
this  fall  season  slightly  higher  than  they  were  eight  months  ago." 
Eor  Yondorf  Brothers  Company  Albert  Schroeder  replies  that 
"  The  increased  cost  of  production  has  about  offset  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  woolens." 

Among  the  department  stores  Marshall  Eield  &  Company  say 
that  "  Men's  ready-to-wear  suits  show  a  decided  reduction  in 
price,"  but  it  is  added  that  this  is  for  clearance  sales.  Another 
large  house,  Mandel  Brothers,  says  that  there  is  no  material 
change  in  prices  of  ready-to-wear  clothing.  Rothschild  &  Com- 
pany proclaim  a  belief  that  "  The  fabrics  of  the  day  are  very 
much  better  than  a  year  ago,"  and  that  there  has  been  "  no  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  cost  of  the  same,  particularly  in  the  worsted 
fabrics." 

The  facts  testified  to  by  these  great  department  stores  cover, 
of  course,  the  experience  of  the  average  purchasers  of  clothing. 
But  Editor  Burch  put  some  timely  questions  also  to  the  tailoring 
houses  of  Chicago.  One  of  these  houses,  the  Edward  Ely  Com- 
pany, indicates  that  the  prices  asked  for  suits  and  overcoats, 
which  have  been  from  $50  to  $85,  remain  the  same.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  materials  of  from  25  cents  to  75 
cents  a  yard,  "  which  would  make  on  the  average  about  $1.75 
less  on  the  desired  quantity  of  cloth  required  for  a  suit."     But, 
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"  while  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  somewhat  less  than  a  year 
ago,  the  price  of  high-grade  labor  has  advanced  more  than 
enough  to  offset  it."  So  the  wearers  of  these  tailor-made  gar- 
ments of  good  or  high  quality  are  paying  in  Chicago  as  much  for 
their  clothing  as  they  did  before  the  new  tariff  was  enacted. 

Another  tailoring  concern,  the  Grant  Company,  Max  M.  Katz, 
president,  has  had  an  illuminating  experience.  "  When  the  new 
tariff  laws  first  went  into  effect,"  says  Mr.  Katz,  "  we  were  able 
to  give  a  10  per  cent  better  value  for  the  money  than  we  had 
theretofore,  using  both  foreign  and  domestic  woolens.  We,  how- 
ever, found  the  foreign  goods  unsatisfactory  in  a  great  many 
instances,  due  to  faulty  construction  and  poor  delivery.  In  lieu 
thereof  we  are  buying  nearly  all  domestic  goods,  and  find  a 
steady  raise  in  the  price  for  them.  So  far  we  have  made  no 
advance  in  our  prices."  This  house  manufactures  suits  for  from 
^10  to  $30,  catering,  therefore,  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  fabrics  which  Mr.  Katz  notes  is 
presumably  due  to  a  rising  cost  of  materials. 

Another  Chicago  tailor,  W.  S.  Mills,  who  has  specialized  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  making  of  suits  for  from  $35  to  $45  and  of 
overcoats  for  from  $35  to  $65,  finds  that  the  cost  of  his  mate- 
rials, which  went  down  slightly  after  the  new  tariff  was  enacted, 
is  now  again  advancing.  Another  concern,  Charles  Anderson 
&  Sons,  states  that  "  though  goods  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
cheaper,  this  saving  is  offset  by  increase  in  labor  and  especially 
in  the  price  of  canvas  and  trimmings.  Our  average  price  for 
suits  is  $35,  our  minimum  $30  and  our  maximum  $45."  Mani- 
festly, the  purchasers  of  garments  of  this  grade  in  stores  in 
Chicago  are  paying  just  as  much  money  for  their  clothing  as  they 
were  a  year  or  two  ago  under  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff,  with  wool 
on  the  dutiable  list. 

Another  Chicago  merchant,  Mr.  J.  M.  Maxson,  of  the  Ordway 
Company,  reports  to  Editor  Burch  that  "  In  the  grade  of  suits 
we  make  there  has  been  no  change  in  prices."  That  is  to  say, 
the  customers  of  the  Ordway  Company  buying  made-to-order 
suits  are  paying  as  much  for  their  apparel  as  they  ever  did.  But 
Mr.  Maxson  makes  this  interesting  statement :  "  We  find  some 
cloths  (the  imported  ones)  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper, 
and  the  result  is  we  are  using  mostly  imported  cloths  which  cost 
us  the  same  as  the  American  cloths  we  made  our  suits  of  eight 
months  ago.     As  to  values,  the  customer  gets  the  same  as  when 
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he  was  wearing  our  country's  make  of  goods,  but  he  is  letting 
the  foreigner  make  the  cloth  and  raise  the  wool  and  fix  the  prices 
of  what  we  make  and  grow,"  It  is  clear  that  this  particular 
Chicago  merchant  has  no  exalted  opinion  of  the  economic  wis- 
dom of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  law. 

Information  of  the  kind  evoked  by  the  "  American  Sheep 
Breeder"  in  its  impartial  inquiry  can  advantageously  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  farming  regions  of  the  West,  which  con- 
tributed so  heavily  to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  protective 
system.  The  farmers  of  these  Western  commonwealths  were 
promised  the  boon  of  cheaper  clothing  as  an  inducement  to  sup- 
port anti-protectionist  candidates  for  Congress.  It  was  a  tempt- 
ing bait,  but  entirely  delusive,  as  this  inquiry  of  the  "  Sheep 
Breeder  "  demonstrates. 


FEOM   THE   WOOL   GROWING   STANDPOINT. 

CONGRESSMAN     MONDELL'S     CLEAR     EXPOSITION      OF     THE 
RESULTS   OF   THE   NEW   TARIFF   POLICY. 

In  the  National  House  of  Representatives  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  protectionist  Congressmen  from  the  great  West,  Hon. 
Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  recently  discussed  with  vigor 
and  information  the  effect  of  the  Simmons-Underwood  tariff  on 
the  industry  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Mon- 
dell traced  the  course  of  typical  wool  prices  from  the  normal 
protective  year  of  1909  down  to  the  practical  accomplishment  of 
free  wool  on  May  8,  1913,  when  the  House  passed  the  new  tariff 
bill,  with  wool  on  the  free  list.  He  showed  that  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  Ohio  fine  unwashed  wool  in  the  Boston  market 
for  the  five  years  1905-1909,  inclusive,  and  for  the  year  1909 
was  25|^  cents  a  pound  ;  for  1910,  24  cents  ;  for  1911,  20  cents  ; 
for  1912,  23  cents,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill 
by  the  House,  21  and  20  cents.  "  From  a  study  of  these  official 
figures,"  declared  Mr.  Mondell,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Boston 
prices  of  Ohio  fine  wool  averaged  much  higher  under  protection 
than  since.  In  1909  and  before,  when  prices  were  normal  and 
not  depressed  by  tariff  agitation,  the  price  averaged  at  least 
3-^  cents  higher  per  pound  than  since  free  wool  was  decreed." 

Mr.  Mondell  also  examined  the  range  of  prices  of  territorial 
wools  —  merino  and  crossbred  wools  — from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
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and  range  States,  citing  for  this  purpose  "  the  figures  in  regard 
to  that  class  of  wool  from  tables  furnished  me  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  whose  figures  are  the  most 
reliable  to  be  obtained  anywhere  and  universally  accepted  as 
being  trustworthy." 

Mr.  Mondell  showed  that  the  average  price  of  territory  staple 
fine  and  fine  )nedium  unwashed  wool  on  the  Boston  market  for 
1909  was  26  cents  a  pound ;  for  1910,  approximately  24  cents ; 
for  1911,  22  cents ;  for  1912,  23|  cents ;  for  1913,  21  cents,  and 
for  1914,  up  to  June  30,  21  cents.  "  From  a  reading  of  these 
figures,"  said  Mr.  Mondell,  "it  is  very  clear  that  the  Boston  price 
of  territorial  wools  was  considerably  higher  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  protection  than  it  has  been  under  the  Simmons-Under- 
wood bill,  being  5  cents  a  pound  higher  in  1909  than  in  1914. 
The  agitation  against  the  wool  schedule  in  1910,  which  is  well 
remembered,  brought  the  wholesale  price  of  these  wools  down  2 
cents  a  pound,  and  still  they  averaged  4  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  this  year.  The  continued  agitation  of  1911  reduced  the 
price  somewhat  lower  but  still  a  cent  higher  than  this  year ;  and 
in  1912  the  average  price  was  2|  cents  higher  than  this  year. 
When,  however,  in  May,  1913,  it  became  certain  that  we  were  to 
have  free  wool,  the  price  dropped  from  24  to  22  cents,  and  on 
down  to  19J  cents,  or  an  average  of  21  cents  —  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  these  tables,  as  the  average  price  up  to  the  last  of  June 
of  this  year." 

From  these  facts  and  figures  Mr.  Mondell  contended  that 
"  The  markets  of  the  world  present  no  conditions  which  have 
warranted  American  wool  being  lower  at  any  time  since  than  it 
averaged  in  1909.  There  is  no  reason  other  than  tariff  agitation 
and  change  why  the  wool  grower  should  not  have  received  as 
much  or  more  than  he  received  that  year,  for  the  foreign  price 
has  frequently  been  higher.  The  only  reason  or  cause  for  the 
lower  prices  since  1909  has  been  the  agitation  for  and  the  official 
passage  of  the  free  wool  bill.  Free  trade  in  wool  actually  went 
into  effect  in  May,  1913,  when  the  Underwood  bill  passed  the 
House,  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned." 

A  very  great  loss  to  the  600,000  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States  is  impressively  figured  out  by  Mr,  Mondell.  On  the  basis 
of  the  difference  in  the  average  price  of  Ohio  fine  unwashed 
wool  in  Boston  in  1909  and  1914,  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the 
328,000,000  pound  clip  of  1909,  he  said,  would  be  approximately 
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$13,000,000.  Even  that  did  not  represent  the  total  loss  to  the 
wool  industry  by  reason  of  the  agitation  for  free  trade  in  wool, 
"for  that  agitation  so  discouraged  the  farmers  and  flockmasters 
of  the  country,  that  they  reduced  their  flocks  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  wool  clip  of  1914  was  but  270,000,000  pounds,  or  more 
than  58,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  clip  of  1909.  Assuming  as 
low  an  average  price  as  21  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  this  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  approximately  $12,000,000'  in  the  value  of  the 
wool  clip  as  between  the  years  referred  to,  or  a  total  loss  to  the 
wool  industry  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1909,  of  $25,000,000. 
If  you  make  this  comparison  on  territorial  wools,  both  as  to  the 
wool  actually  produced  in  1914  and  as  to  the  shortage  in  1909 
and  1914,  you  will  have  a  figure  of  loss  several  millions  greater." 

But  this  was  the  loss  for  a  single  year,  and  the  wool  clip  has 
been  steadily  declining  since  the  year  1909.  "  If  we  figure  the 
actual  loss  to  the  wool  industry  based  on  the  reduced  prices  dur- 
ing this  whole  period  of  agitation  for  free  trade  and  of  actual 
free  trade,  as  compared  with  the  normal  protection  year  of  1909," 
said  Mr.  Mondell,  "  we  find  an  average  loss  of  3^  cents  a  pound 
at  the  most  conservative  estimate,  which,  on  the  total  of 
1,500,000,000  pounds  produced  and  sold  since  1909,  amounts  to 
over  $64,000,000." 

There  has  been  more  than  a  loss  in  wool,  for,  as  Mr.  Mondell 
further  pointed  out,  "in  1909  we  had  over  42,000,000  sheep 
other  than  lambs  ;  in  1914  approximately  34,000,000,  a  loss  of 
over  8,000,000,  or  about  20  per  cent.  Thus  one  of  our  important 
sources  of  meat  supply  dwindles  in  face  of  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  the  Democratic  party  aids  in 
advancing  the  cost  of  living,  while  claiming  to  be  laboring  for 
its  reduction." 

This  was  a  significant  speech  of  the  able  Representative  from 
Wyoming.  No  answer  or  attempted  answer  to  it  came  from  the 
anti-protectionist  side  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
was  no  reply  when  Mr.  Mondell  showed  that  not  only  had  20 
per  cent  of  the  shee|)  of  the  United  States  been  lost,  but  that  in 
seven  months  about  $20,000,000  of  revenue  in  customs  taxes  on 
foreign  wool  had  been  sacrificed.  And  what  has  been  the  com- 
pensation ?  Cloth  from  the  mills  has  undoubtedly  been  sold  at 
a  somewhat  lower  price,  but  this  reduction,  though  made  by  the 
cloth  manufacturers,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  the  ultimate 
consumers.     Mr.  Mondell  was  right  when    he  contended  in  his 
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address  that  "People  are  paying  substantially  the  same  prices 
for  woolen  goods  that  they  paid  before  the  passage  of  the  Sim- 
mons-Underwood law."  And  he  continued  :  *'  If  there  is  to  be 
any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  woolen  goods  by  reason  of  free 
trade  in  wool  it  should  have  come  long  since,  for  the  threat  of 
free  trade  in  wool  sent  domestic  wool  last  year  —  that  is,  the 
season  of  1913  —  to  a  free  trade  basis  and  below,  as  I  have 
heretofore  stated.  That  being  the  case,  the  American  woolen 
goods  of  last  winter,  as  well  as  of  this  summer,  so  far  as  they 
were  made  of  domestic  wool,  were  made  out  of  wool  bought  as 
cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  the  same  wools  are  selling  for  now. 
Therefore,  our  free  trade  friends  cannot  reasonably  claim  that 
cheaper  goods  are  coming  later  as  a  result  of  their  tariff  legisla- 
tion.    Their  cheap  goods  are  already  long  overdue." 

Congressman  Mondell  summarized  the  result  of  the  anti-protec- 
tionist agitation  and  of  the  revision  of  Schedule  K  as  follows  : 

The  result  of  this  Democratic  free-wool  agitation  since  1909 
and  its  actual  consummation  in  1913  has  been  — 

To  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  more  than 
8,000,000  — a  value  of  over  $32,000,000  ; 

To  reduce  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  more  than  130,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  over  $30,000,000 ; 

To  reduce  the  income  of  growers  of  "Ohio"  wool  more  than 
$6,000,000  on  the  1914  free-trade  clip  and  prices  as  compared 
with  the  1909  protection  clip  and  prices  ; 

To  reduce  the  income  of  Territorial  woolgrowers  more  than 
$12,000,000  on  the  1914  clip  and  prices  under  free  trade  as  com- 
pared with  the  1909  clip  and  prices  under  protection ; 

To  reduce  the  income  of  the  wool  producers  of  the  country 
during  this  period  of  agitation  and  consummation  of  free  trade 
at  least  $85,000,000. 

To  reduce  the  income  of  the  Nation  on  loss  of  revenues  on 
imported  wool  in  seven  months  nearly  $20,000,000  ;  and 

To  deprive  textile  workers  of  at  least  $5,000,000  of  wages  on 
account  of  increased  importations  of  woolen  goods. 

As  a  supplement  to  his  address,  Mr.  Mondell  published  the 
following  summary  of  prices  of  territory  staple  fine  and  fine 
medium  unwashed  wools  in  each  month  from  January,  1909,  to 
June,  1914  —  a  table  well  worth  publishing  here,  as  follows  : 
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Wool  Prices. 
[National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.] 

Territory  staple  fine  and  fine  medium,  unwashed. 

1909.  Cents. 

January 23 

February 23.5 

March 23.7 

April 24 

May 24  5 

June 26 

July 27 

August 28 

September 28 

October 28 

NoTember 28 

December ' 27.6 

lOlO. 

January 27 

February 26.8 

March 26 

April 25 

May 23 

June 22.4 

July 22.4 

August 22.7 

September     22.7 

October 23 

November 23 

December 23 

leii. 

January 24 

February 22 

March 20.5 

April 19.5 

May 19 

June 19 

July 19.5 

August 20 

September 22 

October 22.5 

November 23 

December 23 
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Wool  Prices.  —  Continued. 

1912.  Cents. 

January 23 

February 23 

March 23 

April 23 

May 23 

June 23 

July 28.5 

August 25 

September 25 

October 25 

November 24.6 

December 24.5 

1913. 

January 24.5 

February 24 

March 22 

April 21 

May 21 

June 20 

July 20 

August 20 

September 20 

October 20 

November 20 

December 19.5 

1914. 

January 19.5 

February 20.5 

March 21 

April 21.5 

May 22 

June 22.2 

Mr.  Mondell  presented  also  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  average  prices  of  Ohio  fine  unwashed  wool  in  each  year 
from  1905-1912,  inclusive,  and  in  each  month  from  January, 
1913,  to  May,  1914. 
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Wool  Prices. 

[F.irmers'  Bulletin  575,  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Ohio  fine,  unwashed. 


Tear. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 , 

1909 , 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19i:t 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1914 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 


Low. 


23 

30 

24 

28 

25 

28 

19 

27 

23 

28 

20 

28 

18 

22 

21 

25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

21 

23i 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

20 

2U 

2U 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

High. 


These  were  his  records  of  the  wool  clip  and  the  number  of 
sheep  of  the  United  States  : 

Wool  Clip  of  the  United  States. 
Figures  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1909,  1910,   1911,  and  1912,  and 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  1913  and  1914 : 

1909 328,110,749 

1910 321,362,750 

1911 318,647,900 

1912 304,043,400 

1913 296,175,300 

1914  (estimated) 270,000,000 
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Sheep  in  the  United  States. 
Figures  of  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

1909 43,293,205 

1910 41,999,500 

1911 39,761 ,000 

1912 38,481,000 

1913 36,319,000 

1914  (estimated) 34,600,000 

Loss  since  1909 8,293,105 

This  address  of  Representative  Mondell  is  a  notably  clear  and 
fair  review  of  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  wool  growers  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Mondell  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  strong 
American  wool  manufacturing  industry.  "  If  American  mills 
are  closed,"  he  said,  "  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  no  there  is  a 
duty  on  wool."  His  words  have  gained  increased  impressiveness 
since  they  were  uttered,  for  the  great  European  war  has  reempha- 
sized  the  importance  of  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  American- 
grown  wools. 


AUSTRALIA   IN   WAR   TIME. 

A  GRAPHIC  PORTRAYAL  OF  THE  WOOL  TRADE  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  THE  GREAT  CONFLICT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  "  Wool  Record "  of  Bradford,  England,  contains  this 
interesting  description  from  its  Sydney  correspondent  of  the 
complete  upsetting  in  the  Australian  wool  trade  wrought  by  the 
European  war : 

Never  in  all  my  long  experience  of  the  wool  trade  have  I 
known  such  conditions  prevailing  as  at  the  present  moment.  I 
do  not  even  know  that  this  letter  will  reach  its  destination,  but 
I  must  do  what  most  other  people  are  doing  at  the  present 
moment  —  chance  it.  Should  it  reach  its  destination  you  will 
have  knowledge  of  what  is,  perhaps  mercifully,  hidden  from  us 
at  present.  Still  it  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  how  we,  more 
than  10,000  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  misery  and  bloodshed, 
view  the  i)osition.  Let  me  say  plainly  that  the  happenings  of 
the  last  nine  days  are  regarded  without  one  spark  of  disloyalty 
to  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  are  a  part ;  yet  with  a  huge 
feeling  of  vain  regret.  England  is  credited  with  having  done 
all  that  a  nation  honorably  could  to  avoid  participating  in  what 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  holocaust  of  modern  times,  and  we 
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recognize  that  she  cannot  be  other  than  true  to  her  Allies.  The 
Committee  which  governs  the  destinies  of  the  Sydney  and  Bris- 
bane branches  of  the  wool  trade,  even  at  the  present  moment  of 
excited  feelings  of  nationality,  gives  in  its  way  an  indication  of 
what  might  have  been,  if  calmer  judgments  had  swayed  the 
powers  that  be.  With  their  own  nations  practically  at  each 
other's  throats,  it  is  somewhat  of  an  object  lesson  to  see  French, 
German,  and  English  wool  buyers,  sitting  together,  calmly  dis- 
cussing such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  trade.  They  are  old  comrades  of  long  years 
standing ;  but  what  feelings  must  be  beneath  the  surface.  The 
prosperous  business  of  but  yesterday  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
to-day  ;  the  brightest  of  outlooks  is  changed  to  one  of  the  deep- 
est gloom.  I  can  remember  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
and  all  the  bitter  feelings  it  involved.  There  is  no  partisanship 
to-day,  no  sense  of  exultation  ;  but  a  deep  gloom  and  a  fervent 
wish  that  this  might  not  have  been.  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
war,  apart  from  the  feeling  of  patriotism  which  we  all  share 
alike,  will  have  to  look  for  sympathy  to  the  military  element;  it 
will  receive  none  from  trade  or  commerce. 

AS    TO    THE    FUTURE. 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  will  be  practically  useless 
to  hold  auction  sales  of  wool.  Every  effort  will  probably  be 
made  to  store  as  much  wool  as  possible  in  the  wool  sheds  in  the 
country,  whilst  the  selling  brokers'  accommodation  will  probably 
be  taxed  to  the  uttermost  here  in  Sydney.  All  are  united  in 
the  desire  to  help  to  tide  over  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time. 

CABLE    DIFFICULTIES. 

A  strict  censorship  over  cable  messages  is  being  exercised. 
Several  foreign  buyers  have  cabled  to  the  Continent,  including 
Antwerp,  without  being  able  to  get  replies,  although  the  messages 
were  in  plain  English,  and  often  of  an  urgent  and  private  char- 
acter. This  fact  alone  will  make  business  impossible  as  long  as 
it  lasts.     English  cables  seem  to  reach  London  safely. 

WAR    AT    LAST. 

Just  as  my  letter  is  going  to  the  post  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  announced  the  official  news  that  England  is  at  war  with 
Germany ;  and  also  that  Germany  is  at  war  with  France.  There 
is  gloom  everywhere,  business  is  impossible,  but  the  loyalty  of 
Australia  is  undoubted.  Hard  times  are  ahead,  and  every  one, 
even  many  German  residents,  blame  Germany.  On  all  hands  it 
is  admitted  that  England  and  France  have  done  their  utmost  to 
preserve  peace.     May  they  reap  the  reward  of  their  efforts  ! 
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THE    WAR   OF    NATIONS. 

We  all  know,  from  past  experience,  how  little  is  needed  to 
disturb  commercial  confidence.  A  remote  war,  industrial  strife, 
change  of  fashion,  and  many  other  circumstances  of  less  impor- 
tance, may  all  bring  this  about.  Europe,  face  to  face  with  its 
great  trials  of  the  present,  probably  envies  Australia  its  remote- 
ness from  the  scene  of  strife  ;  but  even  here  we  have  a  very 
serious  time  of  ti'ouble,  which  will  become  more  severe  as  time 
goes  on.  Remember  we  are  essentially  producers  of  raw  material, 
and  that  for  the  time  being  our  business  has  suddenly  come  to  a 
standstill.  We  have  to  watch  our  products  accumulating,  with- 
out being  able  to  export  or  turn  a  pound's  weight  into  the  much 
needed  cash.  Such  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  stop  to  all 
exports  means  that  our  very  life's  blood  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
sapped  away  ;  no  exports,  no  financing,  and,  of  course,  no  possi- 
bility of  keeping  people  in  their  employment.  We  have,  of 
coarse,  a  certain  advantage  in  the  fact  that  our  climate,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  mitigates  the  hardships  which  the  unemployed  may 
soon  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  soon 
have  in  this  State  alone  as  many  as  200,000  out  of  employment. 
But  every  one  is  making  great  efforts  to  tide  over  the  emergency 
of  the  moment.  Most  business  houses,  limited  companies,  and 
so  on,  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their  hands  on,  preferring  a 
general  reduction  in  salary,  from  the  managing  director  down- 
ward, to  dismissing  a  single  employee.  Think  what  it  means  in 
times  like  the  present  to  dismiss  a  married  man  with  children. 
It  is  akin  to  a  sentence  of  great  hardship,  and  perhaps  partial 
starvation.  And  through  all  this  trial  and  tribulation,  not  one 
murmur  against  the  old  country.  The  interest  in  the  war  is  as 
keen  here  as  it  could  possibly  be.  People  buy  five  or  six  copies 
of  a  paper  during  a  single  day,  all  eager  for  the  smallest  scrap 
of  news;  and  I  regret  to  say  there  are  a  few  papers  which  seem 
to  pay  more  regard  to  the  possible  increase  in  their  circulation 
than  to  the  correctness  of  the  news  published,  or  the  anxiety 
they  cause  their  readers. 

I  might  add  that  the  Selling  Brokers'  Association,  and  the 
Wool  Buyers'  Association,  have  combined  to  create  a  fund  to 
help  the  wives  and  families  of  woolbuyers  who  have  been  called 
to  their  countries  to  serve  with  the  colors.  My  readers  can  easily, 
imagine  that  we  are  without  any  feeling  against  any  individual. 
Many  of  us  have  been  on  the  friendliest  terms,  for  many  a  long 
year,  with  these  men  who  have  their  duty  to  perform  to  their 
country,  the  same  as  every  Englishman  has.  We  wish  them  a 
safe  return,  and  hope  they  will  arrive  at  their  destination  in  time 
to  find  that  the  war  is  over. 
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DEALING    WITH    THE    CLIP. 

One  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to  face  is  the  storage  of  the 
coming  clip.  With  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  hold,  sales  and 
export  the  wool,  accommodation  has  to  be  found  for  something  like 
800,000  or  900,000  bales.  The  storage  in  Sydney  is  ample  for 
the  usual  requirements  of  the  trade  ;  but  not  for  anything  like 
such  an  accumulation  as  is  referred  to.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  induce  growers  to  store,  whenever  they  can,  the  clip  in 
the  sheds  in  which  the  shearing  is  done.  Our  difficulties  can  be 
estimated  when  one  considers  that  in  recent  years  quite  75  per 
cent  of  New  South  Wales'  production  has  been  taken  by  the 
Continental  Powers  now  at  war,  one  with  the  other.  It  is,  if  I 
may  say  so,  England's  opportunity.  If  Yorkshire  and  other 
wool  manufacturing  districts  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  their  time 
has  come.  They  can  once  more  get  a  grip  of  the  wool  trade, 
which  will  not  be  easily  relaxed  in  the  future.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  goods  made  by  at  least  one  Continental  power.  I  am 
only  reflecting  what  is  openly  stated  in  public,  though  personally 
I  regret  such  a  circumstance,  feeling  sure  that  the  commercial 
communities  of  all  countries  are  not  in  sympathy  with  w^ar. 
Had  it  been  left  to  business  men  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
of  that  I  feel  convinced. 

Sydney,  August  11,  1914. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS   ENDING  JUNE   30,  1913  and  1914. 

Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

1913. 

1014. 

1913. 

1914. 

Wool,  Hair  of   the   Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op: 

Unmanufactured — 
Class  1  — Cloihiug  {  dutiable)  — 
Imported  from  — 

Pounds. 

266,930 
29,3«8,707 
22,603,402 
2,657,6.0 
5,619,342 
6,306,H74 
415,840 

Pounds. 

4,581,419 
45,223,714 
30,959,660 

7,972,159 
23,757,714 

4,710,748 

7,883,347 

$62,537 
6,829,223 
4.814,413 

615,541. 

1,515,905 

1,610,098 

85,203 

$1,251,099 
11,764,790 
6,717,418 
1,855,553 
5,909,137 
1,027,386 
2,166,376 

Uuited  Kingdom 

Argentina  .    .       

Australia  and  Tasmania  .   .   . 

New  Zealand 

Other  countries 

67,238,715 

125,088,761 

$15,422,920 

$30,681,759 

Class  2  — Combing  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada   

South  America 

Other  countries 

1,374,446 
13,505,151 

243,908 
1,273,289 

489,652 

585,738 

12,301,661 

4,542,139 

739,473 

670,687 

$363,169 

3,37U,.537 

53,440 

350,629 

128,562 

$118,506 

3,460,728 

1,043,199 

182,613 

101,921 

Total 

16,886,446 

18,839,698 

$4,286,327 

$4,906,967 

Class    3  —  Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

ItUBsian  Empire 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

25,645,077 

20,9011.746 

13,.1H4,980 

2,337,196 

3n,926,S15 

3,962,811 

7,394,257 

1,516,212 

22.627,514 

22,105,267 

]0,.505,102 

5,4.52,526 

29,884,1)54 

2.788,130 

5,350,091 

3,290,629 

$3,458,426 
3.586,462 
1,973,896 

278,016 
4,721,949 

501,089 
1,183,294 

187,444 

$3,702,619 

4,151,201 

1,918,245 

84-^,2 15 

4,428,367 

458,181 

Turljey  in  Asia 

Other  countries •  . 

959,197 
566,586 

111,168,094 

102,003,313 

$16,890,576 

$17,029,611 

Total  unmanufactured     .    . 

195,293,255 

245,931,772 

$35,579,823 

$52,618,3.37 

Manufactures  of — 
Carpets      and     carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Sg.  Yards. 

281,927 

129,769 

589,573 

84,162 

Sq.  iards. 

161,921 
199,333 
613,899 

98,724 

$1,459,823 

496,856 

2,443,-571 

495,739 

$809,931 
534,233 

2,686,801 
421,344 

Other  countries 

Total 

1,085,431 

1,073,877 

$4,895,989 

$4,452,309 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 

WOOL,  Etc. 

Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cloths—  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from— 

Belgium 

Pounds. 

545,401 

941,160 

2,490,4.57 

302,477 

Pounds. 

692,575 
2,779,043 
7,293,304 
1,620,664 

$617,599 
940,906 

2,890,276 
439,666 

$812,390 
3,065,853 

United   Kingdom 

Other  countries 

7,039,442 
1,876,363 

Total 

4,285,49.'i 

12,385,586 

$4,888,447 

$12,794,048 

Dress     Goods,  Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

France    

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Sq.  Yards. 

3,198,3.51 

2,056,549 

10,.312,775 

144,480 

Sq.  Yards. 

1  .   .   ... 
1  ....  . 
1  .       ... 
1  ....  . 

$811,733 

.521,141 

l,ti43,727 

45,025 

$2,424,262 

1,190,549 

3,033,604 

124,794 

Total 

15,712,155 

1 

$3,321,626 

$6,773,209 

1  Quantities  not  reported. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 
Foreign. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the   Camel,  Goat, 

Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 

AND  Manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable),  lbs. 

Class  2 — Combing  "  " 

Class  3 — Carpet  "  " 


Total   unmanufactured 


Wool  of  the   sheep,  hair   of  the 

camel,  and  other  lilie  animals : 

Class  1 — Clothing  (free)  lbs. 

Class  i — Combing      "       " 

Class  3 — Carpet         "       " 


Total 


Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals  (duti- 
able), lbs 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of— 
Carpets   and    carpeting,  sq.  yds. 
(dutiable)  ........ 

Cloths,  pounds  (dutiable)    .... 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's (dutiable)  : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds.      

Wearing  apparel  (dutiable)  .   .   . 
Wool  wastes,  pounds  (free)  .    .    . 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc.,  manufactures  of  (duti- 
ablel 


Total  manufactures  of  . 


lOlS. 


Quantities. 


3,113,0.52 

138,039 

1,181,313 


4,432,404 


4,432,404 


6,338 
39,492 


433,298 


1914. 


Quantities.       Values 


303,207 

10,356 

226,282 


372,583 
39,347 
109,152 


521,082 


80,947 


1,141,874         $826,147 


7,246 
47,146 


94,288 
203,512 


175,114 


$655,093 
30,137 
140,917 


539,845         $826,147 


$53,207 
35,965 


72,691 
12,451 


23,081 


$197,395 


1914. 


$63,635 

2,4.i7 

29,891 


$96,98a 


$80,423 
9,486 
10,12& 


$100,037 


25,104 


$221,124 


$44,465 
49,900 


78,598 
37,805 
14,351 
58,680 
48,586 


49,610 


$381,995 


Domestic. 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of: 

$2,460,326 

923,184 

1,099,996 

$2,148,235 

973,653 

1,668,199 

Woolen  rags,  pounds 

All  other 

27,774,332 

26,852,402 

$4,483,506 

$4,790,081 
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WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  REMAINING  IN  BONDED 
WAREHOUSE   JUNE   30,    1913   AND   1914. 


Wool,   Hair   of    the   Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  op: 
Unmanufactured  — 

(Jlassl — Clothing,  lbs 

Class  2  — Corabiug,  lbs 

Class  3  —  Carpet,  lbs 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  lbs.  .    .   . 


Total  unmanufactured,  lbs. 


Manufactures  of  — 
Carpets  and  carpeting,  sq.  yds.  .   . 

Cloths,  lbs 

Dress    goods,    women's   and   chil- 
dren's : 

Sq-  yds 

Lbs 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other 

Hair   of  the  Angora   goat,  alpaca, 
etc.,  manufactures  of 


Total  manufactures  of 


1913. 


Quantities. 


45,484,999 
4,212,460 
28,489,883 


78,187,342 


403,926 
939,966 


7,020,937 


1914. 


Quantities. 


940,064 


940,064 


282,247 
1,682,214 


1,548,418 


Values. 


$10,949,960 
1,067,022 

4,472,796 


$16,489,778 


$1,091,367 
1,030,547 


1,418,121 


326,244 
488,226 


$4,354,505 


Values. 


$285,254 


$285,254 


$732,637 
1,611,942 


1,103,622 
330,177 
959,946 

73,663 


$4,811,987 


1  Not  separately  reported  after  December  1, 1913. 
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QU.VHTEllLY    KKl'OllT    OF    THE     BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET    FOR 
JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,   1914,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1913. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


1914. 

1013. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septenober. 

September. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Wkst  Virginia. 

fWASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

28  @  29 

29  ig  30 

29  (g  31 

29  a  31 

26  @  27 

X 

26  'Q  26^ 
32  (g  324 

27  S  28 
32  S  33 

28  S  29 

S3  (g  34 

28  (g  29 
33  a  34 

25  ig  26 
30  ®  31 

4  Blood 

1      «'         

31   ig   32 

32  ig  33 

33   4,  3:14 

33  a  334 

30  g  31 

k     "        

30   @  31 

31   @  32 

31    n   32 

31  a  32 

30  ig  31 

Kiue  Delaine     ..... 

30   (g  314 

31  ®  32 

32  @  33 

31  'g  32 

27  @  28 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine      

23  @  24 

26  @  27 

24  ®   25 

27  @   28 

24   @  25 

28  !g  284 

24  ig  25 

27  @  28 

20  (g  21 

i  Blood 

23  ig  24 

i    "       

26  @  27 

27  ig    28 

27   @  28 

26  %  27 

23  a  24 

i    "        

25   ig  26 

26  ig  -^7 

26  (g  27 

26  Ig  264 

23  a  24 

Fine  Oeluine         .... 

•/6   a  27 

■il   s,   28 

27    s  28 

26  @  27 

22  ig  23 

Mich.,  Wis.,  N.Y.,  etc. 

(WASHED.) 

Fine 



i  Blood 

31   S  314 

31  '@'  32 

32  (g  33 

32  ig'  33 

29  (g  30 

1      " 

30   g  31 

31  @  32 

32  (g  324 

32  @  324 

29  @  30 

\      " .  . 

29   g  30 

30  @  31 

30  a  31 

30  @  31 

29  S  30 

Fine  Delaine         .... 

27  @.  28 

28  @  29 

29  @  30 

28  ig  29 

26  (g  27 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

22  @  23 

23  S  234 

23  @  234 

224@  23 

19  g  20 

J  Blood 

26  Ig  264 

26  a  27 

27  @  274 

26  ®  27 

22  a  23 

i     "       

26  ig  27 

26  ig  27 

27  (g  274 

26  @  264 

22  g  23 

4                       • 

26  ig  264 

26  @  264 

26  @  264 

25  @  254 

22  g  23 

Fine  Delaine 

24  g  25 

24  S  25 

25   a  26 

24  @  26 

21  ig  22 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

26  @  27 

27  @  28 

27  ®  28 

27  (g  274 

24  a  25 

26  Ig  264 

26  Ig  27 

26   @  27 

25  ,g  26 

24  a  25 

Braid 

21  @  22 

22   g  23 

22   ig  23 

22  Ig  23 

23  a  24 

Missouiii,  Iowa,  and  Ii.r.. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

25  @  26 

26  g  27 

264  g  27 

254  g  26 

22  a  23 

i        "            

25  i@  26 

25  S  26 

25  a  26 

25  3  26 

22  a  23 

Braid 

21   @  22 

21  %  22 

21   3,  -21 

21  g  22 

22  ig  23 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 

12  nioiiths,  tine,  and  fine 

medium       

58   ig  60 

60  S  61 

60   @  62 

58  ig  60 

62  a  53 

6  to  8  months,  fine     .   . 

54  iS   56 

56  a  57 

57   ®  58 

54  (g  56 

46  ,g  47 

12  montliH,  medium     .    . 

50  ig   52 

52  @  53 

53  4  54 

51  ig  52 

47  .g  48 

6  to  8  montiiH,  medium  . 

44  <S  45 

45  g  46 

46   g  47 

44  (3  45 

41  g  42 

Fall,  line  and  fine  med.  . 

46  .g   48 

47  a  48 

48    's   50 

46  @  48 

43  a  44 

"      medium 

42  @   43 

42  g  43 

43    g  44 

42  @  43 

38  g  40 

California. 

(SCOURKD    BASIS.) 

Flee.  12  inoiiths   .... 

52  @  54 

53  @  55 

56   g  57 

54  @  55 

48  a  49 

"        6to8raontlifl   .   . 

46   @  48 

47  (g  49 

48  ig  50 

46  @  48 

44  a  45 

Fall,  free 

45  @  46 

46  0  47 

47    g   48 

45  g  46 

42  a  43 

"    defective 

37    3   40 

37  Ig  40 

38  (a,  40 

38  @  40 

36  @  38 

Territory    Wool:    Mon- 

tanii,  Wyoming,  Utah, 

Idalio,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURKD    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  med. 

59  M  62 

60  @  62 

62  (g   63 

60  ig  62 

53  a  54 

"       medium    . '  . 

53  ig  54 

54  (g  55 

55  S   5t> 

53  a  5* 

48  S  49 

Clothing,   fine  and   fine 

medium 

54  ig  56 

.=)5  @  57 

66  @  58 

54  @  56 

48  @  49 

Clothing,  medium    .    .   . 

48  (g  60 

50  ig  52 

51   a   53 

50  @  62 

43  3  44 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1     

56  -g  57 

57  g  58 

57   :g  58 

55  ®  56 

47  a  48 

No.  2 

47  @  48 
40  g   42 
38  @  40 

48  (g  50 
40  ®  42 
38  @  40 

48   a   oO 
40   g  42 
38  ig  40 

46  g  48 
38  @  40 
35  g  37 

42  ~§  43 

No.  3 

37  a  38 

No.  4 

34  a  36 

Oeoroia  and  Southern. 

Unwaebed 

23   g  24 

24  g  25 

24  a  25 

24  Ig  25 

21  5  22 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30,  1914. 

The  wool  market  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
has  passed  through  a  period  of  changes  which  has  given  a  chance  for  both 
the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  to  say  "  I  told  you  so  "  with  perhaps  equal 
satisfaction. 

The  early  wools  arriving  in  June  and  early  July  met  with  ready  sale  at 
remunerative  prices  and  for  the  most  part  were  bought  by  manufacturers  for 
immediate  consumption.  This  active  market  through  the  spring  encouraged 
dealers  to  continue  buying  in  the  country  at  advancing  prices  until  the  clip 
was  all  marketed,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  later  wools  were  purchased 
from  the  growers  on  a  rather  speculative  basis,  considering  prices  prevailing 
in  the  East. 

The  opening  of  the  goods  market  in  July  was  naturally  rather  slow,  owing 
to  the  increased  competition  which  manufacturers  had  to  meet  from  abroad; 
therefore  the  wool  market  took  on  a  waiting  attitude  with  prices  well  main- 
tained, however. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  European  war  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  factor 
which  nobody  had  foreseen,  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  wool  market.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  stimulate 
activity  among  the  mills,  many  of  which  profited  by  orders  which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  placed  abroad.  This  was  followed  by  an  increased  buying 
of  wool  and  hardening  of  values  during  August,  especially  as  it  was  supposed 
that  importations  of  wool  would  practically  be  shut  off  or  at  least  seriously 
interfered  with.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  wools  from  London 
could  be  brought  here  without  much  risk  and  that  owing  to  lack  of  English 
and  continental  demand  wools  in  that  market  were  likely  to  show  a  decided 
decline,  especially  in  the  finer  grades.  As  soon  as  this  feature  dawned  on 
the  trade,  buying  was  immediately  curtailed  with  the  result  that  the  month 
of  September  has  been  very  quiet  and  the  market  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 

All  eyes  are  now  focussed  on  the  London  sales  opening  October  6  and  by 
the  values  then  established  our  future  market  will  be  governed  to  a  great 
extent. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

Pdlled  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super 

C  Super 

Fine  Combing  .  .  . 
Medium  Combing  , 
Low  (Jorabing  .   . 


June. 


55  g  60 
50  @  53 
43  g  47 
35  g  40 
52  a  55 
45  @  48 
40  (g  43 


1914. 


July.  August.      September 


55  @  fiO 
50  (g  53 
43  g47 
35  g  40 
52  g  65 
45  @  48 
40  @43 


55  «  60 
50  g  53 
43  @  47 
35  g  40 
52  @  55 
45  g  48 
4U  (§43 


52  @  57 
47  @50 
42  @  45 
33  (a  38 
50®  53 
43®  46 
38@40 


September. 


48  ®  54 
44  fi  47 
38  g  40 
32  a  35 
43  @  45 
40  g  42 
36  ig  38 
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Remarks. 

The  four  months  under  review  have  been  largely  a  worsted  season  and,  in. 
consequence,  pulled  wools,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  not  adapted  for 
combing  purposes,  have  not  been  a  feature  of  the  general  market.  The  finer 
graties  have  been  in  demand  for  broadcloths  and  similar  dress  goods,  but  B 
lambs,  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  pullings,  have  been  slow  of  sale. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  skins,  however,  pullers  have  held 
their  wools  above  the  views  of  buyers  and  transactions  have  been  within 
narrow  limits. 

The  war  in  Europe  had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  domestic  market 
durins^  the  month  of  August,  but  the  announcement,  early  in  September,  of  a 
resumption  of  the  London  sales  October  6  had  an  immediate  and  disturbing 
effect  on  movement  and  values. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Foreign    Wools.     (Maugek  &  Avery.) 


Auetralian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

AuBtralian  Clothing; 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average     

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective    .... 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice  .   .   . 
English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs     .   .    . 

Yorkshire  Hogs  .... 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Iligliland,  White 

East  India,  1st  White. Joria 

East  India,  White  Kanda 
bar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White     ..... 

China  Ball,  White  ... 
"  "      No.  1,  Open 

"  "       No.  2,  Open 


19  i4. 

1913. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept 

Bmber. 

September. 

35 

iS36 

35 

@36 

34 

S35 

32 

©  33 

41 

©43 

34 

@  35 

34 

@35 

34 

g  35 

31 

©  32 

40 

©41 

33 

©34 

33 

@34 

33 

@34 

30 

©  31 

37 

©38 

34 

@35 

33 

®34 

32 

@33 

31 

©  32 

41 

©44 

33 

@34 

32 

IS  33 

31 

®  32 

30 

©  31 

40 

©42 

32 

@33 

31 

ig32 

30 

S31 

29 

©  30 

38 

©  39 

34 

@35 

33 

§34 

32 

©33 

31 

©  32 

42 

©44 

33 

@34 

32 

@33 

31 

©32 

30 

©  32 

40 

©43 

33 

@  34 

32 

@33 

31 

@32 

30 

@  31 

40 

©43 

29 

(§30 

28 

®  30 

27 

g29 

26 

&  28 

37 

©  39 

34 

@36 

34 

®  36 

33 

©35 

32 

©  34 

42 

©45 

33 

S34 

33 

@34 

32 

©34 

31 

©  32 

39 

©40 

32 

@33 

32 

@33 

31 

©32 

29 

@  30 

37 

©39 

29 

i@30 

28 

@30 

27 

©29 

25 

©  27 

34 

©36 

26 

@28 

25 

©26 

24 

©26 

23 

©  25 

30 

©33 

29 

@30 

28 

@30 

27 

©29 

26 

©  28 

29 

©  30 

28 

g29 

27 

@29 

26 

©27 

25 

©  27 

28 

©30 

27 

@  28 

26 

@  28 

26 

©  28 

26 

©  28 

36 

©  38 

31 

@32 

32 

@33 

32 

©  33 

32 

©  34 

42 

©43 

31 

@32 

32 

S  33 

32 

©  33 

33 

©34 

41 

©43 

28 

@30 

28 

@  30 

28 

©  30 

28 

©  30 

39 

©40 

28 

@S0 

28 

!g30 

•M 

©  30 

29 

©  30 

39 

©41 

18 

@19 

19 

ig20 

18 

©20 

18 

©20 

25 

©26 

1      29 

@30 

30 

#31 

30 

©31 

29 

©30 

33 

©35 

24 

@  25 

24 

g  26 

24 

©26 

23 

©25 

29 

©30 

24 

(§26 

24 

S  26 

24 

©26 

23 

©  25 

34 

©35 

26 

@27 

26 

fi27 

26 

©27 

25 

©27 

26 

©28 

21 

g  22 

19 

g21 

19 

©20 

19 

©  20 

27 

©28 

18 

@21 

18 

@20 

18 

©20 

18 

©20 

24 

©27 

15 

@16 

14 

g  16 

14 

©  16 

14 

©16 

19 

©  20 
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Foreign  Wools. 

Boston,  October  9,  1914. 

The  demand  for  foreign  wools  during  June  and  July  was  fairly  active, 
and  as  prices  compared  favorably  with  values  of  domestic  wools  there  was 
a  very  good  demand  and  quite  a  large  turnover. 

The  sudden  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  caused  a  check  to  sales  in 
August,  but  at  reduced  quotations,  and  the  realization  that  imports  of  foreign 
goods  had  been  stopped  by  the  war,  the  consumption  was  again  increased 
and  good  sized  parcels,  particularly  of  crossbred  wools,  passed  into  manu- 
facturers' hands. 

The  feeling  was  general  that  wools  would  be  lower  when  the  Colonial  wools 
became  available,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  chance  that  banking 
and  shipping  facilities  would  be  restored  to  permit  of  the  movement  of  much 
wool  for  a  while  to  the  world's  markets. 

The  opening  of  the  London  sales  on  October  6  was  awaited  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  some  anxiety. 

Mauger  &  Avert. 
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THE   TEXTILE    BUREAU. 


An  office  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Textile 
Bureau,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  undervaluation  of 
imported  textile  manufactures,  has  been  opened  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Singer  Annex,  95  Liberty  Street, 
New  York.  Every  instance  of  imported  goods  sold 
here  at  prices  that  suggest  a  probability  of  undervalu- 
ation should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Bureau 
at  the  above  address. 

JOHN    P.   WOOD, 

Director, 
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Fine  Dry-Spun  Worsted  Yarns  (French  System) 

in  all  varieties  and  counts  for  the 

weaving  and  knitting  trades 


EXECUTIVE  offices:  Passaic,  n.  j. 

SELLING   OFFICES 

NEW  YORK:     Men's  Wear,  334  Fourth  Ave. 
Dress  Goods,  114  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON  :  501  Washington  St.     PHILADELPHIA  :  929  Chestnut  St. 

CHICAGO:  Men's  Wear,  206  South  Market  St. 

Dress  Goods,     53  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


Selling  Agent  for  Yarn:  S.  A.  Salvage,  477  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


BOTANY  WORSTED  MILLS 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Ladies'  Dress  Goods 
Cloths   and   Men's  Wear    Goods 

and 

Fine  Worsted  Yarns — Dry  Spun 


riAIN  OFFICE  :     PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Dress  Goods  Sales  Rooms  : 

NEW  YORK:  PHILADELPHIA: 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.         Burd  Bldg. ,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets 

BOSTON : 
67  Chauncy  Street 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  ST.  LOUIS: 

157  W.  Adams  St.  Room  462  Century  Bldg. 

Phelan  Bldg.  Room  544 

KANSAS  CITY:  CLEVELAND:  MINNEAPOLIS: 

Baltimore  Hotel  Room  906  Room  809 

Room  437  Rockefeller  Bldg.  Palace  Bldg. 

DETROIT: 

"Washington  Arcade  Bldg. 

Hen's  Wear  Sales  Rooms: 

NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.  157  W.  Adams  Street 

REPRESENTATIVE    FOR   WORSTED  YARNS: 

WALTER  D.  LARZELERE,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


The  GlevelaDil  Woisleil  piills  Go. 

GEORGE  H.  HODGSON,    General  Manager 


HANUFACTURERS  OF 

ALL  WORSTED  FABRICS 


Plain  and   Fancy  Weave   Serges 
Skein  Dye  Fabrics  and  Mixtures 

For  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Wear 


i.^ok:    A.T    ttmie:    o 


MILLS    AT 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

RAVENNA,  O.      JAMESTOWN,   N.  V.      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 


WILLIAM  E.  JONES  252  SU  M  M  E R  STR E ET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

WILLIAM    ELLERY 

GORDON   DONALD  BOSTON 


LEIGH    &    BUTLER, 

Successors  to  EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 
232  Summer  Street,   =   =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  Machinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 
French  Worsted  Yarns. 

PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines-=Special  Designs. 

PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Mules. 

PLATT'S  Special  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns 

FOREIGN   CLOTHING    WOOLS 

FOR   CARDING   AND   FRENCH   COMBING 

DIRECT 

FROM  THE  GROWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER 


BEST    CLIPS    FROM   PUNTA    ARENAS 

HIGH   1-4  AND  3-8  GRADES 

LIGHT  SHRINKAGE  URUGUAY  FINE  CLOTHING  WOOL 

CHOICEST  AUSTRALIAN    FINE  AND  MEDIUM  CLOTHING  WOOL 

Lowest  Possible  Net  Costs— C.  I.  F.  American  Ports. 
Very  Favorable  Financial  Arrangements. 


DANIEL  S.  PRATT  &  CO.,  importing  commission  Merchants 
Telephone  Oxford  8.  185  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


JEREMIAH   WILLIAMS  «&  CO. 

WOOL 

300-302  SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    Ca    ADAMS 
Commission     MercKants 

273  SUMMER  STREET 

Jacob  r.   Bro-wn  t^  -wj   •"^  O  ^X^  y~X  "W  T 

Samuel    G.    A.dains  \^  WSt     1^      I      I      1  XI 

Edmund  r.   Leland  ^  U\^\J    JL    V^i^ 

J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission   Merchants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        =        MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


G-E  Mill  Power  Equipment 

Predominates  in  1913  Construction 

A  list  of  the  important  mill  construction  work 
during  19 13  reads  like  a  roll  of  General  Electric  Com- 
pany textile  mill  power  equipment  sales.  There  are  good 
sound  reasons  for  this  preference  shown  at  a  time  when 
industrial  competition  demands  the  utmost  return  from 
every  dollar  invested  in  productive  machinery. 

Mills  having  extensive  construction  work 
done  in  1913 


Elec- 

G-E 

Elec- 

G-E 

Name  of  Company 

tric 

■quip. 

Name  of  Company 

tric 

Equip. 

Power  Used 

Power  Used 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Crystal  Spring  Bleachery 

Yes 

No 

Pacific  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Sterling  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Riverside  &  Dan  River  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Columbus  Mfg.  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

Ludlow  M  i'jj.  Associates 

Yes 

Yes 

Portland  Woolen  Mills 

Erlanger  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Cleveland  Worsted  Mills 

No 

No 

Woodside  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Saxonia  Dress  Goods  Co. 

Yes 

No 

Lancaster  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Chalmers  Knitting  Co. 

In  part 

No 

Virginia  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

H.C.  Aberle 

Yes 

Yes 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills 

Yes 

No 

Moorhead  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Andrew  McLean  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

Sterling  Knit  Goods  Co. 

Yes 

No 

Cosmos  Cotton  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

Imperial  Knitting  Co. 

Lonsdale  Mfg.  Co. 

No 

No 

Potter  Knitting  Co. 

Yes 

No 

Empire  Cotton  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

Adrian  Knitting  Co. 

Hope  Webbing  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

Whitehead  Hosiery  Mills 

Yes 

Yes 

Lincoln  Mill 

No 

No 

Russell  Mfg.  Co. 

Yes 

Yes 

The  textile  mill  power  experts  of  the^  General  Electric 
Company  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how  electric  drive  assists 
in  meeting  competition.  This  service  is  freely  offered  without 
implied  obligation  to  buy.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  gained 
in  installing  apparatus  to  apply  75%  of  the  electric  power  used 
in  the  textile  industry  today. 

General  Electric  Company 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


General  Office  :  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Colo. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities 


District  Offices  in : 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  D  VER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


KLAUDER  =  WELDON 
DYEING  riACHINE   CO. 


Huddersfield,  England 


AMSTERDAM,  N.Y. 


Will  earn  their   cost    IN   LABOR  ALONE   in  from  6  to    12 

months,  according  to  capacity 

ARE  SOLD  ON  2  MONTHS'  TRIAL  YOU  TAKE  NO  RISKS 

MACHINES    FOR 

DYEING  —  Worsted,  Woolen,  Cotton  and  Silk  Skeins  —  Slubbing,  Raw  Cotton, 
Wool,  Waste,  Rags,  Knit  Cloth,  Shirts,  Drawers,  Hosiery,  Tapes,  Hats,  Caps,  etc. 
BLEACHING  — Skeins,  Raw  Stock,  Knit  Cloth. 
SCOURING  — Woolen  and  Worsted  Yarns. 
SULPHUR  COLORS  — Skein,  Raw  Stock,  Hosiery. 


Skein  and  Slubbing  Dyeing  Machine.  Raw  Wool  and  Cotton  Dyeing  Machine. 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

644-54  GREENWICH   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

TAST  COTTON  BLICS  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

CAUSTIC  POTASH  90  Per  Cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283-285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 145=147  W.KinzieStreet. 

MONTREAL 34  St.  Peter  Street. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS.  \  \ 


Worsted  Machin 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  Stat 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,   HASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  comoing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


12  AD  VEB  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Philadelphia  Textile 
School 


of  the 


Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art 

Established  1884 

WOOL,  WORSTED,  COTTON, 

SILK 

Courses  of  Study  include  the  Technicalities  of  all  Varieties 
of  Textiles.     No  Academic  Studies. 

Adequate  Mechanical  Equipment. 


Especial  Attention  given  to  tiie  Praclicai  Application 
of  ilie  Instruction 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Partial  List  of  Former  Students  with  their 
Occupations,  Sent  on  Application  to 

E.  W.  FRANCE,   Director 

PINE  and  BROAD  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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Lowell 
Textile    School 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture,  including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in 
Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing, 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and 
B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of 
prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1912 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 

3 

Instructors,  Textile  or  Industrial  Schools  . 

13 

Mill  Vice-Presidents             .... 

2 

Mill  Treasurers         ..... 

7 

Mill  Agents               ...... 

2 

Mill  Superintendents            .             .             .             .             . 

20 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents 

7 

Mill  Foremen  of  Departments 

16 

Assistants  to  Superintendents 

2 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants 

5 

Second  Hands            ..... 

9 

Clerks            .             .                         ... 

3 

Textile  Designers    ..... 

18 

In  Commission  Houses         .... 

6 

Wool  Houses             ..... 

1 

Salesmen       ...... 

6 

Purchasing  Agents   ..... 

1 

Managers       ...... 

10 

Chemists  and  Dyers               .... 

41 

Chemical  Salesmen  ..... 

3 

In  United  States  Employ     .             .             .       -     . 

5 

In  State  Employ       ..... 

1 

Electricians                .             .             .             .             . 

1 

Industrial  Engineers              .... 

6 

Mill  Engineering      ..... 

10 

Trade  Journalists     ..... 

3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  incidental  thereto 

7 

Other  Business          ..... 

15 

Weavers        ...... 

1 

Students        ...... 

3 

Married  Women       ..... 

3 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 

16 

Employment  not  known        .... 

19 

Not  Employed            ..... 

3 

Deceased             ..... 

4 

272 

Certij&ed  graduates  of  High   Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

CHARLES  H.  EAflES,  S.B.,  Principal 

LOWELL,  HASS. 
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AB  VER  TISEMENTS. 


JAMES  SPEED 


HARRY  STEPHENSON 


SPEED  &  STEPHENSON 

170  Summer  Street,        Boston,  Mass. 

5ole  Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


J.  B.  FARRAR  &  SONS, 


HALIFAX,   ENGLAND. 


WORSTED  MACHINERY 

Including  Gill  Boxes,  Drawing,  Roving,  Spinning,  Twisting  and  Yarn  Finishing  Machinery 


JOHN  DAWSON,   Ltd. 

Wool  "Washing  and  Carbonizing  Machines 

JAMES  SMITH  &  SON 

Improved  Xoble  Combs  and  Ball  Winders 
DAVID  SOWDEN  &  SONS 

Looms  for  Men's  Wear,  Dress  Goods, 
Linings,  &c. 

WILSON  &  CO.,  BARNSLEY,  Ltd. 

High  Class  Mill  Bobbins 
THOMAS   BLACKBURN 

Spindle  Bands  and  Tape 


JOHN  HETHERINGTON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Improved  Worsted  Cards  and  Mules 
Duplex  Woolen  Cards  with  Josephy  Tape 

Condensers,  to  take  off  up  to  240  ends, 
Improved  Woolen  Mules,  Fearnaughts,  etc 

BOLDY   &  SON,   Ltd. 

Lister  Xip  Combs,  Hot  Air  Drying  Back- 
washing  Machines,  Grease  Extracting  Plants 

HEARL  HEATON  &  SONS 

Grinding  Tackle  and  Emery  Fillet 

S.  HALEY  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
Card  Clothing  of  Every  Description 


Machine  Shop  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 


For  Repairs,  Change 
Gears  and  Parts 


Fast  Colors  for  Cotton  and  Wool 

Helindone    Colors 

Indigo  MLB 

H.  A.  METZ  O  CO. 

New   York,    122    Hudson    Street 


Boston,  140-142  Oliver  St.  Philadelphia,  104  Chestnut  St. 

Providence,  23  S.  Main  St.  Chicago,  317  N.  Clark  St. 

Charlotte,  210  S.  Tryon  St.  Atlanta,  1418  Empire  BIdg. 

San  Francisco,  580-582  Howard  St.     Montreal,  30  St.  Francois  Xavier 
Laboratories:    Newark,  N.  J.  [St. 

SOLE    AGENTS    IN     U.     S.     AND    CANADA    FOR 

Farbwerke   vorm.    Meister,   Lucius   &   Bruening 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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NORTHROP  LOOMS 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


EARN 


MORE     WAGES     FOR      THE     WEAVER 
LARGER  DIVIDENDS    FOR    THE    MILL 


DRAPER  COMPANY 


HOPEDALE  MASS. 


IG 


AD  VER  TIS  EM  EN  TS 


You  can  submerge 


raA^E  MAR 


in  boiling  water  and 


leave  it  there  for  an  hour  or  two  without  injury 

H.  We  can  supply  you  with  a  Duxbak  Belt  that  is  absolutely  waterproof, 
or  we  will  give  you  one  that  is  steamproof .  In  either  case  you  will  have 
a  Belt  that  is  impervious — a  Belt  that  will  run  slack  without  slipping — 
a  Belt  that  will  require  but  little  attention  and  no  repairs. 

nowhere  the  belt  load  is  heavy,  where  general 
belt  conditions  are  bad,  where  water  or  steam 
or  mineral  oils  will  quickly  rot  out  ordinary 
belting,  these  are  the  places  in  which  Duxbak 
Belting  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
Belt  users. 


Tanners 
Belt  Manufacturers 


NEW70EK,  30-38  Ferry  St. 
CHICAGO,  128  Wert  Einzie  St. 
BOSTON,  641-643  Atlantic  Ave., 

Ooo.  South  St.-tioD 
PHILADELPHIA.  226  North  3d  St. 
PITTSBURa,   205  Woo^  St. 
DENVEE,  1752  Aratihoe  St. 
Brooklvn,  H.Y.,  Cor.  13th  St.  4 

3i  Ave. 
EAMBUKG,  GEEMAN7,  Auf  dem 

Sanic  1 
CAS     LEATHEB     TANNEBIES, 

Bristol,  Tenn. 


ADVEB  TISEMENTS 
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lom 

Perfect 


991 

Perfect 


Raw  Material  of  Any  Kind  Varies 

NO   ONE   CAN    HELP   THAT 

But  they  can  help  knowingly  buying  cheap  grades  of  raw 
material  which  need  doctoring  to  make  up  into  apparently  first 
class  finished  products. 

^Picked  Packer  hides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Schieren's 
Duxbak  Waterproof  Leather  Belting  may  be  in  some  cases  only 
99%  A-1 — if  we  could  find  any  means  of  culling  out  that  objec- 
tionable 1%  we  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  guarantee  our 
finished  belts.  We  know  that  our  process  of  manufacture  is  so 
perfect  that  nothing  of  the  original  high  quality  of  the  hides  is 
lost  in  making  belting,  and  the  possibility  of  this  1%  (slightly 
under  A-1  quality  leather)  affecting  the  belting  as  a  whole  is  very 
remote.  But  we  make  this  concession  as  a  necessary  one,  simply 
because  we  want  you  to  know  our  side  of  the  sale  of  belting.  Your 
side  is  to  get  measurements  right,  see  that  pulleys  line  up  and 
keep  track  of  comparative  results,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Schieren's  Duxbak  is  guaranteed  fully  against  water,  moisture, 
fumes  of  any  kind  and  for  100%  quality,  not  99 

WRITE    FOR    PRINTED     MATTER— IT'S    INTERESTING 


Tanners 
Belt  Manufacturers 


NEW  YOEE,  30-38  Perry  St. 
OHIOAGO,  128  West  Einzie  K. 
BOSTON,  641-643  Atlantis  A7«., 

0:e.  Sou'h  Station 
PHILADELPHIA,  226  North  3d  St. 
PITTSBUEa,  205  Wood  St. 
DENVEE,  1752  Arapahoo  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Cor.  13tli  St.  ft 

3d  Ave. 
HAUBUBa,  0ES1IAN7,  Anf  dem 

Sasde  1 
OAE    LEATHER     TANNSBIES, 

Bristol,  Tenn. 
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The  Service  We  Render 

The  goods  which  we  deliver  are  guaran- 
teed equal  to  standard.  No  shipment  leaves 
our  warehouse  without  closest  scrutiny.  This 
department  of  our  business  has  been  for  years 
controlled  by  modern  methods.  And  for  those 
who  use  our  goods  we  are  equipped  to  render 
a  service  unequalled  by  any  American  dyestuff 
distributor.  Twenty  experts  in  our  employ 
are  at  the  call  of  the  textile  manufacturer  and 
converter.  No  charge  is  made  for  their  time 
and  experience.  Their  headquarters  are  es- 
tablished at  our  five  American  laboratories. 
Our  distribution  of  technical  literature  annual- 
ly mounts  into  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
volumes. 

The  object  of  such  service  is  to  provide 
a  dyehouse  result  which  will  enable  the  textile 
man  to  make  a  profit  on  his  goods  in  a  com- 
petitive market.  The  dyeing  problem  is 
complex.  The  cost  of  dyeing  per  unit  of 
material  is  only  one  factor  in  the  problem  of 
successful  merchandising.  The  effectiveness 
of  that  dyeing — its  success  in  meeting  trade 
conditions — is  a  factor  even  more  important. 
Our  customers  are.  successful  both  as  manu- 
facturers and  as  merchants.  Can  we  render 
you  this  service? 

Cassella  Color  Company 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ATLANTA 

PHILADELPHIA     PROVIDENCE     MONTREAL 


SOUTHEASTERN   MASSACHUSETTS 
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